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PREFACE. 


Since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  Landfall  op  Columbus  has  been  a 
subject  of  doubt.  Neither  that  island  which  he  first  saw 
at  the  end  of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  nor  those 
which  he  next  discovered  and  visited  between  it  and 
Cuba,  have  yet  been  properly  recognized  on  the  chart. 

Any  thing  new  concerning  Columbus  would  appear 
impossible  in  days  approaching  four  centuries  since  his 
first  voyage,  when,  as  he  said,  "  he  unbarred  the  gates  of 
the  New  World ; "  and  still  no  one  could  yet  point  out  his 
earliest  track  on  the  shores  of  that  world,  no  one  could  yet 
prove  where  he  first  set  his  foot  on  American  soil !    This 
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much  then  is  new.  In  the  ibllowing  pages  the  mystery 
of  above  three  and  a  half  centuries  regarding  those  sub- 
jects appears  at  length  to  be  finally  cleared  away. 

Such  a  question,  however,  as  the  Landfall  of  Colum- 
bus, could  scarcely  remain  so  long  without  some  answer. 
Accordingly  two  islands  have  been  pointed  out,  by  differ- 
ent authorities,  about  three  hundred  miles  apart ;  and  each 
of  them  is  stated  to  have  received  from  Columbus  the 
name  of  San  Salvador.  At  iirst  it  would  appear  that 
one  must  be  wrong  !  But  after  a  close  investigation  they 
both  prove  to  be  wrong ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  following 
pages,  Columbus  never  saw  either  of  them  !  The  Ad- 
miral, indeed,  has  never  been  thoroughly  understood, 
and  therefore  all  our  maps  and  charts  hitherto  have  been 
at  fault  on  the  subject. 

To  rectify  all  this,  and  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  most 
important  part  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus ; — in  fact, 
to  remove  this  blot  from  an  interesting  portion  of  mari- 
time geography,  has  been  the  object  of  the  author.  But 
to  have  pointed  to  this  island  or  to  that,  and  merely  to 
have  said  such  was  the  Landfall,  would  have  been  ex- 
citing curiosity  without  satisfying  it ;  telling  a  kind  of 
lame  story, — one  like  an  embassy  of  Ferdinand,  that  was 
designated  by  the  King  of  Portugal  as  wanting  "  both 
head  and  feet."    Hence,  how  Columbus  found  his  Land-    j 
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fall,  and  how  he  left  it, — where  he  went  and  what  he  saw, 
appeared  to  be  so  mixed  up  with  it,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  already  been  done  in  that  way,  it  appeared 
desirable,  with  the  assistance  of  vSenor  Navan'ete,*  to 
draw  up  a  fresh  account  of  his  voyage.  KSome  new  facts 
of  that  voyage  might  present  themselves  ft'oni  whicL 

"  To  point  a  luurat  or  adorn  a  tale" 

concerning  the  Admiral's  proceedings  in  those  long  by- 
gone days.  Besides, — an  interesting  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Columbus,  previous  to  his  voyage,  had  appeared' 
from  the  pen  of  a  French  Naval  Officer  of  distinction^ 
the  Baron  Bonnefoux,  who  has  kindly  permitted  the 
Author  to  adopt  it.  And  hence  this  account  by  the 
Baron,  and  the  valuable  compilation  of  Seiior  Navarrete 
above  alluded  to,  are  the  principal  sources  of  infbrmar 
tion  in  the  following  pages, — Navarrete's  book  sup- 
plying especially  the  particulars  for  the  voyage  and  the 
Landfall. 

The  work  has  cost  several  yeai-s  of  close  application 
at  frequent  intervals  of  rest  from  the  duties  of  the  Hy- 
drographical  Office  of  the  Admiralty.     Attempts  often 

*  Sec  No.  1.  of  list  of  works  consulted  in  tlic  Aj)|>endi.v. 
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defeated  only  to  be  as  often  renewed  with  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  overcome,  were  at  length  crowned  with 
success,  and  the  real  Landfall  of  Columbus,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  now  for  the  first  time  before  the  world. 

This  fact,  which  is  described  in  the  following  pages, 
will  perhaps  form  their  principal  recommendation ;  for 
the  Author  is  well  aware  of  their  imperfections,  and 
how  much  they  might  have  been  enriched  had  not  his 
official  duties  entirely  precluded  him  from  availing  him- 
self of  the  treasures  of  our  principal  national  libraries. 
His  object  however  has  been  accomplished  in  having 
identified  the  Landfall  of  Columbus  on  his  fii*st  voyage 
to  America,  and  for  other  portions  of  his  work  he 
must  for  the  above  reasons  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader. 
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When  a  controversy  is  apparently  decided,  it  passes 
by  and  is  forgotten,  perhaps  no  one  caring  about  it. 
But  when  it  is  found  afterwards  that  the  decision  is  un- 
sound, and  indeed  that  all  parties  concerned  in  it  are 
wrong,  the  original  question  becomes  as  unsettled  as 
ever,  and  possibly  thereby  gains  something  of  interest. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Landfall  of  Columbus. 

The  island  whereon  Columbus  first  landed  in  America, 
and  the  others  which  he  discovered  between  it  and  Cuba, 
remained  in  their  original  obscurity  as  left  by  our  ances- 
tors, until  in  modern  times  the  world  was  charmed  with 
that  interesting  book,  the  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  from  the 
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pen  of  Washington  Irving*.  In  treating*  a  subject  em- 
bracing the  discover}^  of"  America,  the  first  American 
ground  which  received  the  discoverer  at  the  end  of  his 
tedious  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  became  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  and  curiosity.  But  this  question  belong- 
ing rather  to  a  seaman  than  to  any  one  not  nautical, 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  a  friend,  who  provided  the 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Columbus"*  with  the  old  Land- 
fall of  Cat  Island,  along  with  the  track  of  the  Admiral 
across  the  Bahama  Bank  to  Cuba  by  the  Mucarras 
Cays.  The  charts  of  the  time  were  in  a  most  imperfect 
state,  as  may  be  seen  by  that  which  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  used  for  his  book,  in  which  this  track  is  laid 
down. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  "Life  of  Columbus" 
appeared,  the  late  Spanish  Hydrographer,  Seiior  Navar- 
rete,  was  busily  engaged  in  compiling  his  important 
collection  of  the  voyages  of  the  old  Spanish  navigators ; 
and  in  laying  down  the  tracks  of  Columbus  he  had  ar- 
rived at  a  totally  different  conclusion  as  to  his  Landfall 
from  that  of  Washington  Irving.  Of  this  Senor  Na- 
varrete  made  no  secret,  and  Mr.  Irving  readily  acknow- 
ledges  it,  as  well   as  the  attentive  consideration  with 

*  Sef  No.  2.  of  list  of  works  con5.ultP(l  in  tho  Appendix, 
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which  Navarrete  placed  the  papers  of  Columbus  before 
him. 

Seiior  Navarrete's  great  work  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared, the  fii'st  two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  papers  of  Columbus.  It  is  accompanied 
by  charts,  on  which  all  the  tracks  of  the  Admiral  in  his 
several  voyages  are  defined  with  as  much  pains  and  care 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
charts  at  the  time.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  al- 
though Navarrete  printed  the  papers  which  describe  the 
Landfall,  he  did  not  scrutinize  them  so  closely  as  to 
perceive  it ;  and,  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  Co- 
lumbus was  always  sailing  West,  he  adopted  Turks 
Island  for  it,  an  island  which  certainly  approaches  to  it 
nearer  in  several  respects  than  Cat  Island,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  Had  he  fol- 
lowed the  theory  of  Seiior  Mufioz,  he  mig'ht  have  done 
better,  Avho,  although  he  was  right  in  one  particular, 
was  greatly  mistaken  as  to  his  subsequent  course.  But 
Navarrete  was  quite  wrong,  although  no  one  has,  per- 
haps, bestowed  more  pains  than  he  has  on  the  whole 
subject.  And  he  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  mari- 
time geography  by  printing  the  papers  of  Columbus  ; 
for  although  unsuccessful  himself,  he  thereby  placed  the 
means  of  success  in  another  hand. 
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For  several  years  the  question  of  the  Landfall  lay  in 
this  unsettled  condition  between  Seiior  Navarrete  and 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  when  the  Baron  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt  considered  it  a  proper  one  for  decision  in 
his  extraordinary  work  entitled  "  A  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Geography  of  the  New  Continent."*  Here  was  a  geo- 
graphical controversy,  and  one  well  befitting  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  the  Baron  was  engaged ; — a  work 
which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  subjects  embraced  by 
it,  than  the  mass  of  information  with  which  it  abounds. 
But  notwithstanding  the  patient  reasoning,  the  astute 
inquiry,  the  scientific  argument  employed  by  the  learned 
Baron,  the  Landfall  eluded  all  liis  vigilance !  Navarrete 
had  read  Columbus's  Journal  without  perceiving  it ;  but 
the  Baron,  judging  between  him  and  Washington 
Irving,  seems  to  have  placed  more  confidence  in  an  old 
document,  that  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  chart,  by  a 
pilot  named  de  la  Cosa,  who  was  among  the  early  navi- 
gators, but  not  with  Columbus ;  and  then  gave  his  award 
in  favour  of  that  Landfall  which  had  been  advocated  by 
Mr.  Washington  Irving. 

Considering  that  a  certain  amount  of  nautical 
knowledge   is  essential   in   dealing  with  nautical  sub- 

*  St'(;  No.  ;}  of  list  of  workt*  consulted  in  tlic  Appendix. 
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jects,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  coiTect  view 
of  the  Landfall  should  be  found  in  a  recent  work  on 
the  Spanish  Conquests  in  America  by  Mr,  Arthur 
Helps ;  or  in  that  entitled  '  Select  Letters  of  Colum- 
bus,' which  appeared  previously,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Major, 
of  the  British  Museum.  Hence,  valuable  as  these 
works  both  are,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
latter  should  follow  the  conclusions  of  Navarrete, 
(strenuously  supported  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Gibbs,* 
a  resident  of  Turks  Island,)  while  the  former  does  not 
even  pretend  to  recognize  any  particular  island  as  the 
Landfall  of  Columbus." 

Thus  the  three  modern  works  in  which  we  are  entitled 
to  look  for  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Columbus,  the  latter,  moreover,  professing 
to  decide  the  difficult  recondite  point  on  which  the  two 
former  are  at  issue,  all  fail  at  the  interesting  time  of  his 
first  arrival  on  the  shores  of  America !  Columbus  (to 
use  his  own  words)  had  indeed  "  unbarred  the  gates  of 
the  West ; "  but  the  road  by  which  he  had  passed  those 
gates  has  been  until  now  a  secret  path ;  no  one  has  yet 
traced  him  through  them. 

The  words  of  the  Admiral  himself  are  now  employed 

*  See  No.  4  of  list  oF  works  consulted  in  the  Api)eudix. 
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by  tlic  Aiitlior  of  the  Landfiall  to  achieve  this  task  of  ages, 
— one  that  has  foiled  all  who  haA^e  approached  it.  For 
the  means  of  doing  so  he  is  indebted  to  Sefior  Navarrete. 
And  the  patience  which  Navarrete  devoted  to  it  as  well  as 
in  publishing  the  papers  of  Columbus,  will  be  best  appreci- 
ated from  his  own  words.  He  tells  us,  "  In  the  documents 
now  published  the  place  of  the  originals  is  noted  with  the 
view  of  giving  authenticity  to  our  copies ;  but  although 
all  are  authenticated  in  their  meaning  and  contents, 
they  have  not  all  been  copied  with  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  minutiae,  a  defect  which  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  writers  not  understanding  obsolete  terms, 
(jr  not  being  able  to  decipher  the  frequent  abbreviations 
of  the  ancient  writings,  or  the  true  meaning  of  a  phrase, 
or  the  forms  of  public  despatches.  Sometimes  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  became  obscured  by  false  punctuation, 
and  even  the  absolute  defiance  of  all  rules  of  grammar. 
These  difficulties,  added  to  those  arising  from  the  paper 
being  old  and  rotten,  and  the  ink  much  obliterated, 
made  matters  worse,  but  were  in  some  degree  remedied 
by  persons  accustomed  to  deal  with  ancient  manu- 
scripts."* 

Now  those  words,  so   carefully  preserved   by  Sefior 

*  Niivarntc,  >iu.  J.  ul  li^l  of  wuvks;,  vol.  i.  y.  cv. 
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Navarrete,  and  no  other  than  tliose,  after  being  analysed 
and  sifted  from  among  tlie  multitudes  of  others  by 
wliich  they  have  been  so  long  concealed,  have  formed 
the  authority  for  the  Landfall.  It  is  right  to  be  explicit 
on  this  point,  as  the  station  filled  by  the  Author  in  the 
Hydrographic  Office  at  the  Admiralty  might  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  afforded  him  exclusively  the 
means  of  unravelling  this  knotty  question. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Admiralty  has  ac- 
quired, by  the  liberal  views  of  successive  Governments 
on  the  importance  of  good  charts,  a  more  comprehensive 
store  of  hydrographic  information  of  most  parts  of  the 
world  than  perhaps  any  other  in  existence.  But  that 
office  is  comparatively  of  modern  date,  having  been 
established  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  its 
resources  are  limited  to  current  demands  for  good  mo- 
dern charts.  The  wants  of  the  antiquarian  have  little 
chance  of  being  satisfied  there.  And  even  in  reference 
to  modern  charts  most  of  the  shores  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered in  his  first  Yoy&ge  have  not  yet  been  really  sur- 
veyed. Thus,  neither  Watling  Island  (his  Gruanahani) 
nor  the  Crooked  Island  Group  (his  Fragrant  Isles)  have 
been  surveyed  on  the  liberal  scale  of  Long  Island,  off 
the  South- West  end  of  which  he  anchored,  and  after 
namino-  it  described  it  in  two  or  three  words. 
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As  the  pag-es  of  Navarrete's  volume  have  thus  afforded 
the  single  yet  sufficient  authority  for  the  Landfall  of 
Columbus,  so  have  they  supplied  the  whole  information 
relating  to  the  voyage  before  us.  Nothing  is  herein 
stated  that  is  not  given  by  Navarrete.  A  mere  servile 
translation  has  not  been  adopted ;  the  substance  of  those 
documents  is  presented  to  the  reader,  and  it  is  only  on 
special  occasions  that  quotations  from  the  original  have 
been  added. 

Thus,  while  the  volume  of  Navarrete  has  formed  the 
text-book  for  the  Landfall,  the  published  charts  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office  are  the  documents  to  which 
the  words  of  Columbus  containing  his  courses  and  dis- 
tances among  the  islands  from  that  point  to  Cuba 
have  been  most  perseveringly  applied  until  their  right 
places  were  ascertained.  They  are  now  before  the  reader 
in  the  accompanying  chart,  along  with  the  tracks  as- 
sumed as  those  of  the  Admiral  by  the  authors  above- 
mentioned. 

Having  thus  recognized  the  islands  discovered  by 
Columbus  and  applied  the  names  he  assigned  to  them, 
the  bank  on  which  he  anchored  between  them  and  Cuba 
appeared  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  so  closely  but  briefly 
described,  and  the  place  of  his  anchorage  given  by  his 
courses  and  the  specified  distance  from  the  Arenas  Isles 
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with  30  much  precision,  that,  being  without  a  name,  it  has 
fairly  established  its  claim  to  be  recognized  as  Columbus 
Bank.  The  Cay  (Verd)  at  its  eastern  end  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, found  its  name  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Northward 
of  it,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Admiral.  The  tracks  of  Columbus  along  the  coasts  of 
Cuba  and  Espaiiola,  in  the  former  as  far  as  the  Caravelas 
Grandes,  and  in  the  latter  throughout,  are  those  laid  down 
by  Senor  Navarrete,  the  shoalness  of  the  water  fully  cor- 
responding with  that  mentioned  by  Columbus  at  the 
Caravelas  entrance  as  obliging  him  to  turn  back  from 
his  Westerly  route.  We  are  yet  to  see  a  good  chart  of 
the  shores  of  both  these  islands  with  their  outlying  reefs, 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  of  the  shoal  on 
which  Columbus  lost  his  ship,  we  know  as  little  now  as 
we  did  a  century  ago ;  and  of  the  island  of  Tortuga, 
alluded  to  by  him,  even  the  shores  of  it  are  yet  un- 
known. 

One  word  more  only  may  be  added  to  this  already 
lengthened  statement.  The  Author  has  studiously  en- 
deavoured, in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject, 
not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism,  and  to  give 
his  authority  for  differing  from  those  theories  which  he 
believes  that  he  has  successfully  opposed.  And  while 
he  has  found  himself  compelled  to  do  so,  he  trusts  that 
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if  ill  remarking-  on  the  different  tracks  of  the  Admiral 
his  comments  should  wear  the  appearance  of  hastiness, 
they  will  still  be  taken  in  good  part  by  the  advocates  of 
those  tracks,  and  a  generous  allowance  accorded  to  him 
from  an  assurance  that  his  confidence  has  only  pro- 
ceeded from  a  conviction  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth 
of  which  they  were  in  search,  and  on  which  alone  could 
be  finally  established  The  Landfall  of  Columbub. 
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Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa  in  the 
year  1435.  His  father,  who  was  a  hnmble  wool-carder, 
had  married  Susannah  Fontanarossa,  by  which  union  he 
had  four  cliildren,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Christopher. 
An  origin  so  modest  was  not  sufficient  for  historians,  who 
have  endeavoured  in  latter  ages  to  find  one  more  illus- 
trious. But  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  sons  of  Columbus, 
has  said,  with  much  good  sense,  that  his  greatest  boast 
was  to  be  the  son  of  such  a  parent,  and  that  he  much 
preferred  it  to  having  a  long  series  of  noble  ancestors. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  youth  Christopher  was  too 
evident  to  admit  of  his  being  brought  up  to  his  father's 
pursuit,  who  subjected  himself  to  much  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  give  him  a  good  education.  His  pa- 
ternal fondness,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  neglected 
nothing  to  secure  it.  In  the  boy's  early  youth  he  was 
provided  with  masters  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
and  geography,  for  which  latter  science  he  possessed  a  i 
decided  taste.  He  soon  evinced  an  irresistible  propensity 
for  the  sea,  and  during  his  after  life  never  alluded  to 
this  early  inclination  without  attributing  it  (with  that 
true  piety  which  was  always  one  of  the  distinctive  traits 
of  his  character)  to  an  impulse  more  than  human ; — one 
which  he  considered  drew  him  irresistibly  onward  in  the 
only  path  by  which  he  could  perform  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  of  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  passive 
instrument. 

His  father  did  not  discountenance  such  decided  predi- 
lections. Fresh  sacrifices  were  necessary,  and  he  reso- 
lutely employed  all  his  resources  to  obtain  for  his  son  an 
entrance  to  the  University  of  Padua,  Any  other  parent 
(be  it  said  to  the  honour  of  the  father  of  Columbus)  might 
have  sent  the  youth  to  sea  in  some  mercantile  vessel  as 
a  cabin-boy,  and  considered  that  he  had  thus  provided 
for  his  son.  But  he  well  knew  the  consequences,  and 
determined  to  advance  his  future  career  by  enabling  him 
to  study  and  familiarize  himself  in  imagination  with 
those  scenes  in  which  he  was  hereafter  to  take  so  impor- 
tant a  part,  and  raise  himself  to  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion by  his  own  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  his  own 
intellectual  powers. 
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At  Padua  the  youth  Columbus  was  of  course  gTounded 
in  Latin,  at  that  time  the  general  language  taught  at 
schools,  and  he  soon  became  familiar  with  it.  He  also 
learnt  geometry  and  astronomy,  besides  geography,  and 
great  was  his  joy  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  na- 
vigation. 

Thus  passed  the  early  days  of  Columbus :  thus  was 
his  mind  schooled  to  contend  with  those  difficulties  which 
he  was  destined  to  surmount,  and  thus  it  was  by  close 
early  application,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  ef- 
forts wliich  his  father  had  made  to  place  him  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  in  the  world,  that  he  acquired  the 
difficult  art  of  accomplishing  great  projects  with  small 
means,  and  supply mg  the  insufficiency  of  these  by  his 
acquirements  and  energy  of  character.  In  short,  in  his 
various  enterprises  the  merit  of  his  work  was  always  en- 
hanced by  the  scantiness  of  the  resources  with  which  it 
was  performed. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Columbus,  gifted  with  sufficient 
instruction  to  give  freedom  to  his  bent  of  mind,  went  to 
sea  under  the  care  of  a  relative  named  Colombo,  who 
had  earned  a  high  reputation.  This  commander  was 
ever  ready  for  enterprise ;  active,  but  rash  in  danger, 
and  impetuous  to  a  degree :  were  a  commercial  specula- 
tion in  hand,  or  an  enterprise  against  an  enemy  to  be 
undertaken,  he  was  always  the  first  to  be  consulted. 

A  seafaring  life  of  all  others  in  those  early  days  was 
fraught  with  hazardous  adventure.  Commercial  enter- 
prise at  sea  was  then  less  like  a  mere  voyage  than  a  cruize 
for  piracy,  which  in  some  measure  was  legalized  ;  and 
vessels  thus  employed  were  obliged  at  least  to  be  able  to 
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defend  themselves.  The  quarrels  of  tlie  different  Italian 
States,  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  brave  Catalans,  the 
several  petty  squadrons  equipped  for  private  or  political 
interests  of  chiefs  who  were  the  petty  sovereigns  of  their 
lands,  the  military  armaments  of  men  seeking-  fortune 
by  arms,  and,  lastly,  the  religious  wars  against  the  Ma- 
hometans, all  contributed  to  bring  to  the  Mediterranean 
men  whose  country  bordered  this  sea  to  enact  there  the 
most  stirring  scenes  of  war,  and  to  render  it  the  best 
school  for  the  young  mariner.  It  was  thus  Columbus 
embarked,  and  there  he  was  initiated  in  the  ways  and 
discipline  of  the  seaman. 

In  1459,  when  John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  fitted 
out  a  fleet  at  Genoa  for  a  descent  on  Naples,  with  the 
view  of  conquering  that  kingdom  for  his  father,  Rene, 
Duke  of  Provence,  Columbus  embarked  in  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  under  his  relation.  The  expedition  lasted 
four  years,  in  the  course  of  which  success  was  various  ; 
and  Columbus  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallant  behaviour.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  out  a  galley 
from  the  port  of  Tunis  with  no  less  skill  than  bravery. 

For  several  years  Columbus  sailed  with  his  relative 
Colombo  in  the  Mediterranean ;  at  one  time  espousing 
the  quarrels  of  some  Italian  State,  at  others  wanting  with 
the  Infidels.  In  the  narrative  of  naval  warfare  of  the 
time,  Colombo  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  an  Admiral, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  young  seaman 
to  know  that  he  had  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
tliis  renowned  man. 

In  several  of  tliose  cruizes  C-olumbus  had  a  command, 
and  took  his  part  in  some  important  hostile  encounters, 
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until  he  accompanied  his  patron  to  the  coast  of  Portugal 
to  intercept  four  Venetian  gallej^s  expected  from  Flanders. 
He  attacked  one  by  boarding  in  spite  of  her  oars,  and  a 
severe  action  ensued,  in  which  much  loss  was  sustained 
on  both  sides ;  when  the  galley  took  fire  and  both  ves- 
sels were  thus  destroyed.  This  affair  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Columbus.  He  however  fortunately  seizing  an  oar, 
supported  himself  on  it,  and  after  two  hours'  swimming 
reached  the  shore  in  an  exhausted  condition.  He  was 
long  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  this  disaster ;  but 
he  had  a  good  constitution.  He  proceeded  afterwards 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  met  several  of  liis  countrymen,  and 
took  up  his  residence  among  them  in  that  city. 

The  foregoing  incident  in  the  life  of  Columbus  is  re- 
lated on  his  own  authority,  repeated  by  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand ;  for  it  has  been  stated,  on  what  have  been  consi- 
dered good  grounds,  that  he  was  already  at  Lisbon  when 
this  affaii'  occurred.  The  Portuguese  had  now  entered 
on  their  great  series  of  maritime  discoveries.  And  whe- 
ther the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  spii'it  of  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  Columbus 
for  all  maritime  enterprise,  led  him  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  might  faii'ly  expect  to  find  encouragement  in  that 
kind  of  employment  which  was  so  entirely  in  accordance 
with  his  inclinations. 

The  Canary  Islands,  reported  by  ancient  mariners, 
and  called  the  Fortunate  Islands,  were  yet  scarcely 
known,  their  very  existence  was  little  more  than  the  rem- 
nant of  a  tradition.  These  were  rediscovered  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Genoese  and  Catalonians,  and 
the  frequeiir   voyagi's  uf  the   Portuguese   navigators  to 
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the  neighbouniig-  coasts  of  Africa,  and  attracted  some 
attention.  These  voyages  were  now  followed  up  with 
fresh  vigour  through  the  encouragement  of  Prmce  Hen- 
ry, son  of  John  the  First  of  Portugal,  who  having  ac- 
companied Ms  father  to  Ceuta  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Moors,  and  liaving  heard  of  Guinea,  looked  forward 
to  making  important  discoveries  in  that  direction. 

On  his  return  the  Prince  retired  to  Sagres,  where,  in 
a  modest  dwelling  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  cultivated 
those  schemes  of  maritime  discovery  which  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  It  was  in  the  calm  retreat  of 
Sagres,  with  an  expanded  view  of  the  ocean  before  him, 
that  he  gave  himself  up  to  nautical  science,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  geography  and  astronomy,  of  which  latter  science 
the  Arabs  had  given  the  first  principles  to  Europe,  and 
in  which  those  of  them  who  resided  in  Spain  then 
excelled.  Henry  summoned  learned  men  about  him, 
and  communicated  to  them  his  views  on  these  subjects, 
with  his  opinion  (which  was  premature  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived)  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable,  and 
that  India  could  be  reached  by  following  its  coast  by  the 
sea.  He  pointed  out  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa,  enriched  by  their  mono- 
poly of  Asiatic  commerce,  by  which  also  they  assisted 
their  establishments  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople.  The  riches  of  the  East,  he  said,  al- 
thougli  coming  by  a  circuitous  route,  did  not  fail  to  se- 
cure them  considerable  benefit,  since  the  merchants  of 
these  republics  were  those  who  supplied  all  Europe. 
The  Prince  wisely  held,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  Portugal  to  participate  in  the  benefits  thus  enjoyed  by 
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the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  and  considered  that  some 
of  those  benefits  would  be  gained  by  giving-  a  turn  to 
commerce  and  going  direct  to  India  by  means  of  na- 
vigation. 

But  the  art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Mariners  had  not  veritured  to  lose  sight  of  the  land ; 
they  would  allude  with  terror  to  the  immeasurable  ex- 
tent of  the  ocean  and  its  dangerous  mountain  waves : 
forming  their  ideas  by  the  set  of  the  tides  and  the  sea 
which  immediately  surrounded  Gibraltar,  and  thus  mag- 
nifying in  their  imagination  the  dangers  they  would  en- 
counter by  being  exposed  to  these  currents,  which  they 
considered  were  still  stronger  the  further  they  were  found 
from  the  shore.  They  believed  that  our  globe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Equator,  was  divided  by  a  burning  zone, 
the  excessive  heat  of  which  prevented  any  one  from 
going  beyond  it.  In  short,  the  minds  of  people  gene- 
rally were  occupied  by  a  superstitious  belief  that  who- 
ever ventured  beyond  Cape  Bojador  on  the  African  coast, 
would  never  live  to  return  ! 

Prince  Henry  resolutely  combated  all  these  I'ears  and 
prejudices  on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  science.  He 
founded  a  maritime  school  at  Sagres,  endowing  it  with 
the  most  eminent  professors  of  navigation.  Marine 
charts  were  constructed  there  and  improved  under  his 
own  immediate  superintendence  with  the  most  authentic 
documents  that  could  be  obtained  anywhere ;  the  com- 
pass of  Flavio  Gioja  of  Amalfi  was  improved ;  books  of 
navigation  were  compiled,  exhibiting  methods  of  per- 
forming nautical  calculations: — in  short,  everything 
concerning  navigation  was  studied  and  improved,  and 
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from  tliis  quiet  retreat  a  spirit  of  enterprise  sprung 
forth  that  animated  the  entire  nation,  and  gave  en- 
couragement to  bold  expeditions.  Under  this  excite- 
ment the  dreaded  boundary  of  Cape  Bojador  was 
passed;  even  the  regions  of  the  tropic,  wher3  the 
imaginary  belt  of  fire  was  supposed  to  exist,  were  in- 
vaded ;  Cape  Verd  was  discovered ;  the  Azores  were 
discovered,  and  a  navigator  named  John  de  Santarem, 
accompanied  by  Peter  Escove,  reached  the  coast  of 
Guinea  in  1471. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  commanders  of  these  expe- 
ditions. King  John  had  displayed  good  policy.  As  no- 
thing could  be  better  calculated  to  disarm  popular  preju- 
dice than  extending  the  sanction  of  the  Church  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  maritime  expeditions, 
the  approval  of  the  Pope  was  obtained,  and  he  by 
his  spiritual  authority  bestowed  on  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal the  right  of  sovereignty  over  all  the  countries 
which  the  Portuguese  might  discover  even  including 
India. 

The  publication  of  the  Papal  Bull  to  this  effect,  exer- 
cised a  magic  influence  on  the  people,  who  entered  at 
once  into  the  plans  of  the  Prince  with  all  his  enthusiasm, 
and  thought  only  of  penetrating  down  the  coast  of  Africa 
with  their  ships  and  reaching  even  India  by  sea.  But,  alas 
for  the  young  Prince !  In  the  midst  of  these  successes  he 
fell  the  victim  of  an  early  death,  in  1473,  without  seeing 
his  favourite  hopes  realized ;  having  only  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  his  projects  of  maritime  discovery  would 
be  effected.  Much  indeed  was  it  to  be  lamented  that 
such  was  the  early  fate  of  a  prince  endowed  with  a  mind 
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the  amiableness  of  whicli  may  be  judged  by  the  simple 
motto  adopted  by  him  in  the  words  "  Do  Good,"  which 
words  were  the  spring  of  all  his  actions. 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Columbus  had  arrived  in 
Lisbon  in  1470,  at  a  time  when  learned  men  and  enter- 
prising individuals  were  hastening  there  from  all  parts. 
He  was  then  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  moral 
qualities  were  fully  developed.  Let  us  dwell  a  little  on 
some  incidents  of  his  nautical  life,  that  will  prove  that 
he  was  second  to  no  one  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. As  to  his  physical  qualities  and  the  character  of 
his  physiognomy,  it  may  perhaps  be  puerile  to  allude  to 
them ;  but  the  following  brief  description  of  him  is  con- 
sidered to  convey  a  faithful  portrait  as  given  by  his  son 
Ferdinand.  He  describes  his  parent  as  having  a  large 
ample  forehead,  a  face  inclined  to  be  long,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  penetrating  eyes,  with  a  clear  complexion  en- 
livened by  a  fine  colour.  His  hair  during  youth  was 
light,  his  figure  good  and  above  the  ordinary  stature,  his 
look  was  animated,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
features  gTave  and  dig*nified.  There  are  several  portraits 
of  him  extant,  among  which  M.  Jomard  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  that  which  for  some  time  has  been  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  Vincennes  from  the  pencil  of  Titian,  or 
one  of  the  best  artists  of  his  school.  The  author  of  these 
lines  possesses  one,  preserved  indeed  by  him  with  a  reli- 
gious veneration,  for  it  has  two  guarantees  of  its  faithful- 
ness ; — one,  that  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  de- 
scription of  his  son  Ferdinand ;  the  other,  the  Spanish 
inscri]>tioii  beneath  it.  which  ti-anslated  runs  fhus : — 
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"  Clu'istopher  Columbus,   High  Admiral  of  the  Sea, 
Vice  Roy  and  Governor  General  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  he  discovered.     Copied  from  an  original  portrait 
preserved  in  his  family.      This  copy,  presented  to  the 
Baron  Bonnefoux,  Maritime  Prefect,  by  the  Vice  Admi- 
ral Gravina."     Gravina,  it  is  well  known,  was  second  in 
command  of  the  Spanish  Squadron  under  Admiral  Maz- 
zaredo,  who  was  carried  into  Brest  by  Admiral  Bruix  in 
1799,    and   was    Commander-in-Chief  of  the    Spanish 
Fleet  combined  with  ours  at  Trafalgar,  where  he  fell  in 
battle.   He  was  also  Chamberlain  to  His  Catholic  Majesty. 
Columbus  was  gifted  with  much  natural    eloquence 
and  perspicuity  of  reasoning.     Although  his  was  a  life 
of  adventure,  and  he  might  here  and  there  meet  with  a 
companion  not  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  liis  morals, 
his  own  were  decidedly  irreproachable,  and  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  did  how  to  respect  himself,  or  how  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  others.     Affable,  kind,  and  concili- 
ating,   he   would    even   study   to   restrain   his   natural 
abruptness  of  manner  by  accustoming  himself  to  a  grave 
and  dignified  deportment,  and  by  suppressing  in  himself 
all  unnecessary  amplification  of  language.     His  whole 
life  was  an  example  of  sincere  piety,  so  that  when  he 
came  to  unfold  his  theories  before  theologians  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  ideas  of  truth,  no  one  could  make  it 
ai)pear  that  he  wantonly  attacked  religion,— a  line  of  con- 
duct which  served  iiim  perhaps  more  than  any  of  his 
qualiHcations  in  obtaining  for  him  the  adoption  of  his 
plans.     All  were  agreed  in  considering  him  well  adapted 
for   executing   the  extraordinary  project  which  he  had 
ronr-pivod   nf  disruvnniu-   ,l„   w,,„,,„   b^ujidarv  of  the 
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Atlantic,  and  that  lie  only  wanted  such  an  opportunity 
as  this  would  give  him  to  prove  the  full  value  of  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  he  possessed. 

At  Lisbon  Columbus  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
an  Italian  named  Palestrello,  who  died  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  seamen  in  the  employment  of  Prince 
Henry.  He  had  established  the  Portuguese  authority 
as  Governor  of  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  discovered  in 
1418-19  by  Tristan  Van  Zano;  but  notwithstanding  the 
advantageous  nature  of  that  appointment,  he  left  but 
small  proof  of  it.  The  other  daughter  of  Palestrello  had 
married  Correo,  who  had  also  been  Governor  of  Porto 
Santo.  After  his  marriage,  Columbus  made  several 
voyages  to  Guinea,  and  went  also  to  Porto  Santo  in  con- 
sequence of  his  family  connection.  It  was  during  his 
stay  in  that  island  that  his  son  Diego  was  born.  In  the 
intervals  between  his  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Columbus  constructed  sea  charts,  the  sale  of  which  con- 
tributed to  the  comforts  of  his  aged  father,  and  assisted 
in  settina:  his  brothers  out  in  the  world. 

The  social  intercourse  which  he  here  enjoyed  with 
Correo,  and  his  close  application  to  the  construction  of 
charts,  always  one  of  his  most  favourite  pursuits,  and 
his  examination  of  the  MSS.  and  notes  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  showing  the  continual  discoveries  of  African 
Coast  by  the  Portuguese,  added  excitement  to  a  naturally 
ardent  mind,  and  the  object  of  these  voyages  being  to 
extend  the  Portuguese  discoveries  to  India  by  the  East, 
naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  attempting  more  than 
this  in  the  discovery  of  it  by  the  West.  The  design 
once  conceived,  was  ever  foremost  in  his  thoughts,  and 
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tlie  more  he  dwelt  on  it  the  more  reasonable  it  appeared 

to  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  collected  a  variety  of  tabulous 
statements  and  reports  from  the  African  Coast  as  well  as 
the  Azores  and  Porto  Santo,  on  the  existence  of  land 
situated  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  these  had  given  rise  to 
his  o-rand  scheme.  Had  this  been  the  case,  these  stories 
would  have  been  equally  known  to  Prince  Henry,  who 
would  never  have  conceded  to  another  the  honour  of  ori- 
ginating such  an  enterprise  as  that  conceived  by  Colum- 
bus. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  deprive  him  of  it  by  at- 
tributino-  this  remarkable  idea  to  any  other  cause  than 
that  advanced  by  Ferdinand,  namely,  the  most  matured 
retiection,  and  a  judgment  assisted  by  a  liberal  degree  of 
maritime  experience.  Let  us  follow  Columbus  step  by 
step,  and  we  shall  tind  sufficient  reason  to  confii'm  the 
opinion  of  his  son  Ferdinand  ; — it  will  be  quite  evident 
that  these  vague  reports  and  idle  stories  have  sprung 
from  invidious  motives,  and  liad  no  influence  whatever 
over  the  vigorous  mhid  of  Columbus, — that  his  plan 
originated  with  himself  and  was  even  founded  on  the  best 
of  reasoning. 

Toscanelli,  an  Italian  Cosmographer,  then  resided  at 
Florence,  and  there  is  a  correspondence  between  him  and 
Columbus,  dated  in  1474,  in  which  the  latter  enters  on 
the  subject  which  had  long  occupied  his  mind.  He 
therein  ad\-anced  tlie  principle  of  the  earth  having  a 
spherical  form,  by  which  reason  a  lino  traced  round  it 
would  be  a  circle  like  the  Equator,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
two  plac(^s  on  opposite  .^ides  of  it  would  consequently  be 
}il;tci;d  with  fhrii' feci  (»p]1()S(m1  to  cmcIi  other.    This  was  held 
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to  be  one  of  the  most  rash  assertions  ever  advanced.  He 
divided  the  Equator  like  all  other  circles  into  3G0  equal 
parts,  and  relying  on  the  globe  of  Ptolemy  and  the  new 
chart  by  Marimis  of  Tyre,  he  allowed  the  ancients  had 
knowledge  of  225  of  these  degrees,  which  included  all  the 
space  from  East  to  West  between  the  town  of  Thine,  the 
Eastern  extreme  of  Asia,  and  the  Fortunate  or  Canary 
Islands,  these  being  the  Western  boundary  of  the  then 
known  world.  Since  that  period,  the  Portuguese  disco- 
vered the  Azores,  rendering  it  necessary  to  add  about  15 
degrees  to  the  225  of  the  ancients,  making  up  thus  240 
degrees,  equivalent  to  two  tliirds  of  the  circular  extent 
of  the  globe. 

This  conclusion  of  Columbus  depended  for  its  accu- 
racy on  that  of  Ptolemy's  globe  and  the  chart,  for  on 
these  was  his  calculation  founded.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  Eastern  extreme  of  Asia  was  extended  too  far  East, 
and  this  error,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  Columbus, 
was  favourable  to  his  views ;  for  it  left  him  to  reckon 
only  120  degrees,  or  2,400  leagues,  between  the  Azores 
and  the  nearest  part  of  Asia.  It  remained  then,  after 
having  gone  beyond  the  space  occupied  by  these  120 
degrees,  either  to  arrive  at  the  Eastern  confines  of  Asia, 
or  to  discover  some  intervening  land.  If  we  refer  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Arab  Alfragan,  founded  on  the  opin- 
ions of  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  these  120 
degrees  would  not  have  consisted  of  2,400  leagues ;  for 
this  mathematician  supposed  the  earth  to  be  of  less  ex- 
tent than  it  really  is,  and  according  to  him  each  degree 
of  the  Equator  would  be  much  less  than  20  leagmes. 

The  reply  of  Toscanelli  to  the  letter  of  Columbus  was 
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most  encouraging',  tor  lie  alluded  to  the  Venetian 
traveller  Marco  Polo  having  penetrated  much  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  Ptolemy,  and  he  had 
travelled  in  the  previous  century  to  the  most  distant 
limits  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Toscanelli  immediately 
saw  the  extraordinary  tendency  of  Columbus's  project ; 
he  expressed  his  admiration  of  it,  and  earnestly  begged 
him  to  carry  it  into  effect,  assuring  him  that  in  leaving 
Lisbon  he  would  onl}'^  have  to  make  good  1,350  leagues 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  province  of  Mangi  near  Cathay, 
the  name  by  which  he  alluded  to  China.  To  encourage 
him  still  more,  he  took  a  review  of  the  wonderful  ac- 
count given  of  Cathay  by  Marco  Polo, — the  greatness 
of  the  Grand  Khan  or  Emperor  of  those  opulent  coun- 
tries. He  alluded  to  the  splendour  of  Cambalu  and 
Quinsai,  the  capitals  of  his  empire,  and  the  wonderful 
riches  of  the  island  of  Cipango,  near  Cathay,  by  which 
he  probably  meant  Japan.  Toscanelli  accompanied  his 
disquisitions  by  a  chart,  on  which  were  delineated  the 
Western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  separated  from  the 
Eastern  shores  of  Asia  by  the  short  distance  of  1,350 
leagues,  and  Japan,  Antilla,  and  many  other  islands  of 
less  importance  appeared  on  it  at  different  distances  from 
each  other.  This  reply  from  Toscanelli  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  for  in  his  various 
occupations  and  in  his  voyages  frequent  allusion  is  made 
to  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan  of  Cathay  and  to 
the  island  of  Japan,  with  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
thus  become  familiar  from  the  information  of  his  learned 
correspondent. 
The  views  of  Columbus  having  thus  received  the  high 
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approval  of  Toscanelli,  lie  was  convinced  of  their  validity  ; 
and  henceforward  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  advance 
his  theory.  Indeed  he  devoted  himself  to  it  so  completely, 
that  he  never  alluded  to  it  with  any  doubt  of  realizing 
it.  He  was  as  certain  of  its  truth  as  if  he  had  seen  and 
trodden  on  the  very  ground  which  his  imagination  had 
called  into  existence.  A  religious  feeling,  bordering  on 
romance,  took  possession  of  his  mind.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  said  of  him,  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  plans  he 
assumed  the  air  of  a  person  who  considered  himself  in- 
spii^ed  by  the  Supreme  Power,  as  the  being  of  all  others 
who  was  to  accomplish  a  project  which  surpassed  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  mere  mortal  man  to  conceive, 
and  that  he  was  to  execute  a  decree,  in  doing  which  he 
looked  on  himself  to  be  no  more  than  the  humble  and 
willing  agent.  And  when  he  would  add  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  the  most  distant  ends  of  the  earth 
were  about  to  be  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
that  all  nations,  isles,  and  people  of  every  language  were 
soon  to  be  united  under  the  banner  of  the  Divine  Redeemer 
of  Mankind,  his  hearers  scarcely  knew  which  to  admire 
most,  the  soundness  of  his  arguments,  the  eloquence 
and  warmth  with  which  he  advanced  them,  or  the  lively 
religious  faith  with  which  he  was  animated. 

The  result  was,  that  he  became  absorbed  in  his  plans. 
There  was  an  air  of  authority  about  him  and  a  dignity 
in  his  manner  that  struck  all  who  saw  him.  He  consi- 
dered himself  on  principle  above  envy  or  slander,  and  in 
calm  and  serious  discussion  always  had  the  superiority 
in  argument  on  the  subject  of  his  schemes.  To  refuse 
to  assist  him  in  his  projects  was  one  thing ;  but  it  was 
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impossible  to  reply  to  his  discourse,  in  refutation  of  his 
arguments,  and  above  all  not  to  respect  the  man,  who 
would  say  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  "  Such  is  my  plan : 
if  it  be  dangerous  to  execute,  I  am  no  mere  theorist  who 
would  leave  to  another  the  prospect  of  perishing  in  car- 
rying it  out,  but  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  in  doing  so.  If  I  do  not  rea^h  the 
shores  of  Asia  by  sea,  it  will  be  because  the  Atlantic  has 
other  boundai'ies  in  the  West,  and  these  boundaries  I 
will  discover." 


ARCTIC  VOYAGE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PROFESSIONAL  SKILL  OF  COLUMBUS — LAYS  HIS  PROJECT  BEFORE 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GENOA — ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  POR- 
TUGUESE—  RECEPTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  HIS  PLAN  — 
FINALLY  QUITS  LISBON — PROCEEDS  TO  GENOA  AND  TO  SPAIN 
— ARRIVES  AT  THE  CONVENT  OP  LA  RABIDA — HIS  PROJECT 
APPROVED — OFFERS  OF  PINZON — REPAIRS  WITH  LETTERS  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CASTILE  AT  CORDOVA  —  FERDINAND  AND 
ISABELLA — PORTRAITS— HIS  ILL  RECEPTION  BY  THE  MINIS- 
TER— FINDS  POWERFUL  ADVOCATES  AND  IS  PRESENTED  TO 
FERDINAND — OBTAINS  ATTENTION  TO  HIS  VIEWS. 

About  this  time  Columbus  quitted  Portugal  on  a 
voyage  to  Northern  latitudes,  and  penetrated  about  a 
hundred  leagues  within  the  Arctic  circle,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  satisfy  liimself  how  far  these  regions  were  habit- 
able. He  mentions  the  isle  of  Thule,  probably  Iceland, 
the  Thule  of  the  ancients  not  being  so  far  West.  In 
his  account  of  this  voyage  we  have  proof  of  his  great 
desire  to  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  world, 
and  to  explore  the  Western  boundary  of  the  Ocean. 
Few  navigators  of  his  day  possessed  the  qualifications  of 
Columbus.  He  had  improved  the  education  given  to 
him  by  his  father.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  made  many 
voyages,  and  for  twenty  years  had  navigated  all  the 
known  seas ;  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and 
had  neglected  no  opportunity  of  improving  his  nautical 
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knowledge  ;  be  spoke  several  languages,  had  constructed 
many  charts  which  obtained  him  the  high  opinion  of 
hydrographers,  and  thus  with  a  good  grace  could  offer 
his  services  to  conduct  a  difficult  or  perilous  expedition, 
and  say  that  he  had  given  abundant  proof  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  courage,  experience,  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  command  it,  with  the  fairest  chance  of  success. 

Several  years  passed  before  Columbus  could  decide 
how  he  should  eifect  his  project,  for  he  needed  a  power- 
ful friend  to  provide  him  with  the  means,  and  he  soon 
saw  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  such  a  person.  He 
looked  on  it  as  belonging  to  the  patronage  of  a  Sove- 
reign, who  should  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  the 
countries  he  should  discover,  and  to  reward  him  with 
those  honours  to  which  his  success  would  entitle  him. 
Besides,  he  must  have  seamen  who  would  consent  to 
follow  him,  for  even  the  Portuguese  themselves,  not- 
withstanding their  general  use  of  the  compass  under  the 
encouragement  of  Prince  Henry,  would  only  make  gra- 
dual and  timid  advances  to  the  South  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  were  still  careful  to  keep  sight  of  land. 
How  could  such  a  system  meet  the  views  of  Columbus, 
who  would  require  them  to  sail  West,  to  find,  as  they 
would  suppose,  the  dangerous  distant  borders  of  the  At- 
lantic? Certainly  nothing  would  to  them  appear  less 
practicable  or  more  dangerous. 

Columbus  first  addressed  himself,  to  the  Government 
of  Genoa,  his  native  place,  making  known  his  plans,  and 
seeking  its  encouragement.  As  a  citizen  of  Genoa  he 
considered  this  step  as  one  of  duty ;  and  as  his  contri- 
bution to  the  prosperity  of  his  country.     He  would  have 
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^t  out  immediately  had  liis  offer  been  accepted  ;  but  it 
was  not  even  entertained. 

Alphonso  had  succeeded  Jolm  the  First  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal ;  but  his  wars  with  Spain  occupied  him  so 
much,  that  there  was  little  hope  that  he  would  take  up 
an  expedition  which  might  be  both  expensive  and  uncer- 
tain :  so  from  the  probability  of  a  refusal  no  such  proposal 
was  made  to  him. 

In  the  year  1480  John  the  Second  succeeded  Alphonso. 
The  desire  of  John  to  promote  discovery  was  very  great, 
and  in  his  reign  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, which  had  flagged,  was  renewed.  It  was  encou- 
raged moreover  by  the  art  of  printing,  which  had  been 
invented,  and  which  favoured  the  progress  of  navigation 
by  facilitating  the  diffusion  of  maritime  information. 
But  the  progress  of  the  Portugniese  seamen  was  too  slow 
for  this  Prince,  and  he  was  impatient  to  reach  the 
Southern  extreme  of  Africa.  They  had,  however,  much 
to  struggle  against;  for  in  order  to  do  tliis  by  their 
mode  of  keeping  in  shore  with  their  imperfectly  manned 
ships,  they  had  to  contend  Avith  currents  and  contrary 
violent  winds,  and  the  delay  of  calms ;  whereas  the  seamen 
of  these  days,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  former 
ages,  do  not  make  this  passage  as  they  would  have  done. 
It  was  not  understood  in  those  days  that  by  running- 
free  through  the  trade-wind,  although  the  American 
coast  may  be  approached,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
may  be  passed  at  apparently  a  loss,  yet  that  fair  West- 
erly winds  are  found,  with  which  the  Cape  of  Storms. 
as  the  Portuguese  first  called  the  Southern  promontory 
of  Africa,  is  speedily  reached.     Pursuing  such  a  tedious 
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and  difficult  course  as  they  did,  well  they  might  call  it  | 
the  Cabo  Tormentozo,  wliich  their  Monarch  wisely 
changed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  inspire  his  sea- 
men with  the  hope  of  doubling  it;  a  feat  which  was 
performed  by  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1486  and 
1498. 

Still  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  progress  of  discovery 
made  by  his  seamen,  John  the  Second  summoned  learn- 
ed men  to  advise  with  him  on  the  subject.  Among 
them  were  the  celebrated  Martin  Behem,  Rodrigo,  and 
Joseph  the  Jew,  astronomers  and  eminent  geographers. 
Some  important  facts  were  established  by  them :  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  the  application  of  the 
Astrolabe  to  navigation,  enabling  seamen  to  observe  the 
altitude  of  the  stars,  an  important  help  to  them  for 
knowing  their  position  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  The 
astrolabe  was,  however,  but  an  improvement  on  the  sea- 
ring, and  like  this  an  instrument  of  suspension,  which, 
on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  give  but 
rough  results;  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  Arbolete,  in- 
vented afterwards,  and  this  in  its  turn  was  infinitely 
surpassed  by  the  reflecting  instruments  now  in  use. 
Nevertheless,  the  astrolabe  was  not  without  its  good 
effects,  for  the  ordinar}^  seamen  attributing  to  it  a  per- 
fection which  it  did  not  possess,  considered  that  naviga- 
tion was  then  safer  than  before. 

Columbus,  who  could  see  at  once  the  bearing  of  a 
question,  did  not  fail  to  extol  the  astrolabe  as  the  instru- 
ment destined  to  assist  him  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  plans ;  and  accordingly  attributed  a  virtue  to  it 
wliich  could  not  fail  to  calm  the  fears  of  all  who  midit 
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follow  him.  While  the  impression,  therefore,  that  was 
made  by  the  astrolabe  was  yet  fresh,  he  hastened  to  seek 
an  audience  with  the  King  to  lay  his  project  before  him; 
and  in  the  interview  which  followed  he  produced  the 
chart  of  Toscanelli,  and  assured  his  Majesty  that  if  he 
would  grant  him  ships  and  men  he  would  conduct  them 
to  the  rich  countries  of  the  East  by  sailing  directly 
West ;  that  he  would  land  on  the  rich  isle  of  Japan,  and 
establish  a  communication  with  the  great  Khan,  the 
sovereign  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
states  in  the  world.  The  King  listened  to  him  with  deep 
attention,  and  promised  to  refer  his  proposal  to  a  coun- 
cil, which  was  composed  of  the  persons  above-mentioned 
and  his  Majesty's  Chaplain  Diego  Ortiz,  Bishop  of  Ceu- 
ta,  a  Castilian  by  birth,  surnamed  Cazadilla  from  the 
name  of  his  native  place,  and  who  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  learning. 

This  council,  without  referring  to  Columbus  for  any 
explanation  of  his  scheme,  at  once  pronounced  it  impos- 
sible, and  its  author  a  fanatic.  But  the  King,  who  had 
heard  Columbus,  thought  differently,— he  considered  his 
plans  as  those  of  a  sensible  man,  and  would  not  receive 
the  decision  of  this  learned  body,  but  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  his  Privy  Council,  composed  of  the  most  eminently 
qualified  men  that  Portugal  could  produce.  Unhappily 
it  still  included  Cazadilla,  and,  as  no  one  is  generally 
more  obstinate  in  his  opinions  than  a  learned  man 
when  he  is  in  fault,  by  the  influence  of  this  man  the 
theories  of  Columbus  were  ridiculed,  and  were  declared 
not  only  impracticable,  but  mere  dreams,  devoid  of  all 
reasonable  foundation.      But   Cazadilla  did   more  than 
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this,  for  seeing  that  the  King  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
second  decision,  and  evinced  a  desire  to  attempt  the  en- 
terprise, he  proposed  to  him,  in  order  to  save  the  dignity 
of  the  crown,  to  send  a  secret  expedition,  unknown  to 
Columbus,  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  probability  there 
was  in  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

The  King  was  weak  enough  to  adopt  this  unworthy 
advice,  and  to  sanction  with  the  authority  of  the  State 
an  odious  ruse ;  so  profiting  by  the  charts  and  commu- 
nications of  Columbus,  secret  orders  were  sent  to  Cape 
Verd  to  dispatch  a  caravel  from  thence  to  attempt  the 
plan.  Columbus  meanwhile  was  kept  without  any  defi- 
nite answer,  but  his  hopes  were  fed  by  repeated  assur- 
ances that  the  council  could  not  decide  prematurely  on  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  that  time  was  re- 
quired before  they  could  deliver  an  opinion.  The  cara- 
vel departed;  but  meeting  with  bad  weather  and  bois- 
terous seas,  the  crew  became  disheartened,  and  seeing 
no  land  to  encourage  them,  and  nothing  but  a  blank 
horizon  with  threatening  clouds,  like  men  engaged  in  a 
bad  cause,  they  soon  forsook  it,  and  put  back  to  Cape 
Verd,  from  whence  they  made  sail  for  Lisbon.  Arrived 
there  they  found  an  excuse  for  their  want  of  resolution 
in  ridiculing  the  project  as  impossible. 

Such  duplicity  as  this  exasperated  Columbus  so  much 
that  he  would  hear  of  nothing  further,  not  even  that  the 
King  was  disposed  to  renew  the  negociation.  His  wife 
had  been  dead  for  some  time,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
detain  him  in  Portugal.  He  would  have  departed  im- 
mediately if  his  pecuniary  afiairs  had  not  prevented  him  ; 
but  they  were  much  deranged  from  the  little  care  he  had 
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bestowed  on  them  owing  to  his  peculiar  occupation. 
He  made  every  effort  to  adjust  them  but  without  success, 
and  being  tlu-eatened  with  arrest,  he  left  Lisbon  in  1484, 
taking  with  him  his  young  son  Diego. 

However  unpropitious  these  events  were  for  Colum- 
bus, they  tended  to  show  the  baseness  to  which  people 
of  high  degi'ee  can  condescend.  As  if  such  conduct 
were  not  bad  enough,  it  was  insinuated  that  the  projects 
of  Columbus  did  not  originate  with  himself,  but  were 
suggested  to  him  in  his  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  pretended  statue  on  the  East- 
ernmost promontory  of  the  Azores,  that  pointed  myste- 
riously to  the  West ;  the  land  that  was  reported  to  be 
seen  sometimes  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands ;  the  pieces  of  wood  rudely  carved  brought  to 
the  shores  of  Europe  by  Westerly  winds ;  the  trees  found 
on  these  shores  of  different  descriptions  to  those  of  Africa ; 
the  very  carcases  which  were  said  to  be  found  here  with 
features  and  forms  that  did  not  belong  to  any  known  race 
of  beings : — All  these  were  mere  fabulous  inventions  to 
detract  from  the  merit  due  to  Columbus  for  originating 
his  theory.  Had  there  been  certainty  to  be  gained  from 
all  these  reports,  the  King  probably  and  his  councillor 
Cazadilla,  and  even  the  seamen  of  the  caravel  from  Cape 
Verd,  might  have  persevered,  and  believing  in  them  as 
well  as  he,  would  not  have  treated  Columbus  as  a  fanatic 
nor  declared  his  projects  extravagant  and  impossible  to 
execute.  Thus  in  Portugal  (a  country  in  which  the  art 
of  navigation  was  most  advanced  and  well  calculated 
from  its  position  to  test  the  veracity  of  rumours  of  the 
existence  of  land   bevond   the  Atlantic   Ocean)  nothiiio; 
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was  authenticated ;  the  theories  of  Columbus  were  con- 
sidered there  as  wild  and  impracticable,  and  the  Portu- 
guese sought  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  of  ori- 
ginating his  theories,  but  would  not  assist  him  towards 
proving  their  accuracy. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus during  the  year  1485;  but  it  appears  that  from 
Lisbon  he  went  to  Genoa,  where  he  renewed  liis  propo- 
sals for  discovery  in  the  West.  That  republic  was  then 
engaged  in  expensive  wars,  which  undermined  its  pros- 
perity, and  could  not  attend  to  such  proposals.  Venice 
was  next  appealed  to  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Venice  were  in 
too  critical  a  condition  to  allow  her  to  attend  to  such 
matters,  and  all  proposals  were  rejected.  Henry  the 
Seventh  was  then  on  the  throne  of  England,  a  monarch 
■whose  wisdom  and  power  Columbus  had  heard  highly 
praised,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  induce  him  to  get  his 
brother  Bartholomew  to  set  out  for  that  country  to 
obtain  his  patronage.  In  the  meantime  having  satisfied 
his  filial  piety  by  seeing  that  his  aged  father  w^as  com- 
fortably provided  for,  he  departed  for  Spain,  in  hopes 
of  finding  there  a  more  favourable  reception  than  had 
been  accorded  to  him  by  the  different  governments  which 
he  had  addressed. 

About  half  a  league  from  Palos,  an  obscure  fishing 
village  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  on  a  solitary  eminence 
ncai'  the  sea,  and  embosomed  in  a  forest  of  pines,  there 
yet  stands  an  ancient  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  dedi- 
cated to  Sta.  Maria  de  Rabida.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I4S6,  a  stranger,  who  had  just  landed  from  sea, 
werU'if'd   by   rrtlignc.   and  Jpading  hy  Ibfr-  hand  a  vouth 
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much  exhausted,  knocked  at  the  door  of  this  convent, 
and  asked  for  a  little  bread  and  water  to  restore  the  fail- 
ing- strength  of  his  boy.  The  stranger  was  that  Co- 
lumbus who  subsequently  enriched  the  crown  of  Spain 
with  his  discoveries.  He  had  been  to  Huelva  in  hopes 
of  finding  there  his  brother-in-law  Correo.  The  Supe- 
rior of  the  Convent  walked  up  to  the  door  at  the  same 
time  as  Columbus.  He  was  a  learned  and  intelligent 
man,  who,  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  first  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, was  so  struck  by  the  dignified  manner  of  his 
guest,  that  the  conversation  which  ensued  between  them 
ended  in  his  inviting  Columbus  to  make  some  stay  at 
the  convent. 

The  Superior,  whose  name  was  Juan  Perez  de  Mur- 
chena,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  Colum- 
bus, which  included  his  maritime  career  in  all  its  parti- 
culars, and  the  project  of  discovery  which  occupied  his 
mind.  But  distrusting  his  own  judgment  of  such  mat- 
ters, he  referred  to  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  learned  man  of 
Palos  and  friend  of  Perez.  Fernandez  was  captivated 
with  the  project  as  Perez  had  also  been,  and  it  became 
the  subject  of  admiration  among  all  the  pilots  of  the 
place. 

Perez  moreover  found  still  greater  encouragement  in 
the  approval  of  the  plans  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  of 
Palos,  one  of  the  most  able  commanders  of  the  Spanish 
trading  ships,  who  had  a  large  number  of  seamen  in  his 
employment.  Along  with  his  approval  of  the  plans  of 
Columbus,  Pinzon  spontaneously  offered  his  pui'se  to 
promote  the  expedition ;  and  not  only  that,  but  offered 
also  if)  accompany  Columbus  as  second  in  command  for 
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the  voyage.  Perez,  who  had  once  been  Confessor  to  the 
Queen,  on  seeing  this,  gave  unbounded  support  to  the 
project ;  he  advised  Columbus  to  go  straightway  to 
Court,  and  gave  him  a  highly  recommendatory  letter  to 
Fernandez  de  Talavera,  Prior  of  the  Prado  Convent, 
who  was  then  the  Queen's  Confessor,  a  man  of  great  po- 
litical influence,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  he  moreover  promised  to  take  care  of  his  son 
Diego  in  the  convent,  and  educate  him.  Pinzon  also 
offered  to  assist  Columbus  in  meeting  the  expences  of 
the  journey ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1486,  Co- 
lumbus, delighted  by  this  unexpected  encouragement, 
set  out  from  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  for  the  Court  of 
Castile  at  Cordova,  where  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  were  engaged  in  canying  on  the 
conquest  of  Granada. 

The  war  of  expulsion  against  the  Moors  then  going 
forward,  and  the  general  political  state  of  the  country, 
are  too  closely  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  plans 
of  Columbus  to  admit  of  being  passed  over  without  re- 
cording some  particulars  that  will  show  the  obstacles  he 
still  had  to  contend  with  in  obtaining  a  favourable  re- 
ception of  his  plans.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  and 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  then  reigned  in  Spain :  they 
had  united  their  destinies  and  politics  by  marriage,  and 
these,  securing  their  mutual  happiness,  enabled  them  to 
join  their  efforts  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
who  had  long  been  established  in  Granada.  This  was 
now  the  first  object  of  their  desires ;  and  their  whole  re- 
sources wore  concentrated  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  this 
grand  object.     The  two  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Cas- 
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tile  were  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Happily  in 
the  union  of  these  two  sovereigns  no  infringement  was 
made  on  their  respective  rights.  Thus  in  each  country 
laws  were  administered  in  the  name  of  each  sovereign ; 
but  in  general  acts  affecting  both,  their  names  both  ap- 
peared :  their  effigies  were  both  stamped  on  the  national 
coin,  and  the  royal  seal  bore  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon.  It  has  been  said  that  Ferdinand  was  a  fanatic, 
ambitious,  egotistical,  and  even  unscrupulous  of  his 
word ;  but  in  Spain  he  is  always  described  as  possessing 
a  liberal  mind,  and  as  a  man  of  consummate  judgment, 
endowed  with  great  talent,  and  unrivalled  in  the  cabinet. 
Contemporary  writers  never  speak  of  Isabella  but  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  character,  and 
time  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  they  have  said. 
When  Columbus  reached  Cordova  Isabella  had  been 
married  seventeen  years,  and  is  described  at  that  time 
as  combining  a  masculine  acti\dty  and  resolution  with 
feminine  gentleness;  as  accompanying  her  husband  in 
the  camp,  assisting  in  his  councils,  and  tempering  his 
occasional  asperity  by  her  gentle  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. In  the  affairs  of  the  State  she  is  represented  as 
entirely  occupied  in  civilizmg  the  legislation,  healing  the 
ravages  of  the  tedious  internal  wars,  and  in  encouraging 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  By  her  fostering 
care  the  University  of  Salamanca  acquii^ed  the  high 
character  which  it  enjoyed  so  long  among  other  nations; 
in  short,  her  prudence  and  sagacity  seemed  as  if  inspired 
by  infinite  wisdom.  She  ever  watched  over  the  interests 
of  her  people,  and  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word 
^vas  the  mother  of  all  her  subjects. 
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If  we  go  back  to  the  youthful  days  of  Isabella,  before 
she  united  her  fate  with  that  of  the  King  of  Arragon, 
nothing  can  equal  the  description  given  of  her  personal 
charms.  It  is  impossible,  even  in  this  brief  notice,  to 
forego  the  gratification  of  preserving  the  following  por- 
trait of  her  by  a  foreign  author.  He  says, — "  The  most 
poetic  imagination  in  Spain,  a  country  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  could  not  conceive  more  perfect 
loveliness :  her  hands,  her  feet,  her  whole  form,  and  all 
her  movements,  bore  the  impression  of  the  most  finished 
grace ;  of  middle  stature,  her  whole  deportment  was 
noble  and  dignified.  At  the  first  glance  of  her  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  the  perfection  of  her  features  or 
their  general  expression  was  most  fascinating.  Although 
born  in  a  Spanish  clime,  she  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  Gothic  monarchs ;  and  their  frequent  alliances 
with  foreign  princesses  had  blended  in  her  features  the 
sparkling  freshness  of  the  North  with  the  winning  viva- 
city of  the  women  of  the  South.  Her  fair  complexion, 
Iier  proiuse  light  brown  hair,  and  her  blue  eyes  of  the 
sweetest  expression  and  sparkling  with  intelligence, 
completed  a  picture  of  loveliness  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Along  with  so  many  charms,  although  bred  at  a  court,  a 
frankness,  somewhat  dignified,  but  yet  inoffensive,  marked 
her  language,  and  added  sincerity  to  the  attractions  of  youth. 
Such  was  the  noble-minded  woman  who  contributed  per- 
rhaps  more  than  her  husband  to  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  the  Spanish  territory,  and  who,  great  and  pa- 
triotic as  this  might  be,  was  destined  to  gain  still  more 
enduring  fame  in  history  from  having  exerted  her  power- 
ful inlhience  in  achieving  (he  discovery  of  (lie  New  World. 
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However,  the  holy  war,  as  it  was  called  in  Spain,  that 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  undertaken  against  the 
Moors,  occupied  every  one  so  closely  when  Columbus 
arrived  at  Cordova,  that  the  time  was  not  propitious  for 
the  adoption  of  his  plans.  Fernandez  de  Talavera,  to 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  the  letter  of  Perez,  and 
who  was  to  have  been  his  protector  to  introduce  him  to 
their  Majesties,  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  read  it,  or 
even  to  listen  to  him,  and  merely  answered  him  that  his 
proposals  could  not  be  entertained.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Talavera  even  mentioned  them  at  court;  if 
he  did  so,  it  must  have  been  in  such  cold  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  noticed.  The  campaign  against  the  Moors 
was  opened  in  1486  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  pur- 
sued with  vigour.  As  for  Columbus,  he  waited  at  Cor- 
dova for  more  favourable  circumstances,  hoping  for 
everything  from  time,  as  well  as  from  the  efforts  he  was 
making  to  render  his  schemes  palatable  to  enlightened 
men  with  whom  he  might  be  called  to  communicate. 
He  resumed  his  occupation  of  making  charts  in  order  to 
support  himself,  and  in  this  humble  position  he  had  fre- 
quently to  endure  the  taunts  of  those  who,  incapable  of 
comprehending  him,  indulged  in  the  malicious  pleasure 
of  ridiculing  him,  either  on  account  of  his  poverty,  or 
his  schemes,  which  they  did  not  understand. 

It  was  in  this  town  of  Cordova  that  he  found  a  sym- 
pathizing spirit  in  a  lady  named  Beatrice  Enriquez,  to 
whom  he  became  much  attached.  The  particulars  of 
this  marriage,  however,  are  not  known ;  but  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  she  was  sprung  from  a  good  family. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Ferdinand,  his  second  son,  to 
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whom  he  was  as  much  attached  as  to  his  eldest  son 
Diego,  and  who  became  in  after  life  his  father's  histo- 
rian. The  particulars  of  this  part  of  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus are  unknown,  and  it  is  even  doubted  by  an  illiberal 
world  whether  his  attachment  to  Enriquez  was  legiti- 
matized b}^  marriage. 

The  plans  of  Columbus,  however,  got  abroad,  and 
obtained  some  credit.  Among  others,  Alonzo  de  Quinta- 
villa,  Comptroller  of  Finance  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
struck  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  language  and  manner,  as  w^ell  as  by  the  earnestness 
of  his  conviction,  became  one  of  his  most  zealous  advo- 
cates, and  gave  him  a  home  at  his  house.  Antonio  Ge- 
raldini,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  his  brother  Alexander, 
tutor  of  the  younger  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
also  became  his  zealous  partizans.  They  introduced 
him  to  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
gTand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  a  person  of  great  consequence 
at  court,  where  no  affairs  of  importance  were  undertaken 
without  his  advice,  and  on  account  of  which  he  obtained 
the  title  of  the  third  king  of  Spain.  He  had  a  good 
clear  judgment  as  well  as  decision  and  promptness  in 
business,  and  w^as  justly  pleased  with  the  eloquence 
and  noble  bearing  of  Columbus,  whom  he  heard  with 
marked  attention,  and  quickly  comprehended  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  designs  and  the  justness  of  his  reasoning : 
from  his  iirst  conversation  with  him  he  became  his  firm 
friend :  he  further  spoke  of  him  to  tlie  King,  and  the 
result  of  his  communication  was  soon  apparent,  as  the 
audience  whicli  he  sought  for  was  immediately  granted. 

Columbus  was  then  51  years  old,  an  age  rather  advanced 
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to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a  sea  life  and  the  perils  of  such 
a  voyage  as  that  which  he  contemplated ;  but  time  had 
not  weakened  his  resolutions  nor  the  ardour  of  his  mind, 
although  with  his  repeated  disappointments  its  first  in- 
roads were  apparent  in  his  hair.  But  his  figure  was  up- 
right, and  his  grave  and  dignified  bearing  was  enhanced 
by  the  manly  simplicity  of  his  actions.  In  his  attire  he 
was  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for  finery  or  inat- 
tention to  it ;  it  was  always  simple  and  inexpensive, — 
and  his  demeanour  marked  him  as  the  man  formed  to 
command.  He  certainly  possessed  a  superior  degree  of 
information,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  visited 
either  as  chief  or  otherwise,  every  known  region  acces- 
sible by  sea,  and  having  fought  with  valour  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  considered  the  most  able  and  accom- 
plished mariner  of  his  day,  and  no  one  was  more  con- 
stant in  his  religious  duties  than  he  was. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  Columbus  at  this  period  state 
that  when  he  repaired  to  the  audience  obtained  for  him 
by  Gonzalez,  he  evidently  felt  the  importance  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  wore  an  air  of 
confidence  as  one  who  virtually  considered  himself  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  The  King  re- 
ceived him  with  that  cold  reserve  which  formed  a  part 
of  his  naturally  distrustful  character ;  but  he  was  too 
good  a  judge  of  mankind  not  to  appreciate  the  calm  and 
modest  demeanour  of  Columbus,  and  he  soon  became 
interested  in  his  plan.  Finding  that  he  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  Columbus  unfolded  his  views  in  a  mas- 
terly style,  and  concluded  by  assuring  Ferdinand  that 
the  discoveries  he  should  make  must  surpass  in  import- 
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ance  those  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Southern  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  that  the  glory  of  those  discoveries  would 
reflect  more  honour  on  the  crown  of  Spain  than  all  that 
the  Portuguese  Sovereigns  had  acquired. 

Ferdinand  seemed  satisfied :  he  desired  Talavera  to 
summon  the  most  learned  astronomers  and  geographers 
of  Spain  to  consider  the  subject ;  and  Columbus  rejoiced 
at  seeing  this  happy  result  of  his  audience,  for  he  consi- 
dered that  by  being  present  himself  he  would  be  able  to 
explain  his  views  clearly;  and  anticipating  that  this 
learned  body  would  be  above  prejudice,  and  that  some  of 
them  perhaps  might  already  be  in  his  favour,  he  consi- 
dered his  object  all  but  gained,  and  that  it  would  only 
remain  to  determine  how  it  should  be  carried  into 
execution. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THR  CONFERENCE — GOOD  REASONING  OF  COLUMBUS — HIS  PLAN 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE — HIS  IDEA  OF 
THE  POSITION  OF  TERRESTRIAL  PARADISE — GAINS  ADVO- 
CATES— UNFAVOURABLE  RESULT — A  SECOND  CONFERENCE — - 
HIS  PLAN  DEFERRED — PROPOSES  IT  TO  SPANISH  NOBLEMEN 
— RETURNS  TO  LA  RABIDA — PEREZ  ADDRESSES  THE  QUEEN 
— FAVOURABLE     RESULT— COLUMBUS    CALLED    TO    COURT — 

SANTA    FE  —  DIFFICULTIES    IN    ENTERTAINING    THE     PLAN 

DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  COLUMBUS — FURTHER  APPEAL  TO  THE 
QUEEN — COLUMBUS  RECALLED. 

The  conference  took  place  at  Salamanca,  in  the  Domi- 
nican Convent  of  St.  Stephen,  then  considered  the  most 
enlightened  in  Christendom.  Columbus  was  received 
there  with  marks  of  distinction  apart  from  the  usual 
hospitality  due  to  strangers,  all  of  which  he  received 
with  that  becoming  modesty  that  might  be  anticipated 
from  his  character  ;  and  he  appeared  before  this  learned 
body  of  men  (which  combined  the  wisdom  of  the 
country)  with  the  self-possession  of  one  who  is  assured 
of  the  soundness  of  his  plans.  The  members  of  the 
council  were  not  limited  to  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  they  included  several  dignitaries  of  religion  and 
learned  monks,  among  whom  Columbus  soon  found  that 
some  were  already  influenced  by  sentiments  unfavourable 
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to  him.  Some,  with  the  aversion  natural  to  pedants 
against  any  innovation  of  their  doctrine,  looked  on  Colum- 
bus, unknown  to  them  as  a  navigator,  as  no  member  of  any 
scientific  institution ;  and  could  only  therefore  consider 
him  as  some  adventurer  or  wild  fanatic.  The  Domi- 
nican Monks  of  St.  Stephen,  however,  listened  atten- 
tively to  him;  the  rest  concluding  that  since  so 
many  learned  men  had  been  engaged  in  geographic  re- 
search, so  many  expert  seamen  had  navigated  the  seas 
from  time  immemorial,  and  none  of  them  had  ever  al- 
luded to  the  possibility  of  there  being  land  beyond  the 
Atlantic ;  and  since  they  had  always  considered  the 
ocean  impenetrable  in  that  direction,  it  must  necessarily 
be  held  as  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  afSi'm,  without 
better  proof  than  that  brought  forward,  that  land  should 
exist  there ;  and  if  vessels  went  in  search  of  it,  they 
would  be  sent  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Columbus  met  all  these  assertions  with  the  remark 
that  nothing  had  been  yet  substantiated  against  his  plan. 
The  Bible  and  the  works  of  the  holy  fathers  were  then 
advanced  as  incontrovertible  arguments  against  him. 
Thus  the  existence  of  the  antipodes  asserted  by  him, 
was  declared  to  be  impossible,  by  virtue  of  some  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius ; 
who  considered  such  doctrine  as  incompatible  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  To  advance  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  earth  opposite 
to  that  which  was  inhabited,  was  to  imply  that  Adam 
was  not  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  necessarily 
contrary  to  the  true  and  acknowledged  doctrine  :  there- 
fore, to  assei't  sucli  a  thing,  was  delilK^ratelv  to  attack 
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the  truths  of  Holy  Writ.  Agam  it  was  added,  that  as 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  said,  that  the 
Heavens  might  be  compared  to  a  tabernacle  or  tent 
spread  over  the  ground,  the  earth  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  flat  plain,  like  the  ground  on  which  the  tent  stands. 

There  were  nevertheless  some  members  of  this  council 
who  considered  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  earth 
might  be  a  globe  :  but  these  again  argued,  that  the  heat 
of  the  portion  under  the  equator  and  other  material  ob- 
stacles, would  prevent  ships  from  going  beyond  it ;  and 
as  to  the  Western  route  proposed  in  order  to  reach  the 
Eastern  lands  of  Asia,  the  voyage  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable, as  it  would  take  above  three  years  to  accom- 
plish it.  Further,  it  was  said,  that  even  admitting  that 
Columbus  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  India,  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth,  if  it  were  so,  would  create  a 
huge  mountain  of  water,  which  would  oppose  his  return, 
however  strong  and  favourable  the  wind  might  be  found. 

To  all  this  specious  argument  Columbus  simply  re- 
plied by  demonstrating  the  globular  form  of  the  earth 
from  two  well  known  facts.  The  first  was,  that  when  a 
vessel  sails  from  the  land  her  hull  first  disappears ;  tlicn 
her  lower  sails ;  and  these  disappear  in  succession,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  at  last  the  summit  of  the 
mast  is  lost  to  view.  The  contrary,  he  added,  takes 
place  when  a  vessel  approaches,  or  when  two  vessels  ap  • 
proacli  each  other  at  sea :  in  fine  weather  the  most  ele- 
vated parts  are  seen  long  before  the  lower,  and  the  hull 
becomes  visible  at  the  last.  Hence  he  inferred  that 
such  a  phenomenon  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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sphericity  of  the  earth,  a  portion  of  which  was  interposed 
between  the  vessel  and  the  spectator. 

The  second  arg'iiment  of  Cohimbus  was,  that  in  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  it  had  been  observed  that  on  what- 
ever part  the  eclipse  commenced,  whether  partial  or  to- 
tal, the  shadow  produced  by  the  earth  on  the  lunar  disc 
had  always  a  circular  form ;  and  it  was  thence  inferred 
that  a  spherical  body  only  could  in  all  positions  produce 
a  spherical  shadow.  The  laws  of  gravitation  were  not 
then  established,  and  the  question  of  the  antipodes  and 
people  placed  feet  to  feet  without  falling  from  each  other, 
could  not  be  so  easily  resolved.  But  it  might  be  proved 
by  inference  ;  for  if  two  vessels  were  some  distance  apart 
and  invisible  to  each  other  on  account  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  vertical  lines 
passing  through  the  middle  of  each  vessel  could  not  be 
parallel.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  no  one  on  board  lost 
his  equilibrium  from  such  relative  inclination,  thereby 
proving  that  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place  at  the  anti- 
podes, and  that  people  may  walk  about  or  sail  abroad 
there  just  as  naturally  as  we  do  on  our  own  soil  and 
seas.  These  arguments  refuted  at  once  the  objection 
about  the  mountains  of  water  said  to  oppose  the  return 
of  vessels  from  a  distant  voyage.  Columbus  also  con- 
tinued in  reply,  that  he  desired  only  to  sail  to  the  shores 
of  India  or  Asia,  as  the  Portuguese  had  proposed  to  do 
by  coasting  along  the  African  continent ;  and  that  the 
real  difference  only  between  their  plans  and  his  was  that 
he  would  sail  directly  to  the  West.  He  argued  that  he 
shouhl  not  then  be  landing  on  unknown  or  imaginary 
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countries,  but  in  those  not  far  off,  and  wherein  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  was  situated ;  adding,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  parts  were  descended  from  Adam  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and  thus  he  considered  his  plans  as  being 
founded  on  the  truths  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

The  members  of  the  council  who  were  opposed  to 
Columbus,  marvelling  at  his  reasoning,  as  indeed  they 
all  might  well  do,  now  imagined  they  had  a  question  to 
put  which  would  completely  disconcert  him.  They 
asked  him,  how  he  knew  for  certain  that  the  limits  of 
the  Atlantic  in  the  West  were  formed  by  the  coasts  of 
Asia?  Without  a  moment  of  hesitation  Columbus  made 
the  following  admirable  reply,  worthy  indeed  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  new  world.  "  If  indeed,"  said  he,  "  the 
Atlantic  has  other  limits  in  that  direction  than  the  lands 
of  Asia,  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, and  I  will  discover  them."  The  answer  gave 
evidence  of  determination.  Whatever  land  might  form 
the  Western  border  of  the  Atlantic,  whether  that  might 
be  Asia  or  not  should  be  discovered,  and  he  himself 
Avould  be  the  person  to  discover  it. 

This  answer  of  Columbus,  one  well  worthy  of  the 
man,  has  not  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  It  should 
have  ensured  him  undeniable  priority  in  the  discovery 
of  America,  although  he  might  not  have  first  ascertained 
the  existence  of  the  American  continent.  But  it  re- 
mained to  answer  the  theological  difRculties  opposed  to 
him  by  the  majority  of  the  council.  The  dignified  air 
which,  as  already  observed,  w^as  one  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  manner  in  our  illustrious  seaman,  his  firm  and 
noble  bearing,  his  penetrating  glance,  the  animation  of 
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his  voice,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  all  these  seemed 
now  collected  into  one  focus  of  action,  when,  throwing 
aside  liis  charts  and  papers,  he  became  inspired  with  his 
cause.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  his  adversaries  even 
on  their  own  ground,  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
argued  with  them  from  their  O'wn  doctrines.  There  was 
no  difficulty  with  which  he  did  not  grapple ;  as  a  reli- 
gious man  and  even  as  a  theologian  of  no  mean  order, 
he  cited  passages  of  prophecy  from  Holy  Writ  that  over- 
turned all  the  arguments  advanced  against  him.  These 
he  considered  were  the  real  type,  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  those  magiiificent  discoveries  wliich  were  in 
store  for  him,  and  which  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  had 
destined  he  should  carry  into  effect.  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Columbus  before  an  astonished  audience 
of  learned  prelates  and  other  men.  But  who  was  he 
that  proved  himself  after  all  the  most  practically  learned 
of  that  assembly,  if  not  the  best  theologian  ?  Without 
doubt  that  man  was  Christopher  Columbus. 

Lot  us,  however,  render  full  justice  to  the  conference. 
Not  only  were  its  members  sensibly  moved  by  the  elo- 
quence and  arguments  of  Columbus,  so  masterly  were 
they,  so  scrupulously  religious,  so  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely advanced,  that  many  of  them  were  convinced  he 
was  right,  and  abandoned  their  objections.  Among  these 
was  Diego  de  Deza,  a  Dominican  monk,  professor  of 
theology,  who  afterwards  attained  to  the  second  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  of  Spain,  that  of  Archbishop  of  Seville. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  sufficiently  so  to  appreciate 
the  theories  of  Columbus,  to  gain  him  partisans,  but  not 
sufficient  to  secure  a  favourable  result  to  his  cause.     It 
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was  something  in  those  days  to  see  the  results  of  councils 
favourable  to  a  design  without  arriving  at  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  opinion.  At  length  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
conference  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  Fernando  de  Tala- 
vera,  who,  unfortunately  for  Columbus,  was  not  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  who,  much  pressed  by  public  affairs  at  that  time, 
had  himself  not  arrived  at  any  opinion  with  regard  to  it ; 
so  being  obliged  to  follow  the  court  on  its  removal 
from  Cordova  in  the  beginning  of  1487,  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  left  in  utter  uncertainty. 

Columbus,  however,  was  not  discouraged  at  this  un- 
favourable termination  of  proceedings.  He  followed  the 
court,  and  did  not  relax  his  exertions ;  he  even  obtained 
the  promise  that  his  plans  should  be  further  consi- 
dered; but  the  frequent  changes  of  place  consequent 
on  the  war  prevented  it.  If  Columbus  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  part  of  a  suppliant,  he  had  done  so 
with  becoming  dignity.  He  shared  in  the  fatigues  of 
the  soldiers  and  others,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  Spain.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Malaga  and  Baza.  He 
assisted  at  the  important  affair,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  El  Zagal,  one  of  the  Moorish  Idngs  in  Spain,  resigned 
his  crown  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  personal  bravery  on  several  occasions. 

During  the  siege  of  Baza,  two  of  the  monks  destined 
to  guard  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  arrived  at 
the  camp,  commissioned  by  the  Sultan  of  Egj^pt  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  put  to  death  all  Christians  found  in 
his  territories  if  Spain  did  not  cease  from  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Moors.     This  tin-eat  made  so  deep  an 
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impression  on  the  high  minded  Columbus,  that  his  zeal 
for  his  religion  suggested  the  project  of  consecrating  the 
profits  which  he  believed  would  be  derived  from  his  in- 
tended discoveries  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  infidels.  With  that  earnestness  of  purpose  so 
natural  to  him,  he  never  abandoned  this  hope,  and  died 
regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

His  new  friend  Diego  de  Deza  and  his  zealous  partisan 
Alonzo  de  Quintanilla  assisted  in  defraying  his  expences, 
and  would  have  done  more  if  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  and  the  zeal  which  he 
showed  in  associating  himself  with  the  operations  of  the 
army,  had  not  in  some  measure  attached  him  to  the 
court,  and  led  to  his  being  considered  as  one  of  the 
household,  and  therefore  provided  for;  but  they  went 
further,  for  when  there  was  any  respite  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  Ferdinand  encouraged  the  consideration  of 
the  voyage.  Some  incident,  however,  always  interfered 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  subject. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1491,  at  which  time  the  army  marched  to  attack  Gra- 
nada; and  Columbus,  foreseeing  the  delay  which  he 
would  suffer,  should  no  decision  be  arrived  at,  earnestly 
pressed  its  reconsideration.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  Fernando  de  Talavera  was  ordered  to  preside  at  a 
fresh  conference.  The  majority  of  this  council,  however, 
condemned  the  proposal  as  entirely  impossible,  with  the 
addition  that  it  did  not  become  powerful  sovereigns  to 
entertain  such  important  enterprises  on  such  slender 
grounds  a^  those  of  Columbus.     Thus  the  scheme  was 
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relinquished :  but  the  consideration  in  which  Cohimbus 
was  held  in  the  army,  and  the  interest  which  Ferdinand 
still  entertained  in  liis  favour,  prevented  it  from  being- 
forgotten  ;  and  Columbus  was  assured  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  war,  and  the  expences  occasioned  by  it,  only  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  his  plan ;  but  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  the  reconsideration  of  his  scheme  should  be 
renewed.  Still  Columbus  was  greatly  disappointed. 
He  regarded  tliis  reply  as  evasive,  and  determined  to 
return  to  Seville,  and  no  longer  to  reckon  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  throne  for  aid  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  which  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  had  absorbed 
his  whole  mind,  had  been  the  spring  of  all  his  actions, 
and  the  lirst  object  of  his  wishes. 

His  brother  Bartholomew  had  not  been  inactive.  He 
had  visited  France  and  England,  and  had  made  known 
there  the  projects  of  Columbus.  He  had  even  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  in  his 
plan,  the  intelligence  of  which  reached  Columbus  at  the 
time  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  return  to  Lisbon.  He  was  much  astonished 
at  this ;  but  he  had  made  a  good  impression  in  Spain, 
and  being  averse  to  leaving  his  family  he  conceived  that 
he  might  possibly  succeed  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  powerful  noblemen  of  that  country,  who 
possessed  large  estates  and  considerable  influence,  and 
who  enjoyed,  moreover,  the  privilege  of  feudal  rights, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  the  petty  sovereigns  of  their 
domains.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  now  gave  up 
the  plan  of  leaving  Spain,  and  addressed  himself  suc- 
cessively to  two  of  the  most  opulent  noblemen  of  that 
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country,  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  of  Medina 
Celis,  who  had  large  estates  on  the  sea  coast,  in  which 
were  several  ports  much  frequented  by  vessels. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  entered  at  first  readily 
into  the  views  of  Columbus,  and  was  dazzled  at  the 
prospect  they  offered  him ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  consi- 
dered they  must  be  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  after  seve- 
ral interviews  on  the  subject  he  at  last  gave  it  up.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Celis  appeared  equally  favourable  to  the 
scheme,  and  was  even  on  the  point  of  granting  three 
caravels,  then  bound  to  St.  Mary,  that  were  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  but  the  fear  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
crown  prevented  him  from  doing  anything. 

Thus,  again  defeated  in  his  plans,  Columbus  deter- 
mined on  leaving  Spain,  when  he  considered  over  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  made  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  and  thought  of  adopting  that  wliich 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  chance :  but  the  indignity  practised 
on  him  by  the  Portuguese  was  too  deeply  impressed  on 
him  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  resolutely  declined  all  offers 
from  that  quarter,  and  determined  first  on  going  to 
Paris ;  from  whence,  should  he  be  refused  there,  he  would 
go  on  to  London.  First,  however,  he  would  repair  to 
the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  where  he  had  left  his  son 
Diego  under  the  care  of  his  good  friend  Perez,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent ;  from  whence  he  proposed  to  take 
Diego  to  Cordova,  where  Beatrice  Enriques  and  his  se- 
cond son  Fernando  still  resided.  The  worthy  superior 
deeply  regretted  his  ill  success  as  he  saw  him  at  the  door  of 
the  convent,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  passed  in  the 
anxieties  of  a])plicati()ii.     The  dejected  air  of  Columbus 
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too  truly  testified  how  far  he  was  from  being  happy ; 
and  when  Perez  learnt  that  he  had  come  to  take  leave  of 
liim  and  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Spain,  he  indignantly  op- 
posed his  intentions  by  every  argument  he  could  find. 
As  already  observed,  Perez  had  once  been  confessor  to 
the  Queen,  and  knew  her  character  well.  He  knew  she 
had  a  liberal  mmd,  and  was  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  could  give  counsel  based  on  the  foundation  of  reli- 
gion that  would  contribute  to  the  glory  of  her  kingdom. 
Under  these  impressions,  Perez  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  addressing  a  letter  to  her,  begging  of 
her  not  to  withhold  her  approval  of  so  important  a  project 
as  that  of  Columbus ;  and  reading  the  letter  to  his  guest, 
made  him  promise  not  to  depart  until  the  result  of  this 
new  step  in  the  business  was  developed,  one  indeed  from 
which  he  himself  could  not  but  anticipate  success. 

A  messenger  was  forthwith  charged  to  proceed  to 
court  with  the  letter,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  deliver  it 
to  her  Majesty  in  person,  who  was  then  with  the  camp 
at  Santa  Fe  before  the  town  of  Granada.  Faithfully  he 
performed  his  mission,  and  returned  after  fourteen  days 
with  a  reply  from  the  Queen,  expressing  thanks  to  the 
superior  for  his  communication,  accompanied  by  an  invi- 
tation to  court,  at  the  same  time  giving  hopes  that  the 
project  of  Columbus  would  be  taken  up. 

Tills  was  joyful  news  both  to  Perez  and  liis  guest. 
The  former  lost  not  a  moment  in  setting  out  for  Santa 
Fe.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  an  audience  was  given  him, 
at  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  friend  with  success. 
The  plans  of  Columbus  had  never  reached  Isabella  in 
the  manner  they  were  intended  to  do.     They  had  been 
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slightly  alluded  to,  and  with  that  indilTerence  which 
rather  injured  than  promoted  them ;  but  being  explained 
to  her  by  Perez,  her  Majesty  desired  that  he  might  be 
immediately  presented  to  her,  and  remitted  a  sum  of 
money  to  him  to  defray  his  expences,  with  which  he  was 
once  more  enabled  to  set  out  for  the  court  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  had  been 
nearly  completed ;  but  Granada,  their  last  hold,  was  still 
unsubdued,  being  defended  by  the  Moorish  chief  Boabdil 
el  Chico.  During  the  summer  of  1491,  when  the  town 
was  closely  invested,  and  the  Queen  with  her  children 
was  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  siege,  an 
accident  which  happened  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  royal 
family  and  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
Queen's  pavilion  caught  fire,  and  was  speedily  reduced 
to  ashes  with  others  of  several  of  the  nobility,  and  much 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  jewels  and  silver  plate  was  lost. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster, 
and  doubtless  reckoning  on  the  submission  of  Granada, 
which  contained  within  its  walls  the  renowned  Alhambra, 
the  King  and  Queen  resolved  as  their  most  important 
duty  to  perform  a  work  which  would  alone  render  the 
siege  memorable.  They  at  once  formed  the  design  of 
founding  a  city,  which  was  laid  out  accordingly,  and 
thus  to  show  the  Moors  in  Granada  that  by  opposing  a 
city  to  theirs  no  respite  would  take  place  until  the  fall 
of  Granada.  In  the  space  of  three  months  the  new 
city  was  completed;  a  work,  the  rapid  execution  of 
which,  under  a  burning  sun,  evinced  the  devotedness  of 
the  Cliristian  army  to  their  cause,  and  their  reliance 
on    lli(^    Snprcin(^    Power    lo    assist    them.       The    new 
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town  thus  finished  was  named  Santa  Fe,  an  appellation 
which  harmonized  well  with  the  zeal  displayed  in  its 
construction ;  and  its  effect  on  the  Moors  was  just  what 
it  was  intended  it  should  be :  they  regarded  it  as  a  proof 
that  their  enemies  were  determined  to  persevere  in  the 
siege  to  the  last ;  and  it  greatly  influenced  the  submis- 
sion of  Boabdil,  who  surrendered  the  Alhambra  some 
weeks  only  after  its  completion.  Santa  Fe  still  remains 
an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  visitors,  as  the  only 
place  of  any  note  in  Spain  which  has  never  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  On  the  24th  of  November, 
1491,  the  great  event  took  place  which  terminated  this 
truly  patriotic  war,  after  it  had  been  prosecuted  with 
unceasing  vigour  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  whose  policy,  as  well  as  personal  in- 
terests, had  ever  been  directed  with  the  most  perfect 
concord. 

Columbus  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  reduction  of 
Granada :  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  Boabdil,  the 
last  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  in  Spain,  come  forth  from 
the  celebrated  Alhambra,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  this 
favourite  abode  to  Isabella  and  Ferdinand.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  in  Spanish  history.  On 
all  sides  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  military  rejoicings 
or  religious  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the  glorious 
event.  Columbus,  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  little  noticed 
at  the  time,  took  however  a  very  sincere  part  in  this 
festival,  for  he  felt  more  confidence  in  the  Queen  than  in 
any  other  person,  and  the  victory,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  rejoicing,  inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  his 
plans  were  about  to  be  realized. 
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The  promise  was  kept,  and  authorized  persons  were 
appointed  to  neg'ociate  with  the  Genoese  navigator. 
Among  them  was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who  had  just 
been  nominated  bishop  of  the  newly  conquered  town. 
But  great  diificulties  soon  appeared,  arising  from  the 
principal  stipulation  of  Columbus  that  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  title  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  Admiral 
and  Vice-Roy  of  the  lands  or  countries  he  should  disco- 
ver; and  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  funds  or  money 
arising  from  the  commerce  or  conquest  of  these  coun- 
tries, should  be  granted  to  him.  Much  indignation  was 
evinced  at  these  high  pretensions,  and  it  w^as  demanded 
how,  when  Columbus  had  hazarded  nothing  of  his  own 
and  had  nothing  to  lose,  he  could  presume  to  expect  all 
these  advantages  and  honours.  Columbus  therefore 
lowered  his  demand,  and  satisfying  himself  that  he  had 
friends  who  would  aid  him  with  funds,  offered  to  defray 
an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  of  the  expedition  provided 
he  was  allowed  an  eighth  part  of  the  benefits  which 
would  arise  from  it.  Such  proposals  were  by  no  means 
accepted,  and  as  the  illustrious  mariner  would  not  agree 
to  lower  his  terms,  the  negociation  was  again  broken  up. 

The  conduct  of  Columbus  has  been  greatly  applaud- 
ed in  thus  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  he  considered 
was  Ills  due,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  perils  by  which  it  would  be  attended.  It 
has  been  said  indeed  that  the  magnitude  of  the  reward 
was  necessary  to  convince  his  enemies  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  his  cause,  and  also  to  inspire  confidence  in 
those  whom  he  would  have  under  his  command.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  expedition  was  thus  much  retard- 
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ed ;  and  it  was  only  through  unforeseen  circumstances 
that  it  was  taken  up  at  a  later  period.  Columbus  might 
have  justly  said, — "  I  have  confidence  in  my  own 
powers ;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  accomplish  my  ob- 
ject, the  most  diflicult  and  the  most  important  ever  con- 
ceived by  man.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  in 
vain  solicited  assistance  to  effect  it ;  this  I  have  at  length 
found,  and  should  I  hesitate  about  vain  titles  and  miser- 
able questions  of  money !  If  I  do  not  succeed  nothing 
can  reinstate  me  as  I  am ;  but  if  I  bring  this  enterprise 
to  a  glorious  conclusion,  what  man  will  have  done  what 
I  shall  have  effected?  The  name  of  Columbus  will  be 
preserved  throughout  future  ages  not  the  least  among 
those  which  adorn  the  annals  of  the  world."  Such 
might  have  been  the  magnanimous  reply  of  Columbus. 
But  however  this  may  be,  he  persisted  in  his  demands, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  left  Santa  Fe  for  Cordova, 
to  take  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris. 

But  his  best  friends  could  not  endure  this.  Amono* 
them  was  St.  Angel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues of  Arragon ;  and  Quintanilla,  who  both  prepared 
to  visit  the  Queen.  St,  Angel  took  the  lead,  and  he  per- 
formed his  task  with  so  much  ability  that  the  Queen  be- 
came deeply  interested  by  the  force  of  his  arguments 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  appeal.  He  extolled  the  qual- 
ities of  Columbus,  and  justified  his  conduct  with  so 
much  warmth  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  glory  of  her 
country,  that  the  Queen,  in  that  sincerity  of  heart  for 
which  she  was  so  much  admired,  at  once  exclaimed, — 
*'  Let  him  return,  bid  him  return!"  when  suddenly  re- 
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collecting  that  Ferdinand,  whose  resources  were  exhaust- 
ed by  the  war,  might  not  possess  siiiEficient  funds  for 
equipping  the  expedition,  the  Queen  again  exclaimed 
with  enthusiasm, — "  Yes,  let  him  return;  I  will  charge 
the  crown  of  Castile  with  the  expedition,  and  will  pay 
its  expences  with  my  diamonds  and  jewels."  It  has 
been  well  observed,  and  will  bear  repeating  anywhere, 
that  this  piece  of  inspiration,  this  noble  and  self-denying 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  exhibited  her  charac- 
ter at  one  of  the  finest  moments  of  her  life ;  one  which 
had  already  been  marked  by  glorious  events.  It  is  said 
that  the  title  of  Patroness  of  the  gTeat  event  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  w^as,  by  her  own.  command, 
affixed  to  her  name.  St.  Angel  only  waited  to  assure 
her  Majesty  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  then  hastened  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Columbus, 
desiring  him  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  to  return  without 
delay  to  Santa  Fe. 

As  Christopher  Columbus  was  pursuing  his  journey 
on  a  mule  towards  Cordova,  pondering  on  his  disappoint- 
ments, he  had  just  reached  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  about 
two  leagues  from  Granada,  and  celebrated  for  some 
heroic  deeds  in  the  struggle  against  the  Moors,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  horseman  at  full  speed,  Avho  deli- 
vered a  letter  to  him  from  St.  Angel  to  the  effect  of  the 
Queen's  command.  The  first  impulse  of  Columbus,  so 
wounded  were  his  feelings,  led  him  to  refuse  to  return ; 
but  on  reading  the  letter  carefully,  and  finding  that  the 
Queen  herself  had  invited  him,  and  had  offered  that  the 
crown  of  Castile  shouhl  defray  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  was  overcome  with  delight,  the  tears  of  grati- 
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tilde  sparkled  in  his  eyes  as  he  exclaimed,  turning  to- 
wards Santa  Fe,  "  God  be  praised :  He  it  is  who  inspires 
the  Queen,  and  I  shall  succeed."  Care  had  been  taken 
that  he  should  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  his  arrival, 
and  his  reception  is  one  of  those  historical  events  which 
deserve  to  be  dwelt  on  in  this  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RECEPTION  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  CASTILE — AUBIENCE 
WITH  THE  SOVEREIGNS — HIS  GRACIOUS  RECEPTION  BY  ISA- 
BELLA—HIS PROPOSALS  ACCEPTED  —  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
VOYAGE — SOUNDNESS  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  COLUMBUS — THE 
VESSELS  ORDERED  — DELAY  IN  THEIR  EQUIPMENT — SENSA- 
TION AND  DISCOMFITURE. 

Columbus  had  now  attained  his  sixtieth  year:  his 
sojourn  had  appeared  to  him  as  a  blank  in  his  life,  which 
seemed  to  be  stealing  from  him,  leaving  the  object  of 
his  wishes  still  unattained.  But,  however  depressed  his 
mind  might  be  by  continual  disappointment,  he  was  still 
exempt  from  weakness,  and  although 

"  His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age," 

his  eye  yet  retained  all  its  animation ;  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  and  his  general  deportment  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  dignity.  Such  he  was  when  presented  to 
Isabella.  He  advanced  with  a  confident  step,  and,  ac- 
cording to  etiquette,  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet.  The 
Queen,  who  had  never  before  regarded  him  with  much 
attention,  was  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  immedi- 
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ately  addressed  him  in  these  words : — "  Seiior  Columbus^ 
you  are  welcome.  All  our  differences  of  opinion  have 
ceased ;  rise,  and  take  my  word  that  they  have.  Above 
all,"  she  continued,  turning  towards  her  courtiers, 
"  there  must  be  no  dispute ;  the  object  is  too  important 
to  admit  of  it :  that  is  all  I  wish." 

A  general  exclamation  of  satisfaction  from  all  present 
followed  these  words,  and  Columbus,  with  that  manly 
earnestness  which  imparted  so  much  force  to  his  ex- 
pressions, replied,  "  I  thank  your  Majesty  most  sincerely 
for  your  generosity,  which,  in  my  estimation,  is  more 
precious  than  even  this  day,  a  day  for  which  I  have 
hardly  dared  to  hope,  and  God  will  reward  you  for  it. 
But  can  I  flatter  myself  that  the  King  will  not  withhold 
his  approval  from  my  enterprise  ? "  to  which  replied  her 
Majesty. 

"  You,  Seiior  Columbus,  are  the  servant  of  the  crown 
of  Castile ;  "but  as  nothing  of  importance  takes  place  in 
my  dominions  without  the  approval  of  the  King  of 
Arragon,  his  consent  has  been  obtained  for  your  pro- 
ject ;  although  his  wisdom  and  superior  rnuid  have  not 
led  him  to  embrace  this  cause  from  the  same  motives 
which  have  guided  a  woman,  naturally  more  confiding 
and  more  inclined  to  hope." 

"  Who,"  replied  Columbus,  with  that  sincerity  which 
was  peculiar  to  him,  "  who  could  desire  a  mind  more 
elevated,  or  a  faith  more  pure,  than  that  which  adorns 
your  Majesty  ?  But  if  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak 
of  the  King,  it  is  because  his  prudence  and  protection 
might  shield  me  from  the  sarcasms  and  railleries  of  illi- 
terate men,  and  secure  to  me  from  all  classes  in  the 
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kingdom  a  moral  support  that  would  prove  of  very  great 
value." 

At  this  moment  Ferdinand  appeared,  and  Isabella  ad- 
di'essed  him  in  the  following  terms,  accompanied  by  a 
look  beaming  with  enthusiasm. 

"  We  have  recovered  our  fugitive, — nothing  now  is 
adverse  to  his  voyage,  and  should  he  arrive  at  the  In- 
dies, it  will  be  as  glorious  a  triumph  for  the  church  as 
the  conquest  has  been  for  us  of  the  countries  so  long  in 
possession  of  the  Moors." 

"  I  am  well  pleased,"  said  the  King,  "  to  see  Sefior 
Columbus  again ;  and  even  should  he  accomplish  but 
the  half  of  our  hopes,  the  crown  as  well  as  himself 
would  be  so  greatly  enriched,  that  his  wealth  would 
embarrass  him." 

"  A  Christian,"  replied  the  Mariner,  "  will  always 
know  how  to  appropriate  his  wealth  as  long  as  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  remains  in  the  power  of  infidels." 

"  Indeed,"  added  the  King,  in  his  shrill  voice,  "  Se- 
fior Columbus  then  engages  at  once  in  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world  and  in  a  crusade  against  the  infidels ! " 

"  Sire,"  said  Columbus,  "  such  has  been  my  object 
from  the  time  that  I  beheld  two  Monks,  guardians  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  approaching  your  camp,  and  heard 
them  deliver  threats  from  the  Moor  that  your  Majesty 
has  so  nobly  braved :  my  riches,  should  I  ever  acquire 
any,  cannot,  I  consider,  be  devoted  to  a  nobler  end." 

The  Queen  here  interposed,  apprehensive  perhaps  that 
the  conversation  might  take  an  unfavourable  turn,  and 
changing  it  dexterously  and  kindly,  she  spoke  to  Co- 
lumbus of  his  hopes,  his  projects,  liis  past  voyages,  the 
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tempests  he  had  encountered,  the  conflicts  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,  and  the  perils  he  had  surmounted.  Co- 
lumbus replied  to  all  that  concerned  his  projects  and 
hopes  with  modest  assurance,  and  with  a  clearness  which 
left  nothing  to  be  explained,  and  which  won  over  the 
King,  and  overcame  some  prejudices  which  his  zeal  for 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  inspired.  As  to  shipwrecks, 
battles,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
he  observed,  "  Since  the  Supreme  Power  has  awakened 
my  mind  to  more  important  objects, — since  he  has  made 
choice  of  me  to  fulfill  his  will,  that  liis  name  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  earth,  my  memory  has  ceased  to 
dwell  on  my  past  dangers." 

Still  more  pleased  with  him  than  before,  Isabella 
wished  to  give  him  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  in- 
terest she  took  in  his  cause,  and,  like  a  sensible  woman, 
knowing  that  she  could  gratify  his  paternal  feelings  by 
an  act  of  grace  done  only  for  the  children  of  the  most 
influential  persons,  said  to  him, — 

"  Seiior,  you  have  a  son  already  grown  up,  but  who 
cannot  accompany  you  to  sea.  He  shall  therefore  re- 
main with  us.  You  must  entrust  him  to  our  care ;  we  wilL 
appoint  him  page  to  Don  Juan,"  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

Columbus  imagined  himself  in  a  dream;  this  kind- 
ness afiected  him  to  tears,  and  deprived  almost  of  the 
power  of  expression,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
Queen  and  said, — 

"  I  shall  henceforth  be  the  servant  of  your  Majesty. 
I  am  indeed  the  servant  and  subject  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Spain ;  my  heart  and  my  arm  are  devoted  to  them, 
and  to  them  belono-s  mv  life." 
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Some  legal  formalities  relating  to  the  voyage  suc- 
ceeded to  this  interview.  Juan  de  Colonna,  the  Royal 
Secretary,  was  directed  to  draw  up  a  written  agreement 
with  Columbus,  the  terms  of  which  were  : — 

I. — That  Columbus  himself,  during  his  life,  and  after 
him  his  heirs  and  successors,  should  enjoy  the  title  of 
High  Admiral  of  all  the  seas,  lands,  or  continents  he 
might  discover,  and  have  a  right  to  the  same  honours 
and  privileges  as  those  possessed  by  the  High  Admiral 
of  Castile. 

II. — That  he  should  be  Vice-Roy  and  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  all  the  aforesaid  lands  or  continents,  with  the 
right  to  nominate  three  candidates  for  the  government 
of  each  island  or  province,  where  he  could  not  preside 
in  person ;  out  of  which  number  of  three  the  choice  of 
one  should  remain  with  the  crown. 

III. — That  he  should  have  a  right  to  the  tenth  part  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  countries 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction  as  High  Admiral. 

IV. — That  he  or  his  representative  should  be  the  sole 
judge  in  all  disputes  that  might  arise  respecting  the  af- 
fairs of  commerce  between  those  countries  and  Spain. 

V. — That,  finally,  he  should  be  allowed  to  contribute 
an  eighth  part  of  the  expences  of  all  expeditions  directed 
towards  those  same  countries,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  have  a  right  to  the  eighth  part  of  the  profits 
arising  from  those  expeditions. 

These  stipulations  were  agreed  to  and  signed  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1492,  and  their  signatures  were  also  affixed  to  those  do- 
ciimentf;,  orders,  edicts,  and  plans  which  formed  the  se- 
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quel  to  these  stipulations ;  but  the  crown  of  Castile 
alone  remained  charged  with  the  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  resolved  on,  and  placed  entirely  under 
the  orders  of  Columbus. 

This  contract  at  first  sight  does  not  appear  to  wear 
more  than  legal  importance  for  deciding  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  principal  parties  interested  by  it ;  but 
on  considering  it  more  closely,  important  expressions 
appear  in  it,  proving  undeniably  that  Columbus  was  not 
blindly  seeking  a  route  to  India  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
that  he  undertook  it  as  a  man  of  learning,  considering  it 
highly  probable  that  before  arriving  there  he  might  find 
some  intervening  land. 

In  later  days,  and  even  to  the  present  time,  there  are 
envious  persons  who  have  sought  to  deprive  the  illus- 
trious mariner  of  the  honour  of  discovering  the  New 
World  :  persons  who  have  regarded  him  as  a  visionary, 
obstinately  looking  beyond  China  and  the  island  of  Ja- 
pan, and  as  having  only  reached  America  by  chance,  or 
in  his  search  for  imaginary  countries.  Such  persons 
have  not  the  generosity  to  give  Columbus  credit  for  his 
own  words,  when  pressed  by  one  of  the  professors  at  the 
conference  of  Salamanca,  he  answered  that  if  in  a  west- 
erly direction  the  Atlantic  had  other  limits  than  those  of 
India,  he  would  discover  them.  Was  there  any  doubt  of 
land  in  this  reply  ?  The  above  stipulations  w^ere  copied 
from  the  original  document  written  from  the  dictation  of 
Columbus  by  Juan  de  Colonna.  In  two  different  places 
of  it  the  words  "  lands  or  continents"  appear.  Columbus 
evidently  retains  to  himself  the  privileges  a)id  rights 
over  these  lands  or  continents  that  he  should  discover, 
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an  undeniable  proof  that  he  clearly  foresaw  that  some 
land  or  continent  might  and  even  did  exist  between  Asia 
and  the  western  coast  of  Europe.  The  discovery  then 
of  that  continent  now  called  America  occupied  all  his 
attention,  and  it  may  be  affii'med  on  the  testimony  of  the 
above  stipulations  that  he  had  the  outline  in  his  mind  of 
what  he  actually  discovered  long  before  he  did  so. 

Tlie  expedition,  destined  for  this  bold  and  hazardous 
enterprise  of  discovery,  was  not  however  to  be  equipped 
at  any  of  the  principal  ports  of  Spain,  but  at  the  obscure 
harbour  of  Palos  de  Moguer,  the  same  little  port  of 
Andalusia  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Columbus 
landed  in  Spain,  and  from  whence  he  went  to  seek  as- 
sistance at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  La  Eabida. 
He  made  choice  of  this  place  for  two  reasons, — first, 
that  its  position  was  outside  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
thus  better  adapted  for  getting  to  sea,  thereby  avoiding 
the  foul  winds  that  vessels  have  to  contend  with  on 
leaving  the  Mediterranean  :  the  second  was,  that  it  was 
included  in  a  state  order  to  furnish  two  caravels,  man- 
ned, whenever  called  on  to  do  so,  for  the  service  of  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

It  was  customary  in  Turkey  to  call  vessels  of  large 
tonnage  caravels ;  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal  this  name 
was  generally  applied  to  small  craft  rigged  to  carry 
lateen  sails.  These  were  by  no  means  the  most  desirable 
kind  of  vessels  for  the  voyage.  Accounts  are  wanting 
as  to  their  size,  shape,  &c.,  on  which  points,  as  might  be 
expected,  reports  are  contradictory ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  no  research  as  yet  has  completely  elu- 
cidated them.     Wo  must  therefore  leave  thern  to  (^onjec- 
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tiire,  and  be  content  with  the  following  as  the  most  pro- 
bable view  of  the  subject. 

The  two  caravels  equipped  at  Palos  for  the  crown, 
were  vessels  of  the  size  of  some  of  our  large  coasting 
vessels :  one  was  called  the  Santa  Maria,  the  other  the 
Nina;  a  third  was  soon  added  and  named  the  Pinta. 
The  Santa  Maria  only  was  decked  from  end  to  end ;  the 
two  others  were  merely  half-decked, — the  stems  and 
sterns  being  high  above  the  water-line. 

The  Santa  Maria,  commanded  by  Columbus,  was  a 
vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  burthen,  rigged  to  carry  square 
sails;  the  Nina  and  Pinta  had  only  lateen  sails,  and 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition  to  profit  by  any  fair  wind 
they  might  have  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  The 
whole  number  of  men  embarked  in  the  three  vessels  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.* 

Such  were  the  slender  resources  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Christopher  Columbus, — vessels  with  which  the  most 
trifling  expedition  would  hardly  be  undertaken  in  these 
days.  Such  were  the  means  with  which  he  was  to  exe- 
cute the  most  hazardous  voyage  yet  performed;  and 
which  he  accepted  without  hesitation,  his  patrons  imagin- 
ing perhaps  that  his  experience,  ability,  and  vigilance, 
would  compensate  for  all  their  defects. 

But  such  was  not  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the 
people  of  Palos,  and  more  especially  among  the  families 
of  the  mariners  who  were  to  embark  in  these  caravels. 
The  rumour  of  fitting  them  out  fell  heavily  on  the  minds 
of  people  there  as  elsewhere,  for  it  was  believed  that  be- 

*  Note  VI.,  Appendix. 
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yond  a  certain  distance  from  the  land  the  ocean  was  a 
kind  of  chaos,  where  currents  and  whirlpools  threatened 
to  engulf  vessels,  and  that  if  ever  they  were  reached, 
they  would  never  return  from  them. 

Hence  the  first  order  from  the  court  to  prepare  the 
caravels  was  disregarded ;  the  terror  was  so  complete, 
that  a  second  order,  more  imperative  than  the  first, 
authorizing  Columbus  to  act  with  rigour,  was  equally 
disregarded,  although  a  fine  of  200  maravedes  per  day 
would  be  inflicted  in  case  of  delay.  Columbus,  indeed 
might  have  availed  himself  of  this,  but  with  his  usual 
wisdom  he  preferred  leaving  time  to  do  its  work.  He 
thus  delayed  until  the  arrival  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
who  had  agreed  with  him  so  well  from  his  first  arrival 
at  Palos,  and  whom  he  daily  expected.  Alonzo  Pinzon 
was  in  fact  to  command  the  Pinta,  and  Columbus  joy- 
fully welcomed  his  arrival.  His  affairs  then  began  to 
take  a  more  favourable  turn ;  the  people  could  scarcely 
believe  the  truth  of  what  was  passing  before  their  eyes ; 
they  could  not  indeed  be  but  sensibly  affected  at  seeing 
Alonzo,  to  whom  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  a 
frank,  loyal,  and  resolute  sailor,  furnish  Columbus  with 
the  funds,  according  to  his  engagement,  necessary  to 
defray  the  eighth  part  of  the  expences  of  the  expedition, 
accept  the  command  of  the  Pinta,  take  his  brother 
Francisco  Martin  as  his  second,  and  request  Columbus 
to  bestow  the  command  of  the  Niiia,  a  third  vessel,  on 
one  of  his  brothers  named  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzon. 


PART  II. 


THE  VOYAGE  AND  THE  LANDFALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  THE  CANARIES — HIS  PARTING 
ABDRESS  TO  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  SPAIN-  BAD  STATE  OF  THE 
PINT  A — PROCEEDS  TO  GRAND  CANARY — ERUPTION  OF  TENE- 
RIFE — THE  ISLETA— EARLY  POSSESSION  OF  THE  CANARIES 
BY  THE  SPANIARDS — PUERTO  DE  LA  GOMERA. — ILLUSIVE 
ISLANDS. 

At  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning  of  Friday  tlie 
3rd  of  August,  1492,  Columbus,  with  his  little  squadron 
of  three  caravels,  above  mentioned,  sailed  from  Palos;* 
crossing  the  bar  of  Saltes,  the  ships  were  soon  bound- 
ing along  at  a  good  brisk  rate  before  a  fresh  breeze, 
their  course  shaped  for  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
whence  he  intended  to  take  his  departure  for  the  West. 
He  had,  at  length,  overcome  all  his  difficulties ;  he  had 
obtained  his  desire,  and,  zealous  for  the  due  execution  of 
his  design,  he  forthwith  commits  to  paper  the  following 

Note  I.  Appendix. 
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addi-ess  to  the  Sovereigns  in  whose  service  he  was  now 
embarked.  It  is  a  solemn  production,  worthy  of  the 
man  who  had  formed  the  project  that  he  had,  and  who 
considered  himself  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  in- 
teresting, besides,  as  showing  what  were  his  intentions, 
and  stands  prominently  at  the  commencement  of  his 
journal.  With  his  course  shaped,  the  sails  of  his  ship, 
the  Santa  Maria,  well  trimmed,  and  attended  by  his  two 
consorts,  the  Pinta  and  Nina,  the  old  seaman  had  now 
ample  leisure  to  betake  himself  to  his  cabin  and  pen  this 
serious  document  as  an  introduction  to  his  voyage. 

"■  Whereas,  most  Christian,  most  high,  most  excellent, 
and  most  powerful  Princes,  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Spains  and  Islands  of  the  Sea,  our  Lords,  after  your 
Highnesses  had,  in  this  year,  concluded  the  war  with  the 
Moors,  who  had  reigned  in  Europe,  terminating  it  in 
the  magnificent  city  of  Granada,  wherein,  on  the  Snd 
day  of  January  of  this  present  year,  I  witnessed  the 
royal  banners  of  your  Highnesses  planted  on  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra  (the  great  fortress  of  the  city),  and 
beheld  the  Moorish  King  march  forth  from  the  gates  of 
that  city  and  do  homage  to  your  Majesties  and  the 
Prince ; — and  where,  as  afterwards  in  the  present  month, 
from  the  information  I  had  given  to  your  Highnesses  of 
the  lands  of  India  and  of  the  Prince  who  is  called  the 
Great  Khan,  signifying  in  our  romance  King  of  Kings, 
how  frequently  he  and  his  predecessors  had  sent  to  Kome 
to  petition  the  learned  Doctors  of  our  holy  faith  to  in- 
struct liim  in  it,  and  that  the  holy  Father  had  not  acceded 
to  it,  and  that  so  many  people  were  lost  in  idolatry,  im- 
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bibing  doctrines  of  perdition ; — your  Higlmesses,  like 
Catholic  Christians  and  Princes  loving  the  Holy  Chris- 
tian Faith,  as  promoters  of  it  and  enemies  of  all  the  sect 
of  Mahomed,  and  of  all  idolaters  and  heresies,  have 
thought  proper  to  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to 
the  said  parts  of  India  to  see  the  said  Prince,  the  cities 
and  countries,  and  their  situations,  and  consider  the  mode 
which  may  be  adopted  for  their  conversion  to  our  holy 
faith ;  and  have  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to 
the  East,  but  by  a  voyage  to  the  West ;  by  which,  to 
this  day,  it  is  not  known  for  certain  that  any  one  has 
passed.  Thus,  after  having  banished  all  Jews  from  your 
kingdoms  and  seigniories,  in  the  same  month  of  January, 
your  Highnesses  commanded  me  to  proceed  with  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  said  ports  of  India ;  for  which  great  fa- 
vours were  conferred  on  me,  and  I  was  ennobled  and 
thenceforward  might  style  myself  Don,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Great  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  and  Vice- Roy 
and  perpetual  Governor  of  all  the  islands  and  lands  which 
I  might  discover  and  acquire,  and  which  might  be  here- 
after discovered  and  acquired  in  the  ocean,  and  that  my 
eldest  son  might  succeed  to  my  title,  and  so  on  from 
generation  to  generation  for  ever.  And  I  departed  from 
the  city  of  Granada  on  Saturday  the  12th  day  of  the 
month  of  May  of  the  same  year,  and  came  to  the  town 
of  Palos  (which  is  a  seaport),  where  I  equipped  three 
vessels,  well  adapted  for  the  enterprise,  and  departed 
from  the  same  port,  well  supplied  with  provisions  and 
seamen,  on  Friday  the  3rd  of  August  of  the  said  year, 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  steered  for  the  Canary 
Isles  of  your  Higlmesses,  which  are  in  the  said  ocean,  to 
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take  my  course  and  navigate  nntil  I  should  arrive  in  the 
Indies  and  deliver  the  embassy  of  your  Highnesses  to 
those  Princes,  and  perform  your  commands, — and  for  this 
purpose  I  determine  on  writing  from  day  to  day  very 
punctually  all  that  I  may  do  and  see  and  all  that  may  pass 
before  me.  Likewise,  my  Sovereign  Princes,  besides 
describing  every  night  what  may  have  passed  in  the  day 
and  in  the  day  how  I  shall  sail  in  the  night,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  make  a  new  chart,  on  which  I  shall  mark  down 
all  the  sea  and  lands  of  the  ocean  under  their  bearings, 
and,  moreover,  to  form  a  book  and  describe  them  all  by 
sketches,  by  latitude  from  the  equator  and  longitude  from 
the  West  (occidental),  and  above  all  in  order  that  I  may 
accomplish  this  that  I  may  not  sleep  rather  than  not 
strive  to  navigate  and  succeed  in  this  great  undertaking." 
The  Admiral  (as  he  was  now  installed)  thus  concludes 
the  letter  by  recording  this  determination  to  do  his  best, 
and  his  remarkable  character  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
he  kept  his  word.  The  chart  which  he  constructed 
would  have  been  a  precious  document  in  these  days,  and 
of  great  value  to  the  Antiquarian  as  coming  from  the 
hand  of  Columbus.  It  has  gone  by,  however,  with  the 
wreck  of  time,  and  there  can  be  but  little  hope  that  it 
will  ever  come  to  light  hereafter,  even  from  the  folio  of 
some  curious  collection.  Not  that  old  charts  are  desir- 
able; emblems  of  ignorance  they  undoubtedly  are; 
but  from  the  known  ability  of  Columbus  in  drawing 
them — who  had  supported  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  sale  of  those  which  he  made — all  doubt  and  contro- 
versy about  his  first  landfall  might  have  been  saved. 
This  expertness  would  have  secured  something  better 
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tlian  the  miserable  production  of  De  la  ('osa,  which  has 
been  found,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, has  assisted  him  in  perpetuating  the  erroneous* 
conclusion  hitherto  adopted. 

The  little  fleet  had  been  scarcely  three  days  at  sea, 
when  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mules, f  as  it  has  been  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  Pinta  gave  signs  of  weakness.  It 
would  seem  as  if  her  owners,  out  of  humour  with  the 
state  order  under  which  she  was  supplied  for  the  expedi- 
tion, were  heedless  of  her  condition,  and  allowed  the  ship- 
wrights of  Palos  to  turn  her  out  of  hand  in  an  improper 
manner  for  sea,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  lives  of  those  em- 
barked in  her !  Indeed,  not  only  did  her  rudder  become 
displaced,  but  she  proved  so  leaky  that  the  Admiral  made 
up  his  mind  to  exchange  her  for  another  if  possible  at 
the  Canary  Islands.  By  tlie  following  day  the  rudder 
was  replaced,  and  the  vessels  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  Grand  Canary  Island,  the  principal  one  then 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  although  not  the  largest  of  the 
group.  The  ships  were  in  sight  of  these  islands  on  the 
9th  of  August,  but  did  not  reach  the  Grand  Canary  un- 
til the  12th,  when  Columbus,  leaving  the  Pinta  in  the 
hands  of  her  Commander,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  made 
sail  for  the  Island  of  Gomera.  Here  he  expected  to 
meet  with  Dona  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla;  of  whom  he 
wished  to  buy  a  vessel  of  forty  tons,  in  which  this  lady 
had  recently  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary  from  Spain. 
After  waiting  two  days  in  vain  for  her,  the  Admiral  de- 
termined on  returning  to  the  Grand  Canary ;  and,  leav- 
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iiig  some  of  his  crew  at  Gomera,  departed  on  the  23rd 
of  August.*  It  was  when  he  was  making  this  passage 
that  he  witnessed  the  first  eruption  of  Tenerife  of  which 
there  is  any  authentic  record.  This  took  place  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1492 :  on 
which  occasion  he  says  in  his  journal,  in  passing  close 
to  the  island,  "a  great  fire  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
sierra  of  Isle  Tenerife,  which  is  very  high."  The  record 
of  tliis  phenomenon  is  valuable  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  but  particularly  so  in  consequence  of  these  events  so 
seldom  occurring  at  the  Canaries.  Another  eruption  of 
importance  which  happened  in  Tenerife  was  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1706,  when  the  town  of  Garachicawas  destroyed; 
and  the  last  wliich  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
islands  occurred  in  Lanzarote  in  November,  1824. 

Speaking  of  the  island  Gran  Canaria,  Captain  Glas 
says, — "  On  the  North-East  end  of  Canaria  is  a  penin- 
sula about  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The  isthmus 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  island  is  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  in  breadth 
at  the  narrowest  part.  On  each  side  of  this  isthmus  is 
a  bay,  which  is  exposed  on  the  North-West  side  to  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  an  unfit  road  for  ship- 
ping ;  but  small  barques  get  in  between  a  ledge  of  rocks 
and  the  shore,  and  lie  there  smooth  and  secure  from  all 
winds  and  weather.  Here  the  natives  of  the  island  re- 
pair their  small  vessels. "f 

As  this  seems,  by  the  survey  of  Captain  Vidal:|:  of 
these  islands  in  1836,  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  island 
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possessing  these  advantages,  it  was  most  probably  the 
resort  of  the  companion  of  Columbus  for  the  repair  of 
his  vessel,  the  Pinta,  where  she  was  thoroughly  set  to 
rights,  and  her  sails  altered,  a  process  which  seems  to 
have  very  much  improved  her  sailing  qualities.  These 
repairs  and  alterations  being  complete,  the  vessels  ar- 
rive at  Gomera  on  the  second  of  September,  without 
hearing  further  of  Doila  Beatriz. 

It  is  related  that  John  de  Betancourt,  who  made  an 
easy  conquest  of  Gomera  about  the  year  1405*,  was  so 
well  pleased  both  with  the  natives  and  the  island  itself,  that 
he  deternined  on  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  on 
it.  In  the  sheltered  anchorage  afforded  by  the  little  bay 
on  the  North-East  side  of  the  island  and  secure  from  all 
winds  but  those  from  South-East,  the  ships  of  Columbus 
completed  their  stock  of  provisions,  water,  and  fuel  for 
the  voyage.  Besides  belonging  to  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Cells,  from  whom  he  would  obtain  such  sup- 
plies at  an  easy  rate,  the  island  was  well  adapted  by  its 
position  as  the  starting  point  for  his  voyage.  The  an- 
chorage at  all  times  secure,  if  any  surf  prevented  the 
boats  from  landing  on  the  beach  off  the  little  town  of 
Palmas,  there  is  a  cove  formed  by  nature  in  the  North- 
East  angle  of  the  bay  which  is  so  secure  that  small 
vessels  may  go  through  the  process  of  repairing  there. 
Abundance  of  excellent  water  is  obtained  from  wells  in 
the  little  town  if  the  mountain  streams  fail. 

Three  more  days  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  ships 
for  sea,  in  embarking  provisions,  water,  and  vegetables 
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for  the  voyage,  Columbus  meanwhile  being  busy  in 
his  inquiries  about  a  certain  island  which  was  reported 
to  be  seen  to  the  West  from  the  heights  of  Gomera. 
The  existence  of  it  was  confirmed  on  oath  by  people  of 
the  island  worthy  of  credit,  and  the  Admiral  alludes  here 
to  a  similar  report  of  an  island  seen  to  the  West  of  Ma- 
deira by  a  person  who  had  petitioned  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, when  he  was  at  Lisbon,  for  a  vessel  to  go  to  it. 
These  islands  were  always  seen  at  a  particular  time  of 
the  year,  always  in  the  same  position  and  presenting  the 
same  appearance,  and  were  believed  to  be  real.  The 
sameness  of  their  appearance,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
position,  went  far  to  confirm  the  belief  of  their  reality. 
The  well  known  phenomenon  of  mirage  is  a  branch  of 
philosophy  that  was  little  understood  in  those  days  ;  but 
this  very  sameness  of  position  as  well  as  the  recurrence 
of  the  picture  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  indicate  a 
sameness  in  the  stat€  and  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
that  would  correspond  well  with  its  repeated  occurrence 
at  that  time  from  the  effects  of  mirage. 

These  appearances  were  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
belief  both  of  the  fabulous  island  of  St.  Borondon,  sup- 
posed to  be  South-West  from  the  Canaries,  and  that  of 
Antilia,  West  of  Madeira,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  find  them.  Like  the  flying  Dutchman, 
however,  although  distinctly  visible  to  the  mariner  some- 
times, they  proved  to  be  mere  shadows ;  after  enticing 
him  many  miles  from  his  course,  they  were  gone, — no 
longer  to  be  seen ;  but  still  they  were  only  considered 
to  have  eluded  his  search,  and  still  retained  their  places 
on  the  chart.     Two   of  these  reported    islands   in    the 
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South  Atlantic  Ocean  kept  their  places  on  the  chart 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
They  were  Isle  St.  Matthew  and  Isle  Grande,  arising 
from  deceptive  appearances  presented  by  floating  ice- 
bergs, and  fogbanks,  the  positions  of  which,  sufficiently 
changeable  in  themselves,  were  made  more  so  by  erro- 
neous reckonings  of  ships  that  met  with  them.  The 
former  of  these  islands,  however,  disappeared  from  the 
chart  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  when  the 
western  ocean  became  frequented ;  the  latter  even  still 
disfigures  certain  charts  in  the  hands  of  seamen.  But 
with  respect  to  deceptive  appearances  at  sea,  instances 
are  common  even  in  these  days  of  the  hulls  of  aban- 
doned ships,  sleeping  whales,  and  the  trunks  of  trees 
floating  about  the  ocean,  having  been  mistaken  for  islets 
or  rocks  above  the  surface,  and  being  as  often  reported, 
find  their  way  into  some  charts  to  the  uneasiness  of  the 
seaman ;  while  no  such  accounts  are  accepted  by  the 
careful  hydrographer,  unless  verified  by  an  appeal  to  the 
lead  in  fathoming  the  bank  on  wliich  they  must  neces- 
sarily stand. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMBUS  SAILS  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  WESTERN  CONTINENT 
— HIS  ANXIETY  ABOUT  PORTUGUESE  CARAVELS — DEFICIENCY 
OF  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  SHIPS  OF  COLUMBUS — SUPERSTITIOUS 
NOTIONS  OF  SEA  DANGERS — FEARS  OF  THE  CREW  OF  CO- 
LUMBUS— THE  VARIATION    OF  THE    COMPASS A  FOUL  WIND 

IN  THE  TRADES — DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  THE  CREW — BEAUTI- 
FUL ADAPTATION  OF  PREVAILING  WINDS  FOR  INTERCOURSE 
BY  NAVIGATION — A  CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
COLUMBUS. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  all  events  to  permit  the  veil  of  ob- 
scurity which  concealed  one  half  of  our  globe  from  the 
other  to  be  removed ; — when  Columbus,  who  considered 
himself  the  servant  of  the  King  of  kings  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  was  to  bear  the  Cross  to 
millions  of  the  race  of  Adam  yet  unknown,  and  by  pene- 
trating the  "  Sea  of  Darkness"  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  mysterious  and  effectual  barrier  against  discovery  in 
the  West,  was  to  show  that  this  sea  was  really  the  high 
road  to  a  new  world.  The  theory  was  his  own,  sug- 
gested in  opposition  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then 
extending  their  discoveries  to  the  South  and  East, 
having  just  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  was 
now  to  undergo  the  test  of  experiment. 

Having  completed  his  store  of  provisions,  water,  and 
fuel,    and   reembarked   his   men  whom  he  had  left  at 
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Gomera  when  he  went  to  the  Grand  Canary,  on  the 
memorable  6th  of  September  the  ships  spread  their  sails 
to  the  morning'  breeze,  and  departed  from  the  bay  of 
Gomera  on  their  momentous  voyage.  Columbus  having 
just  learned  that  three  Portuguese  caravels  were  waiting 
at  the  little  island  of  Hierro  to  intercept  him,  was  some- 
what uneasy,  and  anxious  to  eftect  his  departure,  taking 
the  nearest  route  to  the  northward  from  the  bay,  which 
is  on  the  North-East  side  of  the  island,  so  as  to  shape 
his  westerly  course.  But  from  want  of  wind  he  made 
little  progress,  and  the  vessels  lay  becalmed  during  that 
and  the  two  following  days  between  Gomera  and  Tenerife. 
Magellan,  the  first  of  the  early  navigators  who  showed 
the  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  Columbus  both  with  the  historian  and  the  poet. 
Even  his  ship,  the  Victory,  which  never  returned  to 
Europe,  being  lost  among  the  Molucca  Islands,  has  been 
pictorially  represented,  and  her  success  celebrated  in 
song ;  while  to  realize  an  illustration  of  the  ships  of 
Columbus  has  been  the  difficult  task  of  the  antiquary. 
Monsieur  J al,*  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  "  Archeo- 
logie  Navale,"  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  this 
subject,  although  his  conclusions  seem  to  represent  them 
larger  than  they  really  were.  Happily  in  one  portion 
of  his  journal,  to  which  special  allusion  will  be  made 
hereafter,  Columbus  mentions  every  sail  of  his  ship, 
from  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  work  of  the 
century  following  that  in  which  he  made  his  voyage,  the 
character  of  the  vessels  then  in  use  has  been  inferred. 
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These,  in  the  absence  of  any  representation  of  the  ships  of 
Columbus,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  what  they 
were,  and  are  added  to  the  view  of  the  bay  of  Gomera, 
from  the  pencil  of  Lieut.  Church,  who  was  employed  with 
Capt.  Vidal  in  the  survey  of  the  island.  The  subject, 
however,  will  mostly  interest  the  nautical  reader,  as  he 
can  well  appreciate  the  hardy  daring  of  the  ancient  sea- 
men who  undertook  voyages  of  extraordinary  duration  in 
vessels  about  the  size  of  our  common  coasters. 

A  favourable  breeze  on  the  8th  of  September  at  lengtli 
put  an  end  to  the  tedious  delay  of  calm,  and  relieved 
the  mind  of  Columbus  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese vessels.  But  no  sooner  were  the  islands  lost  to 
view  than  the  fears  of  the  Admiral's  crew  induced  them 
to  alter  the  ship's  course  to  the  North-Eastward  for 
Spain,  with  the  object  of  arresting  the  voyage ;  so  that 
we  read  in  the  journal  of  the' Admiral  that  he  "  chided 
them  for  their  pusillanimous  fears."  Considerable  al- 
lowance may  in  fairness  be  made  for  them.  Their 
uninformed  minds  were  incapable  of  appreciating  that 
theory  which  was  the  source  of  the  Admiral's  conclu- 
sions, the  main  spring  of  his  actions ;  and  their  supersti- 
tious fears  were  aggravated  by  the  absurd  stories  in 
vogue  at  the  time.  Senhor  Macedo,*  of  Lisbon,  has 
collected  most  of  these  stories,  a  few  brief  sentences  from 
which  will  serve  to  show  by  what  curiously  absurd  ideas 
the  minds  of  these  men  might  have  been  influenced, 

"The  ancients,"  he  says,  '*  had  different  opinions 
nboiit  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

*  Note  XI. 
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1.  Seneca  had  taught  that  with  a  fair  wind  a  very 
few  days  would  be  required  to  navigate  it  from  Spain  to 
India. 

2.  Others  considered  that  the  magnitude  as  well  as 
the  solidity  of  it  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  navi- 
gating it  from  Spain  to  India.  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

3.  Others  again  looked  on  the  ocean  with  a  kind  of 
sacred  horror :  for  they  believed  that  the  sun  at  setting 
entered  it,  making  a  noise  similar  to  that  produced  by  a 
hot  iron  when  it  is  plunged  into  water.  This  extraordi- 
nary idea  is  attributed  by  Cleomedes  to  the  Iberians, 
and  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Posidonius,  who  refers 
to  it  and  combats  the  common  belief  tliat  the  sun  be- 
came larger  as  it  descended  to  the  watery  plains  adjacent 
to  Spain,  and  that  the  sea  made  a  noise  as  if  a  red  hot 
iron  fell  into  it,  as  if  the  sun  really  became  extinguished 
by  falling  into  it.  This  opinion  is  similar  to  that  of 
Epicurus,  who  held  that  the  sun  was  extinguished  at 
setting,  and  was  lighted  again  at  rising.  Several  others 
of  the  ancient  authors  are  cited  by  him  as  having  held 
similar  opinions,  and  he  adds,  that  these  opinions  were 
not  confined  to  the  Iberians,  but  were  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
not  content  with  supposing  that  they  heard  the  noise  of 
the  sun  sinking  into  the  ocean  similar  to  the  wheels  of  a 
chariot,  as  Statins  taught,  actually  believed  they  saw  the 
forms  of  the  horses  of  the  chariot  and  the  radiant  glory 
of  his  head. 

4.  Others  again,  as  Syclax,  Plutarch,  and  Jornandez, 
believed  that  no  ship  could  navigate  the  Atlantic  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  shallowness  and  its  muddy  nature,  and  its 
gTowth  of  weed,  all  of  which  would  combine  to  prevent  it. 
Aristotle  alludes  to  the  muddy  nature  of  the  sea,  besides 
its  rocks  ;  and  Theophrastus  and  the  author  of  the  work 
"  De  Mirabilibus  Auscultationibus,"  allude  to  its  being 
full  of  weeds  and  maritime  plants. 

5.  Others  considered  the  ocean  was  immoveable,  and 
also  impenetrable  from  its  muddy  nature  or  from  want 
of  wind,  as  supposed  by  Jornandez ;  other  causes  too, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  hideous  monsters,  portentous 
signs,  extraordinary  lights  in  the  midst  of  obscurity, 
combining  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  travel  there, 
the  stars  failing  the  mariner  as  celestial  guides,  whilst 
terrestrial  experiences  of  course  were  wanting.  And 
others,  from  all  or  some  of  these  opinions,  formed  a 
general  idea  of  their  own ;  combining  mud  and  shallows, 
immobility  and  darkness  and  want  of  wind,  Math  multi- 
tudes of  marine  monsters  to  terrify  seamen,  supplying 
every  absurdity  which  the  imagination  could  devise  to 
render  the  sea  unnavigable  in  their  opinion. 

Thus  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean  described  in  days  of 
old.  No  "vestiges  of  creation"  were  better  calculated 
to  produce  unfavourable  impressions  on  men's  minds 
than  were  these  idle  tales ;  for  which  they  were  much 
indebted  to  the  Arabs,  who  never  were  sailors;  and 
whether  preserved  whole  or  dealt  out  in  fragments  they 
were  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  losing  nothing  of 
their  absurdity  by  any  lapse  of  time.  The  idea  that  the 
torrid  zone  could  not  be  passed  by  ships  by  reason  of  its 
heat  being  so  great  that  the  seamen  could  not  endure  it, 
and  tliat  it  would  melt  the  juteli  out  of  a  vessel's  sides. 
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had  been  proved  w^roiig  by  the  progress  made  by  the 
Portuguese  along  the  African  coast.  Still  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  '  Sea  of 
Darkness,'  and  as  seamen  of  every  age  are  proverbially 
superstitious,  the  desire  of  those  in  the  ship  of  Columbus 
to  turn  back  as  soon  as  the  land  was  lost  to  view,  with  even 
the  fragments  of  such  stories  as  the  foregoing  in  their 
heads,  was  very  natural ;  more  especially  when  added  to 
them  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  and 
the  ignorance  of  where  it  would  lead  them.  The  Admiral 
scolded  them  for  their  breach  of  discipline  with  all  the 
ardour  of  an  adventurer  energetically  bent  on  realizing 
his  enterprise ;  but  to  the  very  end  of  the  voyage,  when 
matters  became  worse,  he  could  not  imbue  their  minds 
with  Ms  own  views  and  feelings. 

The  first  event,  which  tended  to  create  real  alarm,  was 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  compass, — the  natural 
consequence  of  their  progress  to  the  West.  The  inge- 
nuity of  Columbus  soon  devised  a  plausible  reason  to 
account  for  this,  in  the  fact  that  the  pole  star,  by  means 
of  which  it  was  detected,  was  not  itself  stationary,  but 
described  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  world.  This 
was  enough.  The  Admiral  displayed  the  knowledge  for 
which  he  had  full  credit,  and  his  crew  were  pacified,  not 
being  aware  that  although  the  star  really  does  describe 
such  a  circle,  equal  in  diameter  to  about  six  times  that 
of  the  sun,  it  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  change  ob- 
served in  the  direction  of  the  needle.  Still  it  was  a  fact, 
and  served  to  quiet  their  apprehensions  that  the  needle 
itself  would  forsake  them  if  they  proceeded  to  the  West. 

The  circumstance   is   interesting,   as    being   the  first 
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discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  thus  far,  at  least 
tliat  it  differed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.*  Thus  the 
needle  of  the  compass,  which  had  shown  Easterly  varia- 
tion on  the  Eastern  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  from  whence 
the  ships  had  come,  was  now  discovered  to  have  changed 
its  dii'cction  to  an  entire  point  Westerly.  This  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  September,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  Westward  of  the  meridian  of  the  Azores, 
when  the  ships  had  been  eleven  days  on  their  voyage. 

On  the  22nd  another  circumstance  occurred  of  great 
service  to  Columbus  in  quieting  the  fears  of  liis  crew  as 
they  perceived  day  after  day  that  they  were  increasing 
their  distance  from  home.  They  had  remarked  that  the 
wind  was  always  from  the  North-Eastward,  and  there- 
fore was  unfavourable  for  their  return.  But  the  wind 
had  now  come  from  the  West ;  on  which  the  Admiral 
observes  in  his  Journal,  "  Much  this  contrary  wind  was 
wanted,  for  my  people  were  becoming  very  anxious,  be- 
lieving that  the  wind  in  this  sea  was  never  favourable 
for  returning  to  Spain." 

These,  however,  were  but  the  portentous  signs  of  that 
feverish  anxiety  of  the  crew  of  the  Santa  Maria  which, 
as  Columbus  continued  to  the  Westward  increasing  his 
distance  from  Spain,  was  manifested  more  openly,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  approached  his  Landfall  had  thrown 
aside  reserve,  and  threatened  even  the  life  of  the  Admi- 
ral ;  for  they  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer, 
who  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  realize  his  fanciful  notions  about 

*   JN'uti:  X.  Aji)toiidi.\. 
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going  to  India  by  tlie  West.  If  it  had  been  tlie  fate  of 
the  ships  to  contend  against  foul  winds  on  this  tedious 
passage,  this  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  place, 
and  none  would  have  ever  returned  to  Spain.  But  hap- 
pily they  had  merely  to  run  before  the  wind,  down  the 
trades,  (as  they  are  termed  by  seamen,)  to  perform  their 
voyage ;  and  thus  was  the  discovery  of  the  trade  wind 
made, — one  of  those  admirable  provisions  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  which  has  adapted  the  conditions  of  our  globe 
even  to  the  course  of  the  wind ;  thus  meeting  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants  by  a  ready  means  of  intercommunication 
by  sea !  The  torrid  zone  facilitates  the  navigator's  progress 
to  the  West  by  the  wind  blowing  always  from  East; 
while  in  the  two  temperate  zones  the  winds  are  variable, 
but  distinguished  by  their  prevalent  course  towards  the 
East,  inclining  it  may  be  towards  the  poles,  but  serving 
to  expedite  that  regular  communication  across  the  sea 
that  is  so  important  to  navigation.  The  regular  recurrence 
of  the  monsoons  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year, — and  the 
healthy  effects  of  tides  and  hurricanes,  in  keeping  up, 
with  the  foregoing,  a  perpetual  interchange  of  place  in 
the  waters  of  our  globe,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere 
which  contributes  to  life, — all  these  wonderful  phenomena 
are  no  less  essential  to  navigation,  and  fill  the  mind  of 
the  reflecting  individual  with  admiration  of  the  works  of 
a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator.  Well  might  "  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel"  say,  when  revelling  in  admiration  of 
those  wonderous  works,  which  were  known  to  him  in  his 
early  day,  "  Oh !  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he 
doeth  for  the  children  of  men."     The  poet,  lost  in  admi- 
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ration  of  the  stupendous  works  of  the  Creator  on  con- 
templatmg*  the  magnificence  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
exclaims  in  raptures,  "  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 
He  finds  his  proof  beyond  the  skies,  in  "  the  hanmony  of 
the  spheres,"  amidst  the  splendid  spectacle  presented  by 
other  worlds.  And  who  is  he  when  after  contemplating 
the  wonders  presented  by  any  branch  ofNatural  History, 
the  name  by  which  the  works  of  the  same  Creator  are  de- 
signated in  our  own  globe,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
land  or  the  sea,  whether  of  tidal  phenomena  or  those  pre- 
sented by  that  subtle  fluid  of  the  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe,  and  which,  in  its  progress  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  is  termed  wind, — who  is  he  that  will  not  join 
in  the  praises  of  the  poet  of  Israel  ?  impressed  with  his 
own  comparative  insignificance,  and  grateful  to  his 
Creator  for  that  he  is  ''what  he  is,"  will  not  say  with 
liim,  "  Great  are  the  wondrous  works  which  thou  hast 
done ! " 

It  will  conduce  to  perspicuity,  and  will  perhaps  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  before  us  if  instead  of 
giving  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  voyage,  a  synopsis  of 
it  be  merely  stated.  The  following  therefore,  something 
in  the  form  of  the  journals  kept  on  board  Government 
ships  in  days  long  gone  by,  has  been  drawn  up  from 
that  condensed  account  of  the  Journal  of  Columbus 
given  by  the  late  Spanish  hydrographer  Senor  Navarrete. 
It  is  merely  intended  to  show  at  a  glance  the  courses 
and  distances  run  by  Columbus  in  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  that,  with  the  notes  in  the  Remark 
column,  are  contained  in  the  Journal. 
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NOTES  OF  THE   JOURNAL  OF  COLUMBUS 

ON  HIS  FIRST  VjOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

In  the  year  1492. 


Week 
Day. 

Month 
Day. 

Course. 

Dist. 
run. 

REMARKS. 

Th. 

Sept. 

6 

Left  Gomera.  Lying  becalmed  be- 

Fr. 

7 

tween  this  island  and  Tenerife. 

Sa. 

8 

West. 

9 

Breeze  from  N.E.     A  head  sea 

Su. 

9 

West. 

45 

delayed  progress. 
Ship  yawed  off  her  course  to  N.E. 
by  helmsman,  with  whom  the 
Admiral  had  repeatedly  to  find 
fault. 

Mo. 

10 

West. 

60 

Two  reckonings  kept. 

Tu. 

11 

West. 

40 

A  portion  of  a  mast  seen  that  be- 
longed to  a  vessel  of  120  tons. 

We. 

12 

West. 

33 

Due  South  of  the  Isle  St.  Mary. 

Th. 

13 

West 

33 

A.  current  from  the  Westward  ob- 
served. On  the  evening  of  this 
day  the  needles  of  the  compasses 
showed  Westerly  variation,  and 
on  the  following  it  was  observed 

Fr. 

14 

West. 

20 

to  be  greater. 
The  ci-ew  of  the  Niiia  saw  a  heron 
and  a  tropic  bird,  which  birds 
were  considered  good  omens  of 
land,  as  they  never  fly  further 
than  25  miles  from  it. 

Sa. 

15 

West. 

26 

This  evening  a  brilliant  meteor 
was  seen  to  fall  into  the  sea, 
about  four  or  five  leagues  from 

Su. 

16 

West. 

39 

the  ships. 
Drizzling  showers.      The    atmo- 
sphere balmy  and  serene ;  the 
song  of  birds  only  wanted  to 
render   it    like    the    month    of 
April   in    Andalusia.       Weeds 
met  with,  which  appearing  fresh 
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Week 
Day. 


Mo. 


Tu. 


We 


Th. 


Moiitli 
Day. 


17 


18 


19 


20 


West. 


West. 


West. 


W.b.N. 


Dist. 
run. 


55 


55 


25 


occasioned  the  belief  that  the 
ships  were  approaching  some 
island,  but  not  terra  firma. 

Westerly  current  observed.  More 
weed  met,  which  appeared  to 
come  from  West.  More  hopes 
of  land.  Pilots  found  com- 
passes to  have  more  than  a  point 
Westerly  variation.  A  living 
crab  found  in  the  weed.  The 
sea  water  considered  to  be  less 
salt.  Several  tominas  seen  ; 
one  killed  by  the  Nina.  A 
tropic  bird  seen. 

Sea  smooth.  Many  birds  seen 
making  to  Westward.  Ap- 
pearance of  bad  weather  to  the 
Northward. 

Intervals  of  calm.  At  lOh.  a  pel- 
ican alighted  on  the  Admiral's 
ship,  and  another  in  the  even- 
ing ;  birds  which  do  not  fly 
twenty  leagues  from  land. 
Some  rain  showers.  Islands 
supposed  to  be  near.  Ships 
kept  their  cour.se  without  look- 
ing for  them.  This  being  left 
for  the  return  voyage.  Pilots 
produced  their  reckonings  : — 
Niiia,  440  leagues  fr.  Canaries 
Pinta,  420 

Adml.  400  exact, — considered 
right. 

Two  or  three  land  birds  came 
singing  to  the  ship  at  daylight 
from  W.N.W.,  and  afterwards 
disappeared.  Then  a  pelican. 
Considered    these   as   signs    of 
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Week 
Day. 


Montli 
Day 


Course. 


Dlst. 
run. 


REMARKS. 


Fr, 


21 


W.N.W. 


13 


Sa. 


22    W.N.W. 


Su. 


23 


30 


N.W. 

W.N.W. 

West. 


22 


land.  Light  winds.  Calm. 
Much  weed  seen.  A  bird  taken 
by  hand,  considered  to  be  a 
river  bird,  the  feet  being  like 
those  of  the  gull. 

Much  calm.  Very  little  wind. 
Large  collections  of  weed  from 
the  West.  A  pelican  seen.  Sea 
as  smooth  as  a  river  and  air  de- 
licious. A  whale  seen,  consider- 
ed a  sign  of  land. 

Little  weed  seen.  Some  Pardeles 
and  another  bird  seen.  A  con- 
trary wind  occasions  the  re- 
mark, "  Very  necessary  this 
was,  for  the  crew  believing  the 
wind  was  always  East  in  these 
parts  and  would  prevent  their 
return  to  Spain,  had  become 
very  mutinous."  A  short  in- 
terval without  weed,  but  after- 
wards abundance  of  it. 

A  turtle  seen,  also  a  pelican  ;  an- 
other river  bird  and  other  white 
birds.  Weed  plentiful  and 
crabs  found  in  it.  Sea  smooth 
and  still.  Crew  murmured, 
complaining  there  was  no  wave 
and  they  should  never  return. 
Afterwards  the  sea  rose  consi- 
derably without  wind,  at  which 
they  were  terrified.  The  Ad- 
miral observes,  "  The  high  sea 
was  essential  to  me,  which  had 
not  been  seen  before,  except 
when  the  Egyptians  pursued 
the  Jews  when  Moses  delivered 
them  from  captivity." 
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Week 
Day. 


Month 
Day 


Di8t. 
run. 


REMAEK8. 


Mo. 


Tu. 


24 


25 


West. 

West. 
S.W. 


141 


4J 
17' 


We. 


Th. 


Fr. 


26 


27 


28 


West. 
S.W. 


West. 


West. 


15 
16 


24 


14 


A  pelican  flew  to  the  ship  and 
also  many  pardeles. 

Much  calm  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Crews  bathed.  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  conferred  with 
the  Admiral  on  the  chart  (re- 
ceived by  him  from  Toscanelli) 
in  which  islands  were  laid  down, 
as  the  ships  were  then  in  their 
neighbourhood  and  had  been  for 
three  days,  in  which  the  Admi- 
ral agreed ;  but  as  the  ships  had 
not  seen  them,  it  was  considered 
they  had  been  drifted  to  the 
northward  of  them  by  currents. 
At  sunset  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon mounted  the  poop  of  the 
Pinta,  and  shouted  land  to  the 
Admiral,  claiming  the  reward  ; 
on  which  they  fell  on  their 
knees  and  Pinzon  repeated  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis.  The  crew 
of  the  Admiral  did  the  same, 
and  those  of  the  Nina  mounted 
the  mast  and  rigging,  and  the 
Admiral  and  all  agreed  it  was 
land  about  25  leagues  distant. 
The  Admiral  directed  the  course 
to  be  altered  to  S.W.  for  it. 

About  noon  the  course  was  altered 
to  S.W.  for  the  land,  which 
proved  to  be  clouds.  The  sea 
was  like  a  mirroi',  the  air  fresh 
and  balmy. 

Many  fish  about,  one  of  which 
was  killed  :  a  tropic  bird  seen. 

Met  with  but  little  weed.  Two 
fish  taken. 
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Week 
Dav. 


Month 
Day. 


Dist. 
run. 


Sa. 


29 


West. 


24 


Su. 


30 


West. 


14 


Mo. 


I 

Oct, 


West. 


25 


Tu. 


West. 


39 


A  bii'd  seen,  called  the  Tropic 
Bird,  which  makes  the  gannet 
disgorge  its  food  and  then  de- 
vours it,  subsisting  on  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  sea  bird,  but  does 
not  repose  on  the  water,  nor 
leave  the  coast  beyond  twenty 
leagues.  Many  of  them  seen 
about  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 
Other  gannets  seen.  The  air 
very  delightful  and  pleasant; 
the  sea  smooth  like  a  river,  but 
Avith  much  weed. 

Four  tropic  birds  flew  to  the  ships, 
considered  a  good  sign  of  land 
by  so  many  of  them  being  to- 
gether. Four  gannets  seen  at 
the  same  time,  and  much  weed. 
The  Admiral  observes  that 
the  stars  called  the  Guards 
(Pointers)  at  nightfall  are  in 
line  to  the  West,  and  at  day- 
light are  to  the  N.E.  Also 
at  the  same  time  the  compass 
needle  varies  a  point  Westerly, 
and  at  daylight  points  to  the 
star,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  star  has  motion  like  the 
rest,  as  the  needle  is  always 
correct. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The 
Admiral  compares  reckoning 
with  his  pilot,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears,— Pilot  was  580  leagues 
from  Hierro.  Admii'al  acknow- 
ledged 584 ;  but  his  private 
reckoning  was  707. 

The  sea  continued  to  be  smooth, 
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Week 
Day. 


Montli 
Day. 


Dist. 
run. 


REMARKS. 


We, 


West. 


47 


Th. 


Fr. 


Sa. 


West. 


West. 


West. 


73 


57 


40 


Su. 


w.s.w. 


28 


thanks  to  the  Lord !  Much 
weed  from  Eastward  to  West, 
contrary  to  former.  Many  fish 
seen  ;  one  killed.  A  white  bird 
seen,  which  appeared  to  be  a  gull. 

Some  pardeles  seen.  Much  weed 
about,  some  very  old  and  some 
fresh  with  berries.  No  birds. 
Admiral  considered  the  ships 
were  to  Westward  of  islands 
marked  in  the  chart ;  but  it 
was  proper  to  go  on  rather  than 
to  lose  time  looking  for  them, 
the  object  being  to  go  to  India, 
and  it  was  bad  policy  to  stop. 

More  than  40  pardeles  seen  about 
the  ship  and  two  gannets.  A 
pelican  and  a  white  bird  like  a 
gull. 

The  sea  continues  smooth,  thanks 
be  to  the  Lord  !  the  air  delici- 
ous and  temperate.  No  wind, 
many  pardeles,  and  abundance 
of  flying-fish  leaping  on  board. 

Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  proposes 
to  alter  course  to  S.W.  Ad- 
miral was  of  opinion  that  he 
did  not  care  about  Cipango,  and 
that  if  this  was  missed  land 
would  not  be  seen  so  soon  and 
that  it  was  better  to  discover 
terra  firma  first  and  islands 
afterwards. 

The  Nina  being  ahead  of  the  Ad- 
miral, made  signal  for  land  by 
a  flag  and  firing  a  lombard,  as 
previously  determined.  It  was 
customary  always  for  the  ships 
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Week 
Day. 


Month 
Day. 


Dist. 
run. 


REMARKS. 


Mo, 


Tu. 
We 


Th. 


W.S.W. 


12 


10 


S.VV. 
W.b.N. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 


5 
4 

59 


11 


W.S.W. 


27 


to  close  with  each  other  at  sun- 
set and  sunrise.  On  this  re- 
port the  Admiral  agreed  to 
steer  W.S.W.  for  two  days. 

The  sea  like  the  river  at  Seville, 
thanks  to  the  Lord  !  The  air 
delicious,  like  that  of  Seville  in 
April,  that  it  is  delightful  to 
enjoy  it,  so  fragrant  is  it. 
Weeds  appear  fresh.  Many 
land  birds  about:  grajaos, 
ducks,  and  a  gannet. 

Many  birds  heard  about  the  ships 
all  night.     [Note  XL  a.] 

The  crew,  no  longer  restraining 
themselves,  become  turbulent 
and  mutinous,  and  complain 
loudly  of  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  The  Admiral  endea- 
vours to  satisfy  them  and  en- 
courage them  with  prospect  of 
reward,  alluding  to  the  great 
advantages  that  would  arise 
from  discovering  land.  At  any 
rate  they  might  complain.  He 
had  come  to  discover  India  and 
he  should  persevere  till  he  found 
it,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord. 

The  sea  higher  than  it  had  been 
during  the  whole  voyage.  Par- 
deles  seen,  and  a  green  branch. 
The  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and  piece 
of  wood,  and  they  took  on  board 
a  small  carved  stick,  appearing 
to  have  been  done  with  iron ; 
and  a  piece  of  cane  and  some 
weed  that  belonged  to  the  shore. 
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AVeek 
Day. 


Month 
Day 


Dist. 
run. 


REMARKS. 


The  Nina  found  also  other 
signs  of  land,  and  a  small 
branch  of  bramble.  These 
signs  of  land  occasioned  much 
joy,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely  and  take 
fresh  courage.  The  Pitita  be- 
ing the  fastest  vessel  was  aliead 
of  the  Admiral,  and  discovering 
the  land  made  the  signal  agreed 
on,  v?hich  was,  hoisting  a  flag 
and  fii"ing  a  lombard.  It  was 
first  seen  by  a  seaman  named 
Rodrigo  de  Triana,  for  the  Ad- 
miral at  lOh.  being  on  the  poop 
of  liis  ship  saw  a  light,  although 
he  could  not  assert  he  saw  land; 
but  he  called  Pedro  Gutierrez 
and  told  him  he  thought  he  saw 
a  light,  and  to  look  at  it,  and 
he  saw  it.  He  also  told  Rodri- 
go Sanchez  de  Segovia  to  do 
the  same,  but  he  could  not  see 
it.  The  Admiral  again  saw  it 
once  or  twice,  and  it  appeared 
in  motion  and  like  that  of  a  ta- 
per. The  Admiral  considered 
for  certain  that  they  were  close 
to  the  land,  and  therefore  when 
they  had  repeated  the  Salve, 
according  to  custom,  he  admo- 
nished his  men  to  keep  a  good 
look  out  from  the  forecastle, 
and  look  well  for  the  land ; 
adding,  that  he  who  first  should 
discover  it  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  silk  doublet  besides  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  the  Sov- 
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Waek 
Day. 

Month 
Day. 

Cours-?. 

Dist. 
run. 

REMARKS. 

Fr. 

12 

ereigns,  which  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  maravedis.     At  two 
of  the  following  morning  land 
was  distinctly  seen  about  two 
leagues  distant.    The  ships  im- 
mediately  shortened   sail    and 
lay  by  under  the  mainsail  with- 
out    the     two     bonnets,     and 
awaited  daylight,  when  it  was 
discovered    that  they   had    ar- 
rived at  an  island  of  the  Lu- 
cayos,  which  the  natives  called 
by   the  name    of    Guanahani. 
At  daylight,  naked  people  were 

seen  from  the  ships,  and  the  Admiral  went  on  shore 
along  with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Yanez  his 
brother,  Commander  of  the  Niila, — each  in  their  boats 
armed.  The  Admiral's  boat  carried  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  the  Captains  had  eacli  a  flag,  in  the  field 
of  which  was  a  green  cross  and  the  letters  F  and  Y,  a 
crown  being  worked  over  each  letter  and  the  cross  being 
between  them ;  this  flag  being  always  carried  by  the 
Admiral  afterwards.  Having  landed,  they  observed  fine 
flourishing  trees,  much  Avater,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit. 
The  Admiral  summoned  to  him  the  two  Captains  and 
the  others  who  had  landed  with  them — Rodrigo  Desco- 
vedo,  the  Secretary  to  the  squadron,  and  Rodrigo  San- 
chez de  Segovia — and  desired  them  to  bear  witness  that 
his  first  act  was  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  island 
for  the  King  and  Queen,  going  through  the  necessary 
formalities,  which  are  detailed  in  the  journals  preserved. 
Sefior  Navarrete  adds  to  the  above  notes  wliich  he  has 
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made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Admiral  the  following 
observation,  from  which  we  are  introduced  to  the  Admi- 
ral's own  account  of  his  proceedings. 

"  Many  people  of  the  island  were  speedily  collected 
about  them  and  the  following  words  of  the  Admiral 
appear  in  his  book  of  his  first  voyage  and  discovery  of 
these  islands." 

Thus  did  Columbus  make  his  Landfall  in  America ; 
.  thus  was  the  knowledge  of  the  New  World,  as  it  was 
called,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  one.  But 
Avhat  island  this  really  was  that  now  lay  before  him  is 
tlie  question  that  has  remained  from  that  time  to  the 
present  for  solution. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  determining  such  a  question 
no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  reckoning,  and 
therefore  no  reference  is  now  made  to  it;  althoiigh  it 
is  cm'ious  that  the  distance  actually  run  by  the  ships, 
with  a  trifling  addition  for  the  effect  of  current,  is  very 
nearly  the  actual  distance  of  the  island  here  identified  as 
Guanahani  from  the  Canaries.  The  most  convenient 
mode  of  now  treating  the  subject  will  perhaps  be  to 
follow  the  Admiral's  Journal,  or  as  much  of  the  abstract 
that  has  been  made  of  it  as  necessary,  by  under-running 
it  in  the  same  page  with  that  commentary  or  explana- 
tion necessary  to  point  out  where  he  really  is,  and  thus 
to  accompany  the  ships  on  their  track  with  the  chart  on 
which  it  is  laid  down  until  thej?"  arrive  at  Cuba.  The 
reader  will  kindly  submit  for  a  while  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  short  page. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  COLUMBUS  AMONG  THE 
LTICAYOS  ISLANDS.* 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  GDANAHANI — NATIVE 
MANNERS,  NATIVE  WARS,  AND  NATIVE  SIMPLICITY — THEIR 
PACIFIC  CHARACTER — INTENTIONS  OF  KIDNAPPING  SIX — 
EXPERTNESS  IN  THE  WATER — PECULIAR  FEATURES  AND 
NATURE  OF  THE  ISLAND  -  COTTON  OBTAINED  IN  TRADE — 
THE  BOAT  EXPEDITION — PERTINACITY  OF  THE  NATIVES — 
CORAL  BELT  ROUND  THE  ISLAND — LEAVES  GUANAHANI 
FOR   THE    LARGEST   ISLAND    IN    VIEW. 

COMMENTARY    INDICATING   THE    LANDFALL. 

In  order  to  secure  their  friendship,  for  I  saw  that 
they  were  people  to  be  converted  to  our  faith  by  kind- 
ness rather  than  force,  I  gave  them  some  red  caps,  and 
hung  some  glass  beads  round  their  necks,  and  several 
other  things  of  trifling  value,  with  which  they  were 
much  pleased — indeed  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  they 
were  won  by  them. 

They  afterwards  swam  out  to  our  boats,  bringing 
parrots  and  balls  of  cotton  thread,  with  spears  and  se- 
veral other  things;  all  of  which  they  exchanged  for 
whatever  we  chose  to  give  them,  such  as  glass  beads 
and  hawk's  bells.  In  fact,  we  traded  together  most 
amicably.     But  they  appeared  to  be  a  very  poor  race  of 

*  Note  XII. 
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people,  deficient  in  many  things.  They  go  about  naked 
as  they  were  born,  the  women  also,  although  I  did  not 
see  more  than  one  young  one.  Indeed  every  one  that 
I  saw  was  young ;  every  one  appeared  to  be  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  well  proportioned,  and  good-looking.  The 
hair  of  some  was  thick  and  long  like  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
in  some  it  was  short  and  brought  forward  over  the  eye- 
brows, some  wearing  it  long  and  never  cutting  it.  Some, 
again,  are  painted,  and  the  hue  of  their  skin  is  similar 
in  colour  to  the  people  of  the  Canaries — neither  black 
nor  white.  Some  are  painted  white  and  some  red,  or 
any  other  colour ;  some  paint  only  their  faces  and  others 
their  whole  person,  and  some  only  their  eyes  and  noses. 
They  have  no  weapons  and  appear  to  know  of  none, 
for  I  showed  them  swords  and  they  took  them  by  the 
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In  following  Columbus  in  his  progress  of  discovery, 
as  related  above  by  himself,  it  is  now  the  business  of 
the  author  to  trace  him  by  his  description  from  one 
island  to  another,  so  as  to  show  by  the  harmony  between 
this  description  and  the  chart,  the  several  islands  which 
he  visited ;  and  first  that  at  which  he  had  now  arrived. 

The  light  which  had  been  seen  rcith  difficulty  affords 
no  proof  of  a  useful  kind,  being  very  possibly  one  of 
those  meteors  commonly  known  to  seamen ;  it  must  not, 
therefore,  beguile  us  from  the  more  solid  and  tangible 
information  supplied  by  the  Admiral's  journal.  This 
important  document,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  mere 
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blade,  and  cut  themselves  from  sheer  ignorance.  They 
have  no  iron.  Their  spears  are  lengthy  and  instead  of 
iron  are  pointed  with  the  tooth  of  a  fish  or  such  hard 
substance.  Some  I  saw  who  showed  marks  of  wounds 
in  their  persons,  and  on  our  making  signs  to  ascertain 
what  they  were,  they  made  us  understand  that  people 
from  other  neighbouring  islands  would  come  to  carry 
them  ofl'  prisonei*s,  and  that  these  were  the  marks  of 
wounds  received  in  their  own  defence  from  them.  And 
I  do  believe  that  people  from  the  mainland  come  and 
carry  them  oft'. 

They  would  make   good   intelligent   servants,  for  I 
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notes  and  sometimes  in  that  of  letters,  although  con- 
taining little,  yet  important,  matter  of  real  use  to  the 
purpose  before  us,  is  here  given  as  it  stands,  in  a  fair 
and  liberal  translation,  so  that  no  garbled  extracts  may 
appear  to  be  made  available.  The  account  of  the  deal- 
ings with  the  natives  will  here  and  there  predominate, 
but  not  without  interest ;  for  while  it  will  serve  indirectly 
to  substantiate  the  Landfall,  it  will  also  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  Admiral. 
It  may  now  be  briefly  stated  that  the  island  at  which 
the  ships  had  arrived  was  decided  by  Navarrete  to  be  that 
called  Turks  Island,  an  island  about  five  miles  long  and 
two  broad.  Senor  Muhoz  considered  it  to  be  that  called 
Watling  Island,  which  is  fourteen  miles  long  and  six 
broad ;  a  conclusion  correct  in  itself,  but  certainly  not 
justified  by  the  view  which  he  took  of  his  subsequent 
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found  that  they  soon  learnt  what  was  said  to  them.  And 
I  think  also  that  they  would  soon  make  good  Christians, 
for  they  have  no  religion  now  at  all.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, if  it  please  the  Lord,  at  my  departure  hence,  to 
take  with  me  six  of  them  for  your  Highnesses,  that  they 
may  learn  our  language.  No  animals  of  any  kind  have 
I  seen  in  the  island,  and  nothing  but  parrots. 

Saturday,  October  13th. — As  soon  as  the  day  broke 
many  of  these  men — all  young  persons,  as  I  have  said 
before,  and  of  good  stature,  and  withal  handsome — came 
to  the  shore.  The  hair  of  these  Indians  is  not  crisp  or 
woolly,  but  long  and  strong  like  that  of  a  horse's  tail. 
In  all,  the  forehead  is  wide,  more  so  indeed  than  any 
people  I  have  yet  seen.      They  have  large  handsome 
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discoveries.  It  has  been  entirely  disregarded.  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  unwilling,  as  he  says,  "■  to  dis- 
turb the  ancient  landmarks,"  was  content  to  assert  that 
the  Landfall  was  Cat  Island ; — a  considerable  island  to 
which  the  name  of  San  Salvador  had  been  already  given 
by  general  assent.  Tliis  view  has  also  been  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Baron  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt,  of  world  wide  celebrity  in  scientific  research, 
who  has  stamped  his  fiat*'  on  Washington  Irving's  con- 
clusion. But  with  what  regard  to  the  description  left 
by  Columbus  tliese  decisions  have  been  given,  when, 
first,  there  are  three  hundred  miles  of  space   between 

*  Note  XIII,  Appendix. 
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eyes,  and  are  not  black  but  of  the  colour  of  the  natives 
of  the  Canaries,  as  might  be  expected  since  they  are 
due  West  from  the  Island  of  Hierro,*  one  of  that  group. 
They  are  all  well  made — even  to  their  hands,  not  pot- 
bellied but  exceedingly  well  formed. 

They  came  to  the  ship  in  canoes  formed  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  long  as  a  boat,  and  all  from  one  log, 
curiously  worked  after  their  own  fashion,  and  large 
enough  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  persons :  others  they  have 
less,  suflicient  only  to  contain  one  person.     They  are 
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them,  and,  secondly,  a  totally  opposite  character  of  na- 
tural feature,  will  soon  appear. 

Here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  as  to  which 
of  these  decisions  is  really  the  right  one,  the  subject  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a  controversy.  Thus  Senor 
Navarrete  is  charged  with  precipitancy  in  his  conclusion 
by  the  learned  BaroUj-f-  who  brings  forward  an  old  chart 
coeval  with  the  time  of  Columbus  to  support  the  views 
of  Washington  Irving;  this  gentleman  having  really 
adopted  a  course  of  reasoning  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  error :  the  opinion  of  Senor  Munoz  being,  ap- 
parently, unworthy  of  ihis  notice.  Senor  Navarrete 
has  by  no  means  been  hasty  in  his  conclusion;  most 
leisurely  ( detenidamenteX  is  his  expression)  has  he  ar- 
rived at  it,  misled  as  he  was.  Yet,  singularly  enough, 
he  has  printed  the  lines  which  refute  his  own  decision, 

*  Note  XIV.  Appendix.         t  Note  XV.        |  Note  XVI. 
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propelled  by  a  paddle  shaped  like  a  baker's  shovel,  and 
glide  about  rapidly.  They  overturn  them  and  right 
them  again  when  in  the  water,  emptying  them  with 
calabashes  which  they  have  always  with  them.  They 
bring  balls  of  cotton  thread  and  other  things  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  and  would  exchange  them  for  anything 
in  return.  I  watched  them  very  narrowly  to  discover 
if  they  had  any  gold,  but  could  only  see  that  some  had 
a  little  piece  hanging  from  the  nose.  I  was  enabled  to 
understand  from  them  by  signs  that  there  is  a  King  to 
the  South  who  has  large  vessels  full  of  it.  I  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  to  go  there  with  me,  but  I 
soon  found  they  had  no  kind  of  inclination  to  do  so. 
I  determined  to  wait  until  to-morrow  evening,  and 
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and  which  lines  seem  to  have  been  either  too  tedious  for 
his  close  perusal  or  beneath  the  notice  of  every  one  near 
him.  The  course  which  will  be  followed  here,  happily 
for  the  reader,  will  soon  liberate  him  from  this  contro- 
versy ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  well  over  the 
grounds  of  these  decisions,  in  order  to  see  how  they 
correspond  with  the  facts  mentioned  by  Columbus. 

Washington  Irving,  in  support  of  Cat  Island  as  being 
the  Landfall,  quotes  the  account  of  it  given  by  Colum- 
bus in  these  words: — "  He  describes  it,"  he  says,  "as 
being  a  beautiful  island,  and  very  large ;  as  being  level 
and  covered  with  forests,  many  of  the  trees  of  which 
bore  fruit ;  as  having  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  a 
large  lake  in  the  centre ;  that  it  was  inhabited  bv  a  nu- 
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then  to  proceed  to  the  South- West ;  for,  according  to 
many  of  them,  there  is  land  to  the  South  and  South- 
West,  and  people  from  the  Northward  come  and  attack 
them  very  often  and  thence  go  to  the  South- West  in 
search  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  is  a  tolerably 
large  island,  very  level,  with  line  trees  and  plenty  of 
water,  and  a  large  lake  in  the  middle  of  it,  without 
mountain  and  all  covered  with  verdure,  which  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye. 

These  people  are  very  amiable  and  desirous  of  having 
our  things,  for  when  they  have  nothing  to  give  us  for 
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merous  population,  and  that  he  proceeded  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  in  his  boats  along  the  shore,  which 
tended  (?  trended)  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  as  he  passed  was 
visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages.  Turks 
Island,"  he  concludes,  "  does  not  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion."'* Admitting  fully  that  it  does  not,  let  us  ask  in 
our  turn.  How  does  Cat  Island  agree  with  it  I  Certainly 
the  expression  "  very  large,"  which  may  serve  for  Cat 
Island,  must  be  modified.  Columbus  says  h\c7i  grande,-\ 
which  by  a  liberal  translation  might  be  rendered 
"  tolerably  large,"  may  grande  would  have  been  '•  very 
large."  Again,  although  Columbus  finds  abundance  uf 
water,  where  does  it  appear  that  this  is  fresh  water .'' 
There  is  prima  facie  reason  here  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  brackish    and  unfit   foi'   use,  or  why  do   vvc   not 

*  Note  XVII.  Ai.peiMlix.  t  Nutc  XVIII. 
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find  them  they  take  what  they  can  and  jump  into  the 
sea,  and  swim  off  with  it.  But  anything  they  have 
they  give  us  readily  for  whatever  we  will  exchange  for 
it.  They  will  even  barter  for  broken  pieces  of  crockery 
and  glass.  I  have  seen  sixteen  balls  of  cotton  thread 
given  for  three  Portuguese  ceotes,  (our  Castile  blanca,) 
and  these  would  make  more  than  an  aroba  of  cotton.  I 
intend  preserving  this  and  shall  allow  no  one  to  have  it, 
but  shall  direct  it  to  be  taken  care  of  for  your  High- 
ness :  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  quantity.     It  is  found 
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the  Admiral  watering  his  ships  with  it  ?  They  must  have 
been  in  great  need  of  this  article  after  their  long  voyage, 
as  we  find  him  searching  for  it  immediately  afterwards. 
Doubtless  there  was  abundance  of  water  and  further  a 
large  lake  [there  was  also]  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
but  the  water  of  it  was  unfit  for  use  even  by  the  natives, 
who  are  obliged  to  get  what  they  want  as  well  as  they 
can  from  tanks  or  wells  ;*  and  this  fact  applies  both 
to  Turks  and  Watling  Islands,  but  not  to  Cat  Island. 

Then,  considering  the  light  seen  by  the  Admiral  to  be 
somewhere  about  the  shore  of  Watling  Island,  Wash- 
ington Irving  believes  that  the  ships  continued  on  their 
course  until  they  arrived  at  Cat  Island,  and,  "  Explor- 
ing its  coast  where  it  ran  to  the  N.N.E.  that  they  found 
a  harbour  capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships, 
into  which  they  were  *  drifted.'     This  description,"  he 

*    Notr  XIX.  Ap))on<lix. 
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in  this  island,  but  from  the  little  time  wo  have  boon 
here  we  cannot  depend  on  all  that  is  said.  The  gold  is 
also  found  here  which  they  hang  to  the  nose.  But,  in 
order  not  to  lose  time,  I  wish  to  go  and  see  if  I  can  dis- 
cover this  Cipango.  Now  that  it  is  dark  all  are  gone 
ashore  in  their  canoes. 

Sunday,  October  14th. — At  daylight,.  I  ordered  the 
ship's  boat  and  the  two  boats  of  the  caravels  to  be'  got 
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then  says,  "corresponds  immediately  with  the  South- 
East  part  of  the  island  known  as  San  Salvador  or  Cat 
Island,  which  lies  East  and  West,  bending  at  its  Eastern 
end  to  the  N.N.E."*  But  the  course  Columbus  was 
steering  (which  in  those  days  would  have  become  South- 
ward of  S.W.b.S.  by  the  variation)f  would  not  have 
taken  him  to  Cat  Island  from  a  position  two  leagues  from 
Watling  Island,  and,  moreover,  the  above  interpretation 
of  terms  to  suit  the  adoption  of  Cat  Island  by  Washington 
Irving  is  by  no  means  felicitous,  for  it  does  not  quite 
correspond  with  what  the  Admiral  said  of  his  Land- 
fall ;  and  the  few  words  which  he  did  say  are  very  clear 
and  explicit. 

Columbus  having  gone  through  the  formalities  of 
taking  possession  of  the  island,  and  seen  the  natives, 
among  whom,  by  the  way,  there  was  but  one  woman 
where  he  landed,  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  other  side 
of  it.     Therefore,  availing  himself  of  the  early  (al  a- 

*  Note  XX.  Appendix.  Note  XXI. 
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ready,  and  I  went  along  the  shore  of  the  island  to  the 
N.N.E.,  to  see  what  there  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  it, 
and  also  the  villages.  And  I  soon  saw  two  or  three  and 
their  people,  who  came  running  to  the  shore  calling 
loudly  to  us, — some  bringing  water,  others  something 
to  eat ;  and  some  when  they  saw  I  had  no  intention  of 
landing  rushed  into  the  sea  and  swam  out  to  us,  and  we 
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manecer)  morning's  calm,  he  proceeds  there  in  his  boat 
along  the  shore  of  the  island  by  the  N.N.E. ;  and  he 
soon  finds,  as  he  says,  two  or  three  settlements  and  had 
further  communication  with  the  natives.  He  describes 
the  effect  which  his  sudden  appearance  among  them  pro- 
duced, and  alludes  to  the  still  water  between  the  shore 
of  the  island  and  the  belt  of  coral  which  surrounds  it  at 
a  short  distance,  leaving  a  harbour  between  them  suffi- 
cient to  contain  all  the  ships  of  Christendom ;  having  a 
narrow  entrance  here  and  there,  left  by  the  continuity 
of  the  coral  belt  being  broken.  He  speaks  of  the  coral 
heads  inside  of  this  harbour,  and  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
fort.  But  his  reconnaissance  was  short,  for  time  was 
precious.  He  had  reached  the  confines  of  a  new  world  : 
he  had  seen  sufficient  of  this  island — the  first  proof  he 
had  found  of  it — to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  he  regained 
his  ship  to  follow  up  his  discoveries. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  that  the  boats  could  have  gained 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island  by  passing  to  the  North- 
ward from  the  Eastern  side  of  it  without  going  round  its 
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understood  them  to  ask  us  if  we  had  come  from  the 
skies.  One  old  man  even  got  into  the  boat,  and  others, 
men  and  women,  called  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
"  Come  and  see  the  men  who  are  come  from  the  skies : 
bring  them  something  to  eat  and  drink."      Many  of 
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Northern  shore.  And  what  else  can  be  concluded  from 
the  words  recorded  by  Columbus  than  that  he  really  did 
so  ?  Then,  again,  as  Cat  Island  is  forty-five  miles  long, 
the  boats  could  not  have  gone  round  it  in  the  short  time 
which  this  occupied  them.  But  the  first  serious  difii- 
culty  regarding  the  course  above-mentioned  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  adoption  of  Cat  Island;  and  the 
next  seems  to  be  tacitly  admitted  by  Washington  Irving, 
who  keeps  the  Admiral  entirely  to  the  Southern  shore 
of  this  island,  and  even  finds  a  harbour  there  to  corres- 
pond with  that  described  by  him  on  the  South-East  side 
of  it. 

Here,  then,  is  a  deliberate  disregard  of  the  description 
given  by  Columbus  in  his  journal  of  his  first  discovery 
— the  very  source  which  affords  us  the  only  certain 
means  of  identifying  that  discovery;  and  which  dis- 
covery is  his  first  and  most  important  in  this  inquiry  as 
being  his  Landfall.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  where  does  it  appear  in  this  journal  that  the 
ships  or  the  boats  were  ever  on  the  South  or  South-East 
side  of  Guanahani,  and  therefore  that  it  was  never  seen 
by  Columbus. 

The  foregoing  supplies  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that 

H  2 
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them,  men  and  women,  every  one  bringing  something, 
called  out,  "  Dando  gracias  a  Bios,"*  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground  and  shouting  out  to  us  to  come  on 
shore.  But  I  was  afraid  to  land,  seeing  an  extensive 
reef  of  rocks  which  surrounded  the  island,  with  deep  water 
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Cat  Island  could  not  have  been  the  Landfall  of  Colum- 
bus, according  to  his  journal.  And  yet  it  is  not  only 
strenuously  maintained  as  such  by  Washington  Ir- 
ving, but  he  is  supported  in  this  opinion  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  doubts  as  to  whether  Washington  Irving 
or  Navarrete  is  right,  says,  "  These  doubts  have  too 
general  an  interest  in  historical  geography  not  to  be  con- 
scientiously examined  here.  This  duty,  indeed,  becomes 
the  more  imperative  since  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Navar- 
rete, that  identifies  one  of  the  Turks  Islands  as  Guana- 
hani,  to  the  Northward  of  San  Domingo,  has  been  adopted 
too  hastily ; — and  since  a  document  entirely  unknown, 
the  chart  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  of  loOO,  the  great  impor- 
ta.nce  of  which  was  discovered  in  1832  by  M.  Valkenaer 
and  myself,  adds  fresh  weight  to  the  objections  against 
it  of  M.  Washington  Irving  in  his  Life  of  Columbus." 

"  One  may  say,"  continues  the  Baron,  "  that  in  the 
extension  of  European  civilization,  the  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  our  infancy  recall  to  mind  the  impressions 
which  were  produced  on  first  reading  the  discovery  of 

*  Note  XXII.  A])pendix. 
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between  them  and  the  shore,  forming'  a  harbour  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  ships  of  Christendom,  but  with  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Nevertheless,  within  this  belt  of 
rocks  there  are  several  single  sunken  rocks ;  but  the 
water  in  it  is  as  still  as  it  is  in  a  well. 
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Guanahani.  Those  moving  lights  which  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  were  pointed  out  by  the  Admiral  to  Pedro 
Gutierrez  ;  that  sandy  beach,  lighted  by  the  moon,  seen 
by  Juan  Rodriguez  Bermejo  forcibly  recur  to  the  mind. 
The  very  names  and  Christian  names  of  the  seamen, 
who  stated  they  first  saw  a  portion  of  the  new  world,  are 
still  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  we  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  our  reminiscences  unattached  to  a  specific 
place,  and  to  consider  the  actual  locality  of  the  scene 
as  vague  and  uncertain. 

"  Happily,  I  am  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  uncertainty  by  means  of  a  geographical  document, 
as  ancient  as  it  is  unknown ;  a  document  which  irrevo- 
cably confirms  the  result  of  the  arguments  that  M. 
Washington  Irving  brings  forward  in  his  work  against 
the  hypothesis  of  Turks  Island.  An  American  naval 
officer,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Cat 
Island  and  Turks  Island,  has  already  shown  how  little 
the  appearance  and  position  of  the  latter  correspond 
with  the  description  which  Columbus  has  given  of  Gua- 
nahani or  San  Salvador."* 

*  Note  XXIII.  Appendix. 
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And  in  order  to  make  this  inspection  I  moved  this 
morning,  for  I  wished  to  give  yonr  Highnesses  an  ac- 
count of  it  and  also  where  forts  could  be  constructed. 
And  I  saw  a  piece  of  land  like  an  islet,  although  it  is  not 
one,  on  which  there  are  six  houses ;  which  might  be  at- 
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The  learned  Baron  then  discusses  at  some  considerable 
length  the  claims  of  the  two  advocates  of  Turks  Island 
and  its  opponent  Cat  Island,  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  satisfactory  to  find 
Mm  recognizing  thus  the  description  of  Guanahani  by 
Columbus.  Did  he  ever  apply  that  description  in  com- 
parison with  the  general  character  of  Cat  Island  1  Was 
he  aware  that  Columbus  by  his  northerly  course  in  the 
boats  must  inevitably  have  passed  round  the  Northern  . 
end  of  it ;  that  he  alludes  to  the  harbour  as  being  formed 
by  a  belt  of  rocks  round  the  island,  and  not  at  the  South- 
Bast  end  of  it,  as  asserted  by  Washington  Irving; — 
which  end  there  is  no  proof  in  Ms  journal  that  Colum- 
bus in  reality  ever  saw ;  and,  waiving  the  question  of 
size  as  being  one  of  relative  comparison  and  indefinite, 
as  well  as  that  of  trees  bearing  fruit  as  being  equally 
indefinite  and  applicable  to  either,  can  he  say  that  the 
middle  (not  centre)  of  Cat  Island  is  occupied  by  a  large 
lake,  and  that  it  is  a  level  island  without  mountain? 
Can  the  learned  arbitrator  show  these  things  ?  ReaUy 
as  he  cannot  do  so,  the  haste  which  he  has  attributed  to 
Navarrete  must  be  applied  to  himself,  notwithstanding 
all  the  assistance  he  has  derived  from  that  invaluable. 
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tacked  in  two  days  by  the  islet,  although  I  do  not  see 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  for  these  people  are  very  ig- 
norant of  weapons,  as  your  Highnesses  will  see  by  seven 
wliich  I  have  taken  on  board  to  bring  home  and  be 
taught  our  language  and  return,  unless  your  Highnesses 
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document  which  he  has  found  in  De  la  Cosa's  chart. 
While  the  learned  Baron  has  been  proving  Seiior  Na- 
varrete  to  be  wrong,  he,  surely  has  been  too  hasty  in 
adopting  the  rotten  theory  of  his  opponent,  which  not 
all  the  erudition  of  the  author  of  Cosmos  will  enable 
him  to  support  against  the  short  and  siniple  tale  of  Co- 
lumbus, as  given  in  his  journal  quoted  above. 

Navarrete  was  undoubtedly  wrong.  Very  properly 
taking  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  he  was  misled  by 
the  supposititious  Westerly  course  which  he  fancied  the 
Admiral  always  adopted,  but  which  he  certainly  did  not. 
But  by  this  it  became  necessary  to  select  an  island  suffi- 
ciently far  to  the  Eastward  to  enable  him  to  do  so  before 
arriving  at  Cuba,  and  that  called  the  Grand  Turk,  or 
generally  Turks  Island,  came  nearest,  both  in  position 
and  description,  to  his  purpose. 

But  all  this  is  answered  by  Watling  Island.  Both 
the  position  and  the  description  of  this  island  answers 
every  requisition  of  the  journal.  As  to  the  abundance 
of  water :  Columbus  has  been  supposed  to  have  meant 
that  it  was  fresh,  for  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  so  in 
his  journal.  The  muchas  aguas  he  mentions  may  have 
been  fresh,  brackish,  salt,  or  even  rain  water.     There  is 
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should  please  to  direct  that  they  all  be  taken  to  Castile 
or  be  kept  in  the  island  as  captives ;  for  with  fifty  men 
they  may  be  captured  and  bo  made  to  do  whatever  we 
please. 

And  again  close  to  the  said  islet  are  gardens  of  the 
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nothing  to  show  that  it  was  really  fresh,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  it  was  not  so ;  first,  from  the 
natives  bringing  him  water  to  his  boats  when  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  island  ;  and  again  from  his  looking 
for  it  at  the  first  of  the  other  islands  which  he  visited. 
Had  he  watered  his  ships,  or  had  he  not  been  inquiring 
for  it  of  the  natives,  they  would  scarcely  thus  have 
brought  it  to  him  when  he  appeared  with  his  boats  on 
the  West  side  of  the  island.  Abundance  of  water  was 
no  doubt  found  by  him  at  Guanahani,  but  whether  salt 
or  fresh  does  not  appear ;  and  in  every  other  particular 
Watling  Island  agrees  with  the  general  character  of 
Guanahani  as  recorded  by  Columbus. 

There  appears  above  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  inferring 
that  Columbus  passed  in  his  boat  by  one  of  the  chan- 
nels through  the  belt  of  coral  into  the  harbour  which  it 
forms  with  the  shore  of  the  island,  as  he  speaks  of  the 
rocky  heads  in  it  (coral  rock,  so  well  known  to  our 
West  Indian  cruisers,  they  must  have  been)  and  says 
that  he  examined  it.  And,  having  concluded  his  recon- 
naissance as  to  capacity  for  defence,  as  well  as  for  a  har- 
bour, he  leaves  it  and  regains  his  ship. 

Now,  the  Admiral  says  above  that  he  moved  early  in 
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most  beautiful  trees  I  have  ever  seen,  and  so  fresh  that 
their  leaves  are  like  those  of  Castile  in  April  and  May ; 
and  abundance  of  water.  I  examined  that  harbour  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  ship  and  made  sail.  And  I 
saw  so  many  islands  that  I  could  not  decide  as  to  which 
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the  morning  in  order  to  make  this  reconnaissance,  ancl 
it  might  seem  from  the  expression  that  this  might  also 
apply  to  the  ships  in  the  way  of  orders  to  follow  the 
boats.  But  he  returns  on  board  and  makes  sail,  shaping 
his  course,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  South- West  from  the 
Western  side  of  the  island,  and  not  to  the  South-East, 
as  supposed  by  Washington  Irving. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  look  for  further  e\'idence  than 
is  seen  in  the  foregoing  to  prove  that  Cat  Island  was  not 
the  Guanahani  found  by  Columbus.  Its  entire  cha- 
racter, and  the  fact  of  the  Admiral  having  passed  round 
the  North  end  of  the  island,  all  render  it  impossible ; 
and,  setting  aside  any  claims  of  Turks  Island  to  the 
same  effect,  for  reasons  which  will  be  more  evident  as 
we  proceed,  on  comparing  the  features  of  Watling  Is- 
land with  the  brief,  but  clear  and  definite  terms,  in  the 
Journal,  it  entirely  agrees  with  them  as  far  as  they  go. 
The  principal  features  are  its  size  and  the  lai^*e  lake  in  it. 
It  is  not  mountainous ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  belt ; 
and  it  is  so  verdant  generally  as  to  have  been  long  known 
as  the  "  Garden  of  the  Bahamas ;  "  which,  cultivated,  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  even  in  the  time  of  Columbus, 
would  doubtless  present  that  prospect  "  pleasing  to  the 
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I  should  first  go.  The  natives  which  I  had  taken  on 
board  made  signs  that  they  were  innumerable,  naming 
above  a  hundred.  So  I  looked  out  for  the  largest  and 
determined  to  steer  for  that,  as  I  am  now  doing.*  From 
this  to  San  Salvador  will  be  about  five  leagues,  more  or 
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eye"  mentioned  by  the  Admiral.  Here,  then,  is  ample 
reason  (besides  what  will  follow)  for  dismissing  Turks 
Island  and  Cat  Island,  and  adopting  Watling  Island  as 
being  the  Guanahani  of  Columbus,  the  soil  of  which 
was  the  fii'st  American  ground  trodden  by  the  great  na- 
vigator, and  which,  with  that  fervour  of  character  and 
high  religious  feeling  that  marked  the  man,  "ingrati- 
tude," as  he  says,  *'  to  that  Almighty  Power  which  had 
so  miraculously  bestowed  on  him  this  discovery,"  he 
named  San  Salvador. 

How  complete  must  now  have  been  the  triumph  of 
Columbus  as  he  was  thus  leaving  his  first  discovery, 
and  would  behold  it,  the  object  of  all  his  solicitude, 
receding  gradually  from  him ; — for  which  he  had  en- 
dured in  Spain  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  multitude, 
and  in  his  ship  the  threats  of  a  mutinous  crew.  It  was 
but  a  "  moderate "  sized  island,  but  it  was  a  certain 
pledge,  as  he  now  saw,  that  more  were  at  hand,  to  which 
he  was  leading  his  adventurous  little  fleet.  How  dif- 
ferent must  have  been  his  feelings  from  those  of  that 
deep  anxiety  which  had  oppressed  him  but  a  day  or 

*  Note  XXIV.  Appendix. 
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less.  They  all  appear  to  be  even,  not  mountainous,  and 
very  fertile.  They  are  inhabited  and  they  make  war  on 
each  other ;  and  yet  these  people  are  a  simple-minded 
but  handsomely  formed  race. 
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two  before.  His  crew,  who  but  as  yesterday  were  al- 
most maddened  by  despair,  considering  him  as  the  cause 
of  their  desperate  condition,  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
him  to  their  revenge,  would  now  be  on  the  alert,  anxious 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  chief.  Only  a  day  or  two 
ago  their  expressions  of  disappointment  and  distrust 
had  been  loud  and  menacing ;  to-day  they  are  forgotten 
and  have  given  way  to  the  bustle  of  duty.  The  glance 
of  anger  was  gone,  the  smile  of  satisfaction  was  beaming 
from  every  countenance  in  admiration  of  their  noble- 
minded  Chief,  whose  superior  intelligence  had  promised 
and  gained  success. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  COLUMBUS  CONTINUED. 

COLUMBDS  MAKES  SAIL  FOR  THE  NEXT  ISLAND — ON  REACHING 
IT,  DISCOVERS  A  LARGER  IN  THE  WEST,  AND  CROWDS  SAIL 
FOR  IT — ENCOURAGED  BY  ACCOUNTS  OP  GOLD  THERE  FROM 
THE  NATIVES  ON  BOARD — ARRIVES  IN  THE  EVENING  AND 
ANCHORS — DISAPPOINTED  AND  LEAVES  IT  FOR  THE  NEXT 
SEEN  IN  THE  WEST,  WHICH  HE  NAMES  FERNANDINA — 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  NATIVES — DISTANCE  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION   OF    FERNANDINA. 

COMMENTARY  : — EFFECTS  OF  THE  CURRENT — RUM  CAY  AND 
LONG   ISLAND — THEIR   PROPER   NAMES. 

Monday,  October  15tli. — I  had  laid  by  all  night  so  as 
not  to  pass  the  island  or  to  be  obliged  to  anchor  before 
daylight  without  knowing  whether  the  ground  was  foul 
or  not ;  so  at  daybreak  I  made  sail.  And  as  the  island 
might  be  more  than  five  leagues  distant,  perhaps  seven, 
and  the  set  of  the  current  detained  me,  it  was  noon  be- 
fore we  reached  it.  The  side  of  it  next  to  San  Salvador 
I  found  to  trend  North  and  South  for  about  five  leagues, 
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The  Admiral  had  now  left  Guanahani,  his  Landfall, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  an  island  which  he  saw  before 
him,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  passed  without  fur- 
ther noticing.     But  before  he  finally  took  leave  of  Gua- 
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and  the  other  which  I  followed  trends  East  and  West 
above  ten  leagues 

And  as  from  this  island  I  saw  another  larger  to  the 
Westward,  I  made  sail,  continuing  on  until  night,  for  as 
yet  I  had  not  arrived  at  the  Western  cape  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion.  And 
about  sunset  I  anchored  off  the  cape  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  gold  to  be  found  there,  for  the  people  I  had 
with  me  from  San  Salvador  told  me  that  here  they  wear 
very  lai'ge  rings  of  gold  on  their  legs  and  arms.  But  I 
really  believe  that  all  they  say  is  deception,  in  order  to 
get  away  from  me.  Nevertheless  it  was  my  desii-e  not 
to  pass  any  island  without  taking  possession  of  it ;  but 
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nahani,  he  makes  the  startling  assertion  that  he  saw  so 
many  islands  he  did  not  know  which  to  go  to  first.  Was 
this  the  triumphant  boast  of  success,  or  was  it  an  ex- 
pression of  sober  reality  ?  The  great  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  had  indeed  now  seen  his  adventurous  voyage 
rewarded  with  success ;  his  best  hopes  were  now  real- 
ized, and  he  might  be  charitably  permitted  at  this  stage 
of  it  to  magnify  all  he  saw  without  doing  much  harm  to 
his  narrative.  But  considering  where  he  was,  it  ap- 
pears more  probable  that  this  abundance  of  islands  was 
rather  in  his  imagination,  and  really  those  which  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  by  the  natives  of  Guanahani, 
who,  he  believed,  had  enumerated  "  above  a  hundred." 
Perhaps  he  had  visited  the  highest  part  of  this  island ; 
but  even  from  thence  the  summits  of  Cat  Island  could 
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one  being  taken  possession  of  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all. 

And  I  remained  at  anchor  until  to-day,  Tuesday, 
when  at  daylight  I  landed,  with  the  boats  armed,  and 
found  the  people  in  the  same  naked  condition  as  those 
of  San  Salvador.  They  allowed  us  to  go  wherever  we 
pleased  over  the  island,  and  gave  us  whatever  we  asked 
for. 

And  as  the  wind  was  South-East,*  I  did  not  like  to 
stay,  so  returned  to  the  ship.  And  there  was  a  large 
canoe  alongside  the  caravel  Nina,  and  one  of  the  men  of 
San  Salvador,  who  was  in  her,  jumped  overboard ;  and 
the  night  before,  when  midway  between  San  Salvador 
and  the  island  first  steered  for,  another  did  the  same. 
And  I  went  after  the  canoe,  which  shot  away  faster  than 
any  boat  could,  for  in  speed  they  have  great  advantage 
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not  have  been  discerned,  nor  those  of  Long  Island,  for 
they  were  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  away,  with  Con- 
cepcion  and  Rum  Cay  between  them,  the  latter  being 
the  nearest,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  visible.  It 
moreover  lies  South-West  from  Guanahani,  and  as  the 
Admiral  distinctly  expressed  his  intention  of  proceeding 
in  this  direction,  and  says  he  is  steering  (p.  106)  for  the 
largest,  these  are  fair  reasons  for  concluding  that  he 
steered  for  Rum  Cay,t  for  Concepcion  is  so  small  as  to 
bear  no  comparison  even  witli  it, 

*  Note  XXV.  Appendix.  f  Note  XXVI. 
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over  us.  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  left  the 
canoe,  and  some  of  my  people  landed  after  them,  and 
they  all  ran  off  like  a  brood  of  chickens.  And  we  took 
the  canoe  they  had  left  and  brought  it  to  the  Niiia,  to 
which  vessel  another  small  canoe  came  with  a  man  in  it 
to  barter  some  cotton.  And  as  he  would  not  go  on 
board  some  of  her  crew  jumped  into  the  water  and  cap- 
tured her.  And  being  on  the  poop  of  the  sliip,  and  see- 
ing it  all,  I  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  a  red  cap  and  a 
bracelet  of  green  glass  beads,  which  I  fastened  on  his 
arm,  and  two  little  bells,  which  I  fixed  to  his  ears,  and 
placing  him  in  his  canoe  again  sent  him  on  shore. 
Afterwards  I  made  sail  for  the  large  island  which  I 
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But  this  expression  about  the  number  of  islands  is 
perhaps  of  little  consequence ;  for  there  is,  besides  the 
foregoing,  more  matter  at  hand  that  will  be  found  to 
confirm  this  conclusion. 

It  appears  also  by  the  Admiral's  account  that  the 
marea,*  or  the  set  of  the  current,  much  delayed  his  pro- 
gress, so  that  he  could  not  gain  the  island  before  night- 
fall to  anchor,  and  was  unable  for  the  same  reason  to 
reach  it  before  noon  of  the  following  day,  Monday  the 
15th  of  October,  and  then  he  finds  it  was  further  off 
than  he  really  expected.  The  distance  of  Rum  Cay 
corresponds  with  that  given  by  Columbus,  but  he  was 
mistaken  in  respect  of  its  size,  and  no  doubt  baffled  and 

*  Note  XXVII.  Appendix. 
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saw  to  the  Westward.  And  I  ordered  the  other  canoe, 
which  the  Nina  had  on  her  poop,  to  be  sent  away.  And 
I  observed  afterwards,  on  the  former  one  gaining  the 
shore  with  the  man  whom  I  presented  with  the  things 
above-mentioned,  and  from  whom  I  had  not  taken  the 
cotton  that  he  would  have  given  me,  that  all  the  rest 
collected  round  him  in  amazement,  and  must  have, con- 
cluded that  we  were  kind  people.  The  other,  who  had 
got  away,  had  done  some  mischief  to  us,  for  which  rea- 
son we  had  carried  him  off,  and  for  which  same  reason 
I  used  this  one  well,  and  let  him  go,  rewarding  him  so 
as  to  secure  their  good  opinion,  for  hereafter,  when  your 
Highnesses  send  here  again,  they  may  be  found  good 
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deceived  from  the  effects  of  the  current.  Yet  no  sooner 
does  he  gain  it  than,  attracted  by  another  large  island 
to  the  Westward,  without  waiting  to  land  on  this,  '*  the 
island  first  steered  for,"  (p.  110,  distinguished  by  italics,) 
he  continues  on  his  course  towards  that,  maldng  all  the 
sail  he  can,  so  as  to  reach  it  before  night.  But  there  is 
evidently  an  allusion  in  the  Journal  to  this  proceeding, 
showing  that  Columbus  did  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  stop  at  Rum  Cay  to  take  possession  of  it,  with  such 
a  prospect  as  he  had  before  him.  For  he  says  (p.  110), 
"  One  being  taken  possession  of,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all." 

Long  Island  would  undoubtedly  present  an  imposing 
appearance  when  seen  in  all  its  length,  spread  along  the 
liorizou  of  a  spectator  in  the  direction  from  it  of  Rum 
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companions;    but   the  value   of  all   I   gave   does  not 
amount  to  four  maravedis. 

And  about  ten  o'clock  I  made  sail  with  the  wind  from 
South-East,  and  borrowed  to  the  South,*  to  pass  to  the 
other  island,  which  is  very  large,  and  where  all  the  na- 
tives I  have  with  me  from  San  Salvador  make  signs 
that  there  is  abundance  of  gold,  and  that  the  natives 
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Cay,  which  it  would  render  quite  insignificant.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  Columbus  to  proceed,  and  not  to  lose 
time  by  landing  on  the  latter,  as  this  would  be  tedious, 
in  consequence  of  the  reefs  off  it ;  and  thus  the  apparent 
haste  of  the  Admiral  to  hurry  on  for  the  prize  before  him, 
without  even  naming  Rum  Cay,  is  readily  accounted  for. 
Long  Island,  although  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  a  mere 
mountain  ridge  lifted  above  the  ocean  surface,  and  only  two 
or  three  miles  across,  lies  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direc- 
tion, extending  about  fifty-six  miles.  With  high  antici- 
pations from  the  imposing  appearance  presented  by  this 
island,  and  encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  the  natives 
of  Guanahani,  Columbus  crowds  all  sail  on  his  vessel,t  so 
as  to  reach  the  Western  cape  of  it  before  him  in  day- 
light, that  he  might  look  out  for  clear  ground  on  which 
to  anchor.  He  succeeded,  and  waited  for  daylight  to 
visit  this  cape,  to  which  he  had  already  given  the  name 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion.J 
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wear  it  in  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs  and  ears  and 
noses,  and  even  on  their  breasts. 

From  Santa  Maria  to  this  island  it  is  about  nine 
leagues  more  East  and  West.*  And  this  part  of  the 
island  trends  North- West  and  South-East,  and  it  appears 
that  on  this  side  of  it  there  would  be  more  than  twenty- 
eight  leagues ;  and  it  is  not  mountainous,  but  like  San 
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Whether  he  had  entertained  suspicions  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people  from  the  scars  (p.  91)  of  those  he  saw 
at  Guanahani,  or  had  imbibed  the  same  doubts  about 
them  from  the  natives  he  had  on  board,  the  boats'  crews 
are  armed  at  daylight,  and  he  proceeds  to  land  with  care 
and  circumspection.  But  he  is  no  sooner  on  shore  than 
he  finds  the  same  simple-minded  race  of  kind  and  con- 
fiding people,  in  the  same  primitive  state  of  nature,  as 
those  he  had  already  found  at  Guanahani.  They  are 
delighted  to  see  him,  they  offer  him  their  services  with 
anything  they  have,  and  freely  invite  him  and  his  armed 
crew  to  go  wherever  they  like  in  the  island.  How  dif- 
ferent was  all  this  to  his  anticipations.  They  were  not 
warlike,  but  ill-provided  and  poor,  and  they  had  no  gold 
to  give  him !  He  quickly  finds  that  he  is  on  the  extreme 
end  of  an  island,  presenting  nothing  worth  his  having, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  captive  natives, 
with  the  hopes  of  escaping,  have  endeavoured  to  deceive 
him. 

*  Note  XXXr.  Appendix. 
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Salvador  and  Santa  Maria,  all  plain  without  precipice. 
But  like  all  the  rest  it  has  sunken  rocks  near  the  shore, 
for  which  reason  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  look  out 
when  desiring  to  anchor,  so  as  not  to  do  so  too  near  it. 
Happily,  the  water  is  very  clear  and  the  bottom  easily 
seen.  At  the  distance  of  two  gun-shots  from  these  is- 
lands the  bottom  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  to 
them.     They  are  very  fertile  and  have  a  fine  air,  and 
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In  this  first  route  from  Guanahani  to  the  second 
anchorage  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World,  we  see 
the  first  result  of  tearing  away  the  natives  from  their 
homes,  a  proceeding  for  which  he  has  been  so  much 
blamed  by  the  historian  of  America,  Las  Casas.  They 
jumped  overboard  to  escape,  and  the  same  desire  to  do 
so  is  occasionally  noticed  by  the  Admiral  in  diflferent 
parts  of  his  Journal.  But  slavery  had  been  already 
established  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  why  should  not 
America  supply  the  market  ?  The  first  motive  of  Co- 
lumbus, it  appears,  was  that  they  should  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  be  returned  to  their  country  after  being  made 
good  Christians,  to  instruct  and  civilize  their  country- 
men !  a  measure  which  was  really  attempted  with  some. 
But,  to  return  to  our  subject : 

Having  now  accompanied  the  Admiral  through  the 
first  stage  of  his  proceedings  after  leaving  Guanahani, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  where  he  is ;  for  this  an- 
chorage ofi"  the  cape  of  a  large  island,  at  which  he  ar- 
rived on  Monday  evening  the  15th  of  October,  is  far 

I  2 
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may  produce  many  things  that  I  do  not  know  of,  for  I 
do  not  care  to  stop  and  refit,  but  to  go  and  find  gold, 
which  these  Indians  make  signs  to  me  is  worn  on  the 
arms  and  legs ;  and  gold  it  is,  for  I  showed  them  some 
of  the  pieces  which  I  have,  therefore  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken with  the  Lord's  help,*  but  I  cannot  discover  from 
them  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Being  half  way  across  between  these  two  islands,  that 
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from  Navarrete's  position,  and  by  no  means  coincides 
with  that  assigned  to  him  by  Washington  Irving. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  from  Guanahani  the 
Admiral  steered  S.W.,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  chart  that  the  island  called  Rum  Cay 
lies  in  this  direction  from  Guanahani,  and,  as  the  Ad- 
miral says,  from  five  to  seven  leagues  distant.f  But  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  Rum  Cay,  it  is  evidently  erroneous- 
ly stated  in  the  Journal ;  perhaps  from  accident,  arising 
from  the  blotted  and  rotten  condition  of  the  papers.  But 
Columbus,  seeing  it  was  an  unimportant  island,  and  that 
a  much  larger  one  was  before  him,  hastens  off"  to  it,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  say  anything  for  certain  about  Rum 
Cay.  If  he  really  meant  the  length  of  its  side  next  to 
Guanahani  and  that  lying  East  and  West  to  be  as  he 
gives  them,  they  are  greatly  in  error.  But  this  requires 
confirmation ;  and  it  might  be  asked  how  could  he  have 
determined  the  former?     All  this  must  have  been  mere 

*  Note  XXXI I.  Appendix.  f  Note  XXXIII. 
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is  between  Santa  Maria  and  this  large  one,  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  of  Fernandina,  I  found  a  man  in  a  canoe 
alone,  who  was  passing  from  Santa  Maria  to  Fernandina, 
And  he  had  with  him  a  piece  of  bread  about  the  size 
of  one's  fist,  and  a  calabash  of  water,  and  a  lump  of  red 
earth,  and  some  dry  leaves,  which  appear  to  be  much 
appreciated  by  them,  for  those  on  board  had  already 
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guess  work,  for  he  could  not  get  to  the  Southward, 
being  prevented  by  the  current. 

But  if  Rum  Cay  be  thus  too  small  for  the  size  of  the 
second  island  mentioned  by  Columbus,  how  much  less  is 
that  of  Concepcion?  to  which  island  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  takes  the  Admiral  by  an  Bast-South-East  course.* 
The  size  of  Concepcion  in  comparison  with  that  given  of 
it  by  Columbus  is  indeed  quite  insignificant.  And  not- 
withstanding the  Admiral  has  been  supposed  by  that 
gentleman  to  have  steered  East-South-East  from  Guana- 
hani  to  go  to  Concepcion  Island  of  the  chart  (named  on 
the  chart  herewith  "  Deception  Cay,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  Rum  Cay),  his  track  has  been  laid  down  here  in 
compliance  with  his  expressed  intention  of  going  to  the 
South-  West.-\  For  at  noon  on  Monday,  when  he  had 
arrived  ofi"  the  island,  he  distinctly  states  the  wind  was 
from  the  South-East,  and  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  little  wind  which  he  had  the  day  before  was  from  the 
South-East  also.     Of  the  current,  too,  a  totally  different 

*  Note  XXXIV.  Appendix.  t  Note  XXXV. 
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bartered  tliem  with  me  at  San  Salvador.  And  he  had 
also  a  little  basket,  in  which  there  was  a  string  of  glass 
beads  and  two  white  ones ;  by  which  I  knew  he  had  come 
from  San  Salvador,  having  passed  from  thence  to  Santa 
Maria,  and  was  going  to  Fernandina.  And  he  reached 
the  ship.  I  therefore  made  him  come  on  board,  as  he 
desired  to  do  so,  and  we  hoisted  his  canoe  into  the  ship, 
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view  of  what  Columbus  did  experience  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  but  currents,  it  is  well  known,  are 
very  uncertain.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  from 
the  foregoing,  that  at  noon  on  Monday  (having  left 
Guanahani  on  the  preceding  day)  Columbus  passed  along 
the  Northern  shore  of  Rum  Cay  without  landing  on  it, 
and  continued  onward  to  the  West  under  all  the  sail  he 
could  set  for  Cape  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion. 

The  Admiral,  when  speaking  of  this  island  of  Santa 
Maria  immediately  afterwards,  alludes  to  it,  by  this  name, 
as  that  off  which  he  had  anchored  on  Monday  evening, 
and  that  to  which  he  was  going  as  the  ''  very  large  island." 
But  why  should  "  Rum  Cay  "  be  thus  left  nameless.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Admiral  passed  it  close,  and  specially 
alludes  to  it  as  ^^  the  island  first  steered  for,''  (p.  110.) 
The  long  appellation  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion  is, 
therefore,  divided  between  Rum  Cay  and  Long  Island : 
the  name  Concepcion  being  assigned  to  the  former,  and 
to  the  latter.  Long  Island,  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mary  ; 
at  tlie  North-West  cape  of  which  Columbus  had  an- 
chored— landing   on  it,    as   he    describes,   on   Tuesday 
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and  took  care  of  everything  in  it.  We  gave  him  some 
honey  and  something  to  drink ;  and  so  I  shall  pass  him 
on  to  Fernandina  and  return  him  all  his  property,  in 
order  that  a  good  opinion  may  be  formed  of  us,  the  Lord 
willing,  and  that  when  your  Highnesses  send  there,  those 
who  go  may  be  well  received,  and  that  they  may  give 
to  us  of  what  they  have.* 
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morning,  and  leaving  it  for  Fernandina,  the  next  "  very 
large  island  "  which  he  saw  to  the  West,  at  ten. 

In  a  discussion  like  the  present,  this  precision  of 
place  and  date,  where  it  can  be  attained,  is  important, 
and,  indeed,  essential  to  perspicuity ;  and  more  particu- 
larly 80  here,  since  the  view  now  taken  of  the  Admiral's 
course  differs  so  much  from  the  high  authorities  already 
mentioned,  one  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  long 
established  tradition. 

*  Note  XXXVI.  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

€OLUMBUS    ANCHORS    OFF     A     SETTLEMENT     IN     FERNANDINA — 

I'RKSENTS    TO    THE     NATIVES — THEIR    KIND    MANNER    AND 

OBLIGING     DISPOSITION — ANXIETY     OF     THE     ADMIRAL    TO 

FIND    SAMOET — HIS    REMARKS   ON  THE  NATIVES — PROCEEDS 

t 
TO    THE     NORTHWARD    TO     ROUND    THE     ISLAND — OBTAINS     ' 

WATER — REACHES  THE    CAPE   OP   THE     ISLAND    AND   TURNS     I 

BACK  —  RUNNING   TO    SOUTH-EAST    AND     SOUTH  —  ANCHORS     '< 

UNDER   THE   SOUTH-EAST   CAPE. 

COMMENTARY  :      EXPLANATORY    OF    THE    ADMIRAL'S    PROGRESS 

AND    POSITION, 

Tuesday,  16th  October. — I  left  the  Island  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion  about  noon  for  the  Island  of  Fer- 
nandina,  which  showed  very  large  to  the  West,  and  navi- 
gated all  that  day  in  calm.  I  could  not  arrive  in  time 
to  be  able  to  see  the  bottom  so  as  to  anchor  on  clear  ' 
ground,  for  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  this  to 


Coimnentanj. 
CoLUMBUB  is  now  approaching  that  portion  of  his  dis- 
coveries where  he  has  been  least  understood,  and  yet 
where  his  journal  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  clearness 
and  perspicuity !  Still,  his  actual  proceedings,  and  their 
localities,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  all 
who  have  attempted  to  connect   them.     But  here,  in 
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avoid  losing  the  anchor.  And  so  I  lay  by  all  night  ibr 
daylight,  when  I  arrived  at  a  settlement,  oif  which  I 
anchored,  and  to  which  the  man  had  come  whom  I  found 
yesterday  in  the  canoe  half  way.  He  had  given  such 
good  accounts  of  us  that  in  the  night  there  were  plenty 
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fact,  he  was  deceived  himself,  believing  that  he  was  al- 
luding to  one  island  when  he  was  really  speaking  of 
two,  thereby  baffling  investigation  without  any  inten- 
tion of  doing  so,  and  puzzling  effectually  the  ingenuity 
of  all  geographers. 

Among  other  reasons,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wind, 
&c.,  for  not  delaying  his  stay  at  Cape  Santa  Maria,  is 
the  appearance  of  another  large  island  in  the  West.  He 
therefore  makes  sail  for  it,  about  ten  a.m.,  with  a  South- 
East  wind,  borrowing,  as  seamen  term  it,  (that  is  edging,) 
towards  the  South,  that  he  might  look  down  along  the 
Western  shore  of  the  island,  as  he  would  open  it  when 
rounding  Cape  Santa  Maria.  Indeed,  he  desires  to  go 
to  the  South,  as  he  has  learnt  from  the  natives  that 
there  is  an  island  called  Samoet  in  that  direction,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  gold ;  a  report  which  is  confirmed  by  his 
people  from  Guanahani,  although,  as  he  says,  they  are 
ready  to  agree  to  anything  in  hopes  of  getting  away 
from  him ! 

The  wind,  however,  does  not  allow  of  his  making 
much  progress  to  the  South.  It  falls  in  light  airs, 
comes  more  from  the  Southward  against  him,  so  that 
his  course  becomes  more  Westerly,  and  he  approaches 
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of  canoes  by  the  ship,  bringing  us  water  and  anything 
they  had.  I  distributed  something  to  every  one.  To 
some  a  string  of  ten  or  twelve  beads ;  to  others,  little 
brass  bells,  worth  about  a  maravedi  each  in  Castile ;  to 
others  needles,  which  were  highly  esteemed ;  and  to 
those  who  came  on  board  the  ship  I  gave  honey  of  sugar. 
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the  Southern  portion  of  the  Exuma  Islands,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  to  the  South-East,  and  even  more  East- 
erly, points  towards  that  land,  the  northern  cape  of 
which,  Santa  Maria,  he  had  just  left.  Thus  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  was  that  the  island  he  was  now  approaching  ex- 
tended considerably  further  to  the  South-East  than  he 
could  see,  joining,  perhaps,  that  of  Cape  Santa  Maria; 
and  before  he  arrives  at  it,  while  it  is  yet  before  him,  he 
gives  it  the  name  of  Fernandina,  not  having  given  any 
name  even  to  that  of  Cape  Santa  Maria.  This  Fernan- 
dina Mr.  Washington  Irving  justly  concludes  to  be 
Exuma,  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  leagues,  as  the  Ad- 
miral says  it  is,  from  Cape  Santa  Maria,  in  a  direction, 
as  he  adds,  "  East  and  West."  Columbus  suddenly  as- 
serts that  it  is  twenty-eight  leagues  long  and  that  he  saw 
full  twenty  leagues  of  it.  This  great  distance,  as  he 
went  as  far  as  the  North-West  cape  of  it,  confirms  the 
opinion  that  he  considered  it  to  extend  considerably  to 
the  South-East. 

The  Admiral  having  made  this   passage,  with  very 
light  winds  interrupted  by  calms,   does  not   gain   tho 
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And,  after  our  morning  prayers,  I  sent  the  ship's  boat 
to  the  shore  for  water ;  and  the  natives  very  kindly 
showed  my  men  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  assisted 
them  in  carrying  the  barrels,  when  filled,  to  the  ship. 

This  island  is  very  large  and  I  intend  to  go  round  it, 
for,  according  to  what  I  understand,  there  is  a  gold  mine 
in  it  or  close  to  it.  It  is  nearly  eight  leagues  East  and 
West  from  Santa  Maria ;  and  this  cape  to  which  I  have 
come,  and  all  this  coast,  trends  N.N.W.  and  S.8.E.,  and 
I  saw  well  twenty  leagues  of  it ;  but  even  then  it  does 
not  tenninate. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  I  am  making  sail,  with  the 
wind  from  South,  to  endeavour  to  sail  round  the  island 
and  to  persevere  till  I  find  Samoet ;  which  is  the  island 
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island  until  daylight  of  Wednesday  morning,  the  17th 
of  October,  when  he  anchors  off  a  settlement,  and  finds 
his  ships  visited  by  canoes  even  before  he  comes  to  his 
anchorage;  a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  to  his 
good  treatment  of  the  native  he  had  found  half  way 
across,  and  who  had  arrived  there  before  him. 

Here  appears  the  first  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced  in  these  pages  on  the  subject 
of  the  abundant  waters  of  Guanahani,  viz.,  that  they 
were  really  of  no  use  to  him,  or  why  should  not  such  a 
measure  have  been  stated  as  that  of  completing  the 
watering  of  the  ships  there  ? — especially  as  the  Admiral 
has  been  so  very  circumstantial  in  his  narrative.  His 
stock  after  the  thirty  days'  voyage  certainly  would  be 
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or  city  where  gold  is  found,  according  to  what  the  na- 
tives say  who  have  been  in  the  ship,  besides  those  of  San 
Salvador  and  Santa  Maria. 

These  people  are  like  the  rest  of  them.  They  have 
the  same  language  and  habits,  excepting  that  these  ap- 
pear to  be  a  more  domestic  race  and  more  tractable  and 
docile,  for  I  see  that  they  have  already  brought  cotton 
to  the  ship  and  other  little  things,  which  they  are  more 
expert  in  bargaining  with  than  the  others.  And  I  saw 
in  this  island  even  cotton  cloth  made  like  mantles,  and 
the  people  appeared  more  orderly,  and  the  women  wear  a 
piece  of  cloth,  which  however  scarcely  conceals  their  sex. 

The  island  is  covered  with  verdure :  it  is  even  and 
most  fertile,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  produce 
from  it  all  the  year.     I  discovered  several  trees  very 
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exhausted,  but  he  obtains  no  more  than  perhaps  a 
few  calabashes  full  at  that  island  from  the  natives, 
who  voluntarily  biing  it  to  him.  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  it  at  Cape  Santa  Maria ;  but  here  at 
this  village  of  Exuma  the  natives,  learning  his  w^ant, 
bring  it  of  their  own  accord;  and  not  only  that,  but 
afterwards,  when  he  sends  his  boat  with  empty  water 
barrels,  these  kind-hearted  children  of  nature  are  ready 
to  assist  his  seamen  by  filling  and  carrying  them  to 
the  boat,  and  in  fact  doing,  as  Columbus  says,  every- 
thing they  can  to  please  them.  All  this  tends  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  those  inviting  streams  of  water  and 
the  largo  lake  so  liappily  placed  in  I  he  mijjjdlo  of  Guana- 
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different  from  ours,  and  some  with  branches  of  different 
kinds  and  yet  all  springing  from  one  stem,  one  branch 
of  one  kind  and  another  of  another  kind,  and  yet  so  dif- 
ferent that  to  me  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world 
how  they  differ  thus  from  each  other.  One  branch,  for 
instance,  has  leaves  like  the  palm  and  another  like  the 
mastich ;  and  thus  in  one  tree  there  were  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  branches.  And  these  are  not  grafted,  for 
the  union  is  one  of  nature's  own  doings  and  no  work  of 
the  natives. 
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hani,  contributing,  as  they  might  do,  to  the  irrigation 
of  the  smiling  gardens  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  is- 
land, must  have  been  unfit  for  use,  or  Columbus  would 
not  have  left  the  island  with  so  small  a  supply  as  just 
sufiicient  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  Guanahani  has  been 
dressed  up  as  an  island  of  Paradise,  with  the  glowing 
colours  of  an  artist's  pencil,  to  which  its  discoverer, 
exulting  at  the  success  of  his  voyage,  the  first  ever  made 
across  the  sea  of  "darkness,"  lent  a  too  willing  hand, 
and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  satisfaction  invested  it  with 
qualities  which  it  did  not  possess,  for  it  would  immor- 
talize his  name!  The  circumstance  is  quite  excusable. 
Who  can  blame  Columbus?  It  is  one  of  those  little 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  magnify,  and  all  this 
gave  importance  to  his  very  first  discovery.  Fortune 
certainly  favoured  him  in  the  island  he  alighted  on  from 
sea,  for  Watling  Island  stands  long  acknowledged  as  the 
most  fertile  island  of  the  Bahama  group !  distinguished 
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There  appears  to  be  no  kind  of  religion  among-  them, 
and  I  think  they  would  soon  be  made  Christians,  for 
they  have  a  quick  comprehension.  The  fishes  here,  too, 
are  marvellously  different  from  all  others.  There  are 
some  formed  like  cocks  and  of  the  most  beautiful  colours, 
as  if  painted  of  a  thousand  different   hues,  and  so  bril- 
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among  others  by  its  exuberant  vegetation,  and  known, 
even  in  modern  times,  as  "  the  Garden  of  the  Bahamas."* 

Having  agreed  with  Mr.  Washington  Irving  in  this 
discussion  that  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  17th 
of  October,  the  Admiral  is  at  anchor  off  the  island  called 
Great  Exuma, — from  whence  he  considers  him  to  have 
taken  quite  a  different  course  from  that  laid  down  by 
the  author  of  the  Landfall, — it  may  be  as  well  to  look 
into  it  and  see  the  reasoning  on  which  the  tracks  are 
thus  brought  together  and  then  made  to  separate. 

The  course  which  Columbus  pursued  from  Guanahani 
to  Concepcion,  (considered  here  to  be  Rum  Cay,  al- 
though not  named  by  the  Admii'al,)  and  from  thence  to 
Cape  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion,  (believed  here  also  to 
be  the  North  extreme  of  Long  Island,)  and  from  this  to 
Exuma,  which  is  agreed  on  as  being  Fernandina,  appears 
on  the  accompanying  chart. 

And  from  the  chart  accompanying  Mr.  Washington 
Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  the  track  of  the  Admiral  is 
repeated  on  this  as  nearly  as  can  be ;  but  which  track, 
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liant  that  they  astonish  every  one  who,  on  this  account, 
is  anxious  to  see  them.  There  are  whales,  also  parrots 
and  lizards,  but  of  beasts  I  have  seen  none.  A  boy  told 
me  he  had  seen  a  large  snake.  I  have  not  seen  any 
sheep  or  goat  nor  any  other  animal,  although  I  have 
been  here  as  yet  a  very  little  time,  for  it  is  noon ;  but 
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when  the  Admiral  is  running  to  the  Southward  from 
Exuma,  may  not  be  precisely  the  same,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  the  charts.  However,  from  the  South- 
East  end  of  Cat  Island,  which  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
considers  to  be  Guanahani,  he  traces  the  Admiral's 
course  to  Concepcion  Island  of  his  chart  and,  as  he  says, 
to  *'  East-South-East,"  in  compliance  with  the  intention 
expressed  by  the  Admiral  of  going  to  the  largest  island 
which  he  saw,  and  which  took  him  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  current,  which  he  considers  to  set  West- 
North- West.  Now  it  is  unfortunate  for  this  reasoning 
that  by  a  chart  on  which  these  islands  are  laid  down  in 
their  true  places,  an  East-South-East  course  from  any 
part  of  Cat  Island  will  not  take  a  ship  to  Concepcion ; — 
she  would  go  far  wide  of  it  and  near  to  Watling  Island. 
But  besides  this,  and  also  what  is  said  about  going  to  the 
largest  island,  let  us  admit  that  Columbus  reaches  Con- 
cepcion Island  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  He  then  adds, 
when  near  Concepcion,  "  Columbus  sees  another  island 
to  the  Westward,  the  largest  he  had  yet  seen ;  but  he 
tells  us  that  he  anchored  off  Concepcion,  and  did  not 
stand  for  this  laro-er  island  because  he  could  not  have 
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if  there  were  any  I  could  not  help  seeing  them.  The 
extent  of  this  island  I  shall  describe  when  I  have  been 
round  it. 

Wednesday,  October  17th. — At  noon,*  I  left  the  settle- 
ment off  which  I  had  anchored,  and  where  I  obtained 
water,  in  order  to  sail  round  this  island  of  Fernandina, 
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sailed  to  the  West."  "  Hence,"  observes  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  "it  is  rendered  certain  that  Columbus  did  not  sail 
Westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Concepcion ; 
for  from  the  opposition  of  the  wind,  as  there  could  be 
no  other  cause,  he  could  not  sail  towards  that  quarter."f 
This  is  followed  by  the  conclusion  that  he  sailed  East- 
South-East,  five  leagues,  to  reach  Concepcion  from 
Guanahani.  Now  let  us  ask  whereabouts  in  his  Journal 
has  Columbus  recorded  his  inability  to  sail  Westward 
from  Guanahani  to  Concepcion  in  consequence  of  the 
"opposition  of  the  wind"  (not  a  very  nautical  expres- 
sion by  the  way)  ?  The  answer  must  be,  no  where  can 
this  be  found !  J  And  it  is  remarkable  also  that  on  the 
very  day  he  leaves  Guanahani,  he  says  he  is  steering 
"  South- West"  for  the  largest  island  he  could  see,  (p. 
106,)  having  previously  said  (p.  95)  that  he  should  go 
"to  the  South-West,"  a  course  that  would  take  him  to 
Rum  Cay;  and  also  that  having  reached  this  cay  the 
next  day  at  noon,  he  says,  the  wind  was  "  South-East" 
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with  the  wind  from  South- West  and  South.  I  wished 
to  follow  the  shore  of  the  island  from  where  I  was  to  the 
South-East,  for  it  lies  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  I  wished  to 
go  to  the  South  and  South-East,  for  all  the  Indians  I 
have  with  me,  as  well  as  others,  tell  me  by  signs  that 
towards  the  South  is  the  island  Samoet,  whei'e  tliere  is 
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(p.  110) ;  with  which  he  crowds  all  the  sail  he  can  on 
his  vessel  to  reach  the  cape  of  a  large  island  (Santa 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion)  seen  in  the  West  before  night, 
and  succeeds  in  doing  so.* 

"Then,"  continues  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  "leaving 
Concepcion  on  the  16th,  Columbus  steered  for  a  very- 
large  island  seen  to  the  Westward,  nine  leagues  off,  and 
which  extended  twenty-eight  leagues  in  a  South-East 
and  North- West  direction.  He  was  becalmed  the  whole 
day  and  did  not  reach  the  island  until  the  following 
morning,  the  17th  of  October.  He  named  it  Fernandina." 
And  does  the  writer  of  this  really  believe  that  Columbus 
lay  at  anchor  from  the  l-5th  at  noon,  when  he  reached 
hi8  Concepcion  Island,  until  the  following  morning  at 
ten,  when  he  distinctly  says  in  his  Journal  that  he  made 
sail  on  his  vessel  to  reach  Cape  Santa  Maria  of  this  large 
island  before  night,  that  he  might  see  where  to  anchor, 
landing  the  next  morning,  as  he  states,  and  leaving  at 
ten  for  Fernandina.  Besides,  where,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  is  the  island  which  he  passed  without 
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gold.  And  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  Captain  of  the  cara- 
vel Pinta,  in  which  I  placed  three  of  these  Indians,  came 
and  told  me  that  one  of  them  had  certainly  given  him 
to  understand  that  the  island  might  very  soon  be  sailed 
round  by  the  N.N.  W. ;  and  I  saw  that  the  wind  was  not 
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landing  on  ?  This  important  passage  of  the  Journal  is 
altogether  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  as  well 
as  the  second  large  island ;  but  being  on  his  way  from 
Rum  Cay  of  the  chart,  the  Admiral  could  not  pass  to 
Exuma  without  seeing  the  extreme  of  Long  Island, 
which,  by  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  do,  as  he  is  too  far  to  the  Northward. 
Again,  Mr.  Washington  Irvmg  states  that  on  leaving 
the  anchorage  off  Exuma  the  wind  was  South-East  by 
South,*  while  Columbus  says  it  was  South- West  and 
South;  and  in  allusion  to  the  "remarkable  port"  men- 
tioned by  Columbus,  and  which  the  Admiral  says  was 
two  leagues  from  the  cape  of  the  island,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving  makes  the  Admiral  run  two  leaguesf  after 
bearing  up,  and  then  arrive  at  the  port;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  account,  he  adds  that  the  Admiral  "  sailing 
out  of  this  harbour  by  the  opposite  entrance  to  the 
North-West  discovers  that  part  of  the  island  which  runs 
East  and  West."  On  referring  to  the  Journal  of  Co- 
lumbus, (translated  in  p.  132,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Admiral  speaking  of  this  port,  alludes  to  it  as  being  too 
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favourable  for  the  direction  in  which  I  wished  to  go,  but 

was  so  for  the  other ;  therefore  I  made  sail  to  the  N.N.W. 

And  when  1  was  about  two  leagues  from  the  cape  of 

the  island  I  discovered  a  very  remarkable  port  with  an 
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shallow  for  his  ships.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  port  "if 
it  had  but  depth  of  water,"  but  in  consequence  of  its 
shoal  character  the  ships  really  did  not  enter  it  at  all ; 
the  Admiral  merely  visited  it  in  his  boats  mth  his  water 
casks  to  obtain  water,  having,  as  he  says,  (p.  133,) 
"  anchored  outside  of  it." 

Such  are  the  arguments  on  which  the  Landfall  of  Cat 
Island  has  been  established,  not  only  by  the  Historian, 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead,  but  that  same  Land- 
fall has  been  sealed  by  the  learned  Baron  Humboldt, 
in  the  work  already  mentioned.  In  reality  they  are 
so  many  proofs  of  the  want  of  that  patient  and  dis- 
criminate perusal  of  the  Journal  which  it  really  re- 
quired ; — of  that  haste,  in  fact,  which  is  so  unsparingly 
attributed  by  the  learned  Baron  himself  to  the  pains- 
taking Senor  Navarrete.  Mr.  Washington  Irving  evi- 
dently had  before  him  a  very  bad  chart,  which  assisted 
to  mislead  him;  although  not  so  bad  as  not  to  place 
an  island  (Rum  Cay)  to  the  South-West  of  WatUng 
Island ;  but  not  so  Baron  Humboldt,  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  chart  of  Mr.  De  Mayne, 
the  same  that  has  been  used  in  this  discussion.*     And 
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entrance ;  although  it  may  be  said  to  have  two,  for  it 
has  a  rocky  islet  in"  the  middle,  making  both  very  narrow. 
But  within  it  there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  hundred  ships, 
if  it  had  but  depth  of  water  and  was  clear  of  rocks,  and 
had  a  deep  entrance.     It  appeared  to  me  worth  while  to 
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the  consequence  of  using  the  bad  chart  is  that  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  takes  the  Admiral  to  the  South-East 
inside  of  Long  Island,  and  thence  across  the  Bahama 
Bank, — a  course  which  by  no  means  con'esponds  with 
the  straightforward  narrative  of  Columbus.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  narrow  channel  near  Long  Island  leading  to 
the  Southward,  and  there  only,  wliich  perhaps  might 
be  adopted  by  small  vessels.  But  with  respect  to  Co- 
lumbus taking  it, — first,  it  is  by  no  means  likely,  from 
the  bad  weather  which  followed  after  the  Admiral  bore 
up  for  the  South-East,  that  he  would  venture  in  that 
direction,  when  he  observed  that  "  it  was  necessary  to 
get  off  the  land,"  and,  secondly  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
follows  that  he  certainly  did  not  adopt  that  route.  Let 
us  now  then  forsake  the  ungenial  ground  of  controversy 
and  accompany  the  Admiral  in  the  course  which  he  pur- 
sued beyond  all  question,  and  which  will  take  him  to 
the  South-East  end  of  the  same  island  as  that  off  the 
North- West  end  of  which  he  had  anchored  in  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  15th  of  October,  naming  it  Cape  Santa 
Maria,  but  which  island  he  believed  to  be  Fernandina. 

Having  profited  by  the  amiable  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives at  the  settlement  where  he  liad  now  obtained  water. 
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examine  and  sound  it,  and  so  I  anchored  outside  of  it, 
and  went  in  with  all  the  boats  of  the  ships,  and  we  soon 
found  there  was  not  water  enough  for  them. 

When  I  first  saw  it  I  took  it  for  the  mouth  of  some 
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probably  Exuma  Harbour,  Columbus  trips  his  anchor, 
anxious  to  sail  round  the  island,  and  writes  while  his 
ship  is  getting  on  her  way  (or  underway,  as  seamen 
say,)  of  his  intention  to  describe  it  as  soon  as  he  has 
done  so;  departing  in  execution  of  his  project  about 
noon  of  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  October. 

The  natives,  by  their  signs  or  expressions,  had  per- 
suaded Columbus  that  his  best  chance  of  finding  gold 
lay  in  the  South,  and  particularly  alluded  to  an  island 
which  they  called  Samoet.  It  would  seem  that  when 
he  was  borrowing  to  the  South,  on  leaving  Cape  Santa 
Maria,  he  would  have  gone  there  if  the  wind  and  coral 
rocks  would  have  permitted  him ;  for  as  he  is  now  leav- 
ing the  anchorage  where  he  first  obtains  water,  he  ex- 
pressly states  his  desire  to  go  to  the  South-East*  (p. 129). 
The  wind,  however,  was  South  to  South- West,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Pinta,  Alonzo  Pinzon,  having  obtained 
from  the  Indians  he  had  with  him  the  idea  that  they 
might  get  there  by  sailing  round  the  North  end  of  the 
island,  comes  to  Columbus,  and  persuades  him  to  do  so : 
on  which  the  ships  all  make  sail  on  a  North-North-West 
course,  t 
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river,  and  had,  therefore,  directed  the  barricas  to  be 
brought  for  water.  On  shore  we  found  eight  or  ten 
men,  who  soon  came  to  us  and  showed  us  about  the  set- 
tlement where  I  sent  our  people  for  water,  some  with 
the  casks  and  others  armed.  And  as  it  was  some  dis- 
tance to  find,  it  detained  me  two  hours. 

In  this  interval  I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at 
those  trees,  the  most  extraordinary  things  I  ever  saw. 
They  were  as  far  in  leaf  as  ours  in  the  month  of  May 
in  Andalusia.  But  the  trees  are  as  differently  formed 
from  ours  as  day  is  from  night  and  morning ;  the  same 
Avith  the  fruits  and  shrubs  and  even  the  stones  and  every- 
thing.    It  is  true  that  some  of  the  trees  are  of  the  same 
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How  long  the  ships  continued  in  this  direction  is  uncer- 
tain. But  it  is  not  of  much  moment,  as  Columbus  says 
when  they  were  about  two  leagues  from  the  cape  or 
extreme  of  the  island,  he  observes  what  he  supposes  to 
be  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  induced  to  anchor  his 
ships  ofi"  it.  Here,  again,  are  indications  of  the  ships 
being  badly  off  for  water,  for,  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance only  of  a  river,  the  Admiral  comes  to  an  anchor 
and  sends  the  boats  with  water  casks  to  be  filled. 

Instead  of  a  river  they  find  what  would  be  a  harbour 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  ships  of  Christendom  (a 
favourite  expression  of  Columbus)  if  it  were  not  defi- 
cient in  depth,  a  no  less  essential  quality,  indeed,  than 
superficial  extent  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour.  It  is 
described  as  having  two  entrauces,  formed  bv  an  island. 
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kind  as  those  of  Castile,  though  with  very  considerable 
difference,  and  there  are  other  trees  of  different  kinds 
similar  to  none  in  Castile. 

The  people,  one  with  another  that  we  have  met  with, 
are  all  of  the  same  race,  naked  alike,  and  of  the  same 
stature,  and  would  give  away  what  they  have  for  any 
thing  from  us.  With  some  of  the  youths  of  the  ships 
they  bartered  their  spears  for  pieces  of  broken  vessels 
and  glass.  Our  men  who  had  gone  for  water  told  me 
they  went  into  their  houses,  which  they  found  swept 
very  clean,  and  that  their  beds  and  furniture  were  of 
cotton  net.  Their  houses  are  all  like  tents  and  of  a  good 
height,  with  chimnies.  But  I  have  not  seen  among  the 
many  settlements  I  have  met  with  any  one  with  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  houses. 
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yet  very  narrow  and  with  little  water  in  them.  The 
harbour,  from  this  description,  seems  to  correspond  with 
a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  island  about  ten  miles  to  the 
North-West  of  the  former  harbour,  but  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  low  shelving  shore  of  the  island  covered 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  by  the  sea. 

Again,  Columbus  finds  the  same  kind-hearted  people 
here  as  before ;  much  in  the  same  condition  as  to  cloth- 
ing, but  all  ready  to  serve  him.  His  men  visit  their 
dwellings — comparing  them  to  tents  with  a  chimney,  he 
speaks  of  their  clean  and  neat  appearance,  and  is  struck 
by  their  substitute  for  beds — formed  by  a  cotton  net 
which  they  call  hamaca  (whence  our  tenn  hammock), 
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The  married  women  here  wear  cotton  aprons,  but  the 
girls  none,  excepting  some  above  eighteen  years  of  age. 
And  here  there  were  mastiff  dogs  and  branchetes.  One 
of  them  had  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  nose,  about  the  size 
of  half  a  dollar,  on  which  letters  were  observed.  And 
I  almost  fell  out  with  them  because  they  would  not 
barter  it;  for  I  would  have  given  any  thing  for  it, 
in  order  to  have  seen  the  superscription  and  what  coin 
it  was.  But  I  was  answered  that  they  never  dare  part 
with  it. 

After  taking  water  I  returned  to  the  ship  and  made 
sail,  and  went  so  far  to  the  North- West  as  to  discover 
all  that  part  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  coast  which 
trends  East  and  West. 


Commentary. 
and  he  lets  us  into  the  important  secret  that  the  largest  of 
their  native  villages  that  he  had  seen  among  the  islands 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  huts,  or,  as 
their  brethren  in  the  North  would  term  them,  wigwams. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  these  huts  or  villages  at  Guanahani  until  Columbus 
visits  the  Western  side  of  the  island,  to  which  he  goes 
on  purpose  to  see  the  settlements  and  soon  finds  two  or 
three,  and,  further  on,  "  one  of  six  cabins."  This  scan- 
tiness of  dwellings  does  not  appear  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  Guanahani  was  found  by  Columbus  to  be 
very  thickly  populated,  but  it  would  seem  that  for  their 
residence  the  natives  preferred  ih^  lee  side  of  the  island, 
where  they  find  protection  from  the  wind. 
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The  Indians  on  board  then  told  me  that  this  island  is 
less  than  Samoet,  and  that  I  ought  to  turn  back  to  go 
there.  It  was  then  calm,  but  the  wind  soon  sprung  up 
from  West-North-West,  and  was  fair  for  where  I  had 
come  from.  So  /  bore  up  and  steered  all  last  night  to 
East-South-East,  sometimes  East  and  then  South-East. 
And  this  I  did  to  keep  off  the  land,  for  there  was  a  con- 
siderable storm  and  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  did 


Commentary. 

After  staying  a  couple  of  hours  at  this  anchorage  and 
obtaining  water,  the  boats  return  to  their  ships,  and  Co- 
lumbus continues  his  North-North-West  course  along  the 
island.  The  wind  meanwhile  seems  to  have  died  away, 
and  the  ships  no  sooner  arrive  off  the  extreme  of  the 
island  than  they  are  becalmed  ;  not  however  very  long, 
for  soon  afterwards  it  springs  up  again  from  West-North- 
West,  which,  as  Columbus  observes  in  his  Journal,  was 
fab  for  where  they  had  come  from,*  This  the  natives  on 
board  also  perceive,  and  signify  in  their  own  way  to 
Columbus  that  this  island  (Exuma)  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Samoet,  on  which  he  claps  his  helm  up  and  stands 
away  to  the  Eastward.  The  expression  in  the  Journal 
is,  tome  la  vuelta,  literally  signifying,  /  turned  round, 
a  proceeding  which  seems  among  others  of  Columbus 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  but  which  is  here  a 
most  important  one  in  the  subject  before  us.f 

But  trouble  is  at  hand.     Columbus  says,  he  had  ex- 

*  Note  XLVII.  Appendix.  t  >fote  XLVIII. 
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not  allow  of  my  approaching  it  to  anchor.  It  also  rained 
very  hard  from  midnight  nearly  until  day,  and  con- 
tinued very  heavy  for  more  rain,  and  we  off  the  South- 
East  cape  of  the  island,  where  I  hope  to  anchor  until  it 
clears  up,  that  I  may  see  the  other  islands  to  which  I 
must  go. 

In  the  course  of  every  day  that  I  have  passed  among 
these  islands  it  has  rained  more  or  less.     Your  High- 


Commentary. 

perienced  rain  every  day  more  or  less  since  he  had  been 
among  the  islands.  He  was  now  to  endure  the  discom- 
forts of  a  heavy  gale,  the  first  he  had  met  with  in  the 
New  World.  Happily  he  was  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
district  of  the  West  Indies  which  is  annually  visited  by 
hurricanes,  although  it  was  their  season,  which  is  not 
considered  over  until  the  last  full  moon  in  the  month  of 
October  is  past.  But  although  the  part  in  which  he  now 
was  is  free  from  the  effects  of  these  visitations,  it  is  not 
so  from  violent  gales,  attended  with  some  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hurricane  in  the  calm  and  changing  of  the 
wind. 

The  breeze  before  which  the  Admiral  bore  up,  soon 
freshens,  and  he  runs  before  it  to  the  E.S.E.,  making: 
good  this  course,  steering  sometimes  East  and  sometimes 
South-East,  the  first  part  of  it  to  keep  off  the  land,  the 
courses  being  altered  as  necessary.  The  first  of  these 
courses  would  take  him  from  his  position  when  he  bore  up 
towards  and  well  clear  of  Cape  Santa  Maria :  and  with 
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nesses  may  depend  that  this  country  is  the  most  fertile, 
temperate,  and  even  that  there  is  in  the  world. 

Thursday,  18th  October. — As  soon  as  it  cleared  up,  I 
continued  running  with  the  wind  and  went  round  the 


Co77imentary. 

the  South-East  course  his  ships  would  bound  along  be- 
fore the  gale  at  no  great  distance  from  the  outer  shore  of 
Long  Island,  (the  wind  drawing  Northerly  as  he  pro- 
ceeded,) while  he  was  under  the  impression,  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  South-East  part  of  Exuma  Island 
lies,  which  he  had  seen,  that  the  Southern  part  of  Long 
Island  was  that  same  Fernandina  he  had  left  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  deception  would  be  completed  in  the  mind 
of  Columbus,  first,  by  the  direction  in  which  Exuma  lies 
being  the  same  as  the  Southern  part  of  Long  Island; 
and  next,  by  losing  sight  of  this  island  when  obscured  at 
intervals  of  the  storm  and  by  the  darkness  of  night,  in 
which  he  was  either  lying  by  or  running  to  the  South- 
ward ;  for  the  Journal  tells  us,  that  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted, the  ships  continued  running  before  the  wind  to- 
wards the  South-East  point  of  the  island,  which  having 
reached  they  passed  round  it  sufiiciently  to  find  shelter, 
and  soon  found  a  smooth  anchorage. 

This  mistake  of  the  Admiral  in  believing  that  he  was 
now  at  anchor  off  the  South-East  end  of  Exuma,  which 
he  had  named  Fernandina,  when  he  was  really  off  Long 
Island,  is  thus  quite  admissible.  He  had  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  a  gale  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  and  in 
the  obscuritv  of  this  and  the  darkness  of  night  he  must 
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island  as  much  as  I  could,  and  anchored  when  it  was 
not  time  to  keep  under  sail ;  but  I  did  not  go  on  shore, 
having  made  sail  at  daylight.* 


Commentary. 

frequently  have  lost  sight  of  the  land,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  keep  it  on  board,  and  at  the  same  time  fearful  of  get- 
ting too  near  it.  His  conclusion  was  formed  on  fair 
grounds,  but  under  circumstances  which  rendered  him 
very  liable  to  be  deceived  as  he  was ;  for  he  was  now  at 
anchor  snugly  sheltered  from  the  sea  with  his  fleet  under 
the  South-East  end  of  Long  Island,  or,  as  he  supposed, 
Fernandina,  to  which  island  the  name  Santa  Maria 
has  been  assigned,  as  given  by  himself  to  the  North- 
West  cape  of  it,  that  of  Fernandina  being  left  for  Ex- 
uma,  on  which  island  it  was  undoubtedly  bestowed  by 
the  Admiral. 

*  Note  XLIX.  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COLUMBUS  FINDS  SAMOET  AND  NAMES  IT  ISABELLA  ISLAND — 
THE  FRAGRANT  GROUP — CAPE  HERMOSO — CAPE  LAGUNA — 
ANXIETY  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  SEE  THE  KING  OF  THE  ISLANDS 
— ^THE  SHOAL  AND  ROCKY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SPACE  EN- 
CLOSED BY  THE  ISLANDS — CAPE  DEL  ISLEO — EXTENSIVE 
LAGOONS — NATIVES  BRING  WATER — KINDNESS  OF  COLUM- 
BUS TOWARDS  THEM — NATIVES  SPEAK  OP  CUBA,  CALLED 
BY  THEM  COLBA,  SUPPOSED  BY  COLUMBUS  TO  BE  JAPAN — 
THEIR  POVERTY — SHIPS  TAKE  IN  WATER — COLUMBUS, 
TIRED  OF  DELAY,  DETERMINES  ON  SAILING  FOR  COLBA — 
HIS   CONCERN    AT   BEING   NO    BOTANIST. 

COMMENTARY  IN  CONTINUATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SITUATION 
OF  THE  SHIPS. 

Friday,  19th  of  October. — At  daybreak  the  anchors 
were  at  the  bows,  and  I  sent  the  caravel  Pinta  to  the 
East-South-East,  and  the  caravel  Nina  to  the  South- 
South-East,  and  with  the  ship  I  steered  South-East ;  and 
orders  were  given  them  to  keep  these  courses  until  noon, 
when  both  vessels  were  to  leave  them  and  rejoin  me. 


Commentary . 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  consultation  on 
board  of  the  Santa  Maria  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  in 
the  evening  of  Thursday  the  18th  of  October,  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  finding  this  Island 
of  Samoet,  at  which  the  Indians  would  assist  with  their 
opinions ;  for  we  find  Columbus  resolutely  bent  on  dis- 
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And  presently,  before  we  had  sailed  three  hours,  we 
saw  an  island  in  the  East,  which  we  stood  for,  and  all 
three  ships  arrived  at  the  North  point  of  it  before  noon, 
where  it  makes  a  rocky  islet  and  a  reef  of  rocks  to  the 
Northward  outside  of  it,  and  another  between  it  and  the 
large  island.  And  the  people  T  had  with  me  from  San 
Salvador  called  it  Samoet,  to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  Isabella. 

The  fcind  was  North,  and  the  island  lay  from  Fer- 
nandina,  from  whence  we  had  come,  East  and  West,  and 
the  coast  trends  from  the  islet  to  the  Westward,  and  is 
about  twelve  leagues  in  extent  as  far  as  a  cape,  which  I 
called  Cabo  Hermoso,  which  is  to  the  westward,  for 
really  it  is  beautiful,  round  and  very  bold,  without  rocks 
off  it.     First,  it  is  rocky  and  low  and  inside  a  sandy 


Commentary . 

covering  it,  and  adopting  the  above  measures  for  doing  so. 
A  plan  seems  to  have  been  devised  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  ships  on  the  following  morning  to  secure  this  discovery 
of  an  island  concerning  which  the  Indians  had  said  so 
much ;  showing  the  importance  of  it  in  the  estimation 
of  Columbus,  and  his  determination  not  to  pass  it.  The 
natives  of  Guanahani  had  pointed  to  the  South  as  the 
direction  in  which  a  large  island  would  be  found,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  gold.  When  the  ships  were  at 
Exuma,  they  pointed  to  the  South-East  for  this  same 
Island  of  Samoet.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  Admiral 
to  find  it,  which  he  would  have  done  before,  but  the 
wind  had  always  prevented  him.     Now,  however,  it  was 
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plain,  the  same  nearly  as  all  the  rest  of  the  coast.  And 
here  I  anchored  this  night  of  Friday  until  the  morning. 

All  this  coast  and  the  part  of  the  island  that  I  saw  is 
nearly  all  even,  and  the  island  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
seen.  Indeed,  if  the  others  are  very  beautiful  this  is 
more  so.  It  abounds  in  large  flourishing  trees,  and  the 
land  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  islands  I 
have  discovered.  And  it  has  some  ground  tolerably 
high,  though  it  can  not  be  called  mountainous ;  but  it 
surpasses  the  others  in  beauty,  and  there  appears  to  be 
much  water  in  the  middle  of  it. 

From  this  part  to  the  North-East  it  makes  a  great 
angle,  and  it  has  abundance  of  large  shrubs  and  brush- 
wood. And  I  wished  to  anchor  off  it  in  order  to  land 
and  admire  so  much  beauty ;  but  the  ground  was  rocky, 
and  I  could  only  anchor  a  long  distance  from  the  shore. 


Commentary. 

certainly  within  his  reach,  and  a  plan  had  been  carefully 
devised  and  was  now  in  execution  to  discover  it. 

Accordingly  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  October,  without  deigning  to  bestow  a  visit  on  Long 
Island,  (Santa  Maria,)  the  three  ships  sally  forth  from 
their  retreat  and  stand  out  to  sea. 

Having  cleared  the  point  of  the  island,  the  plan  de- 
termined on  is  adopted.  The  Pinta  takes  her  course 
East-South-East,  the  Nina  follows  her  to  South-South- 
East,  and  the  Admiral  in  his  ship  the  Santa  Maria  steers 
the  middle  course  between  them,  that  of  South-East. 
In  this  order  of  sailing,  which  the  Northerly  wind  per- 
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And  the  wind  was  quite  fair  for  coining"  to  this  cape, 
where  I  anchored,  to  wliich  I  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Hermoso,  for  so  it  is ;  and  so  I  did  not  anchor  within 
that  angle,  for  I  saw  this  cape  from  thence  looking  so 
verdant  and  beautiful,  as  all  the  rest  of  these  islands  are, 
that  I  hardly  knew  which  of  them  to  go  to  first ;  nor 
can  my  eyes  ever  tire  in  admiring  so  much  beautiful 
verdure,  and  so  different  too  from  ours. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  shrubs  and  trees 
that  would  be  valuable  in  Spain  as  medicinal,  but  I  do 
not  know  them, — a  circumstance  which  distresses  me 
very  much. 


Commentary . 

mitted,  did  Columbus  and  his  two  commanders  proceed 
in  search  of  Samoet,  these  having  orders,  as  such  courses 
would  soon  separate  them,  to  rejoin  the  Admiral  at  noon. 
They  had  not  sailed  thus  for  three  hours,  when  an  island 
is  descried,  and  they  all  alter  course  immediately  and 
make  for  it. 

The  anticipations  of  Columbus,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  brighten  up  at  this  long-wished-for  discovery. 
There  indeed  by  the  accounts  of  all  the  natives  he  had 
dealt  with,  his  golden  dreams  were  to  be  realized. 
There  he  believed,  from  understanding  their  accounts  as 
well  as  he  could,  dwelt  a  King  in  a  large  city,  who  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  this  world's  treasures,  and  whose 
very  vesture  was  flowing  with  gold.  Deluded  man, 
what  golden  castles  had  he  not  created  and  stored  with 
riches !     Vain  hopes,  shadows  of  imagination,  as  easily 
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I  had  no  sooner  arrived  off  this  cape  than  I  found  the 
air  loaded  with  the  scent  of  these  beautiful  flowers  and 
trees,  the  most  delicious  in  the  world.  To-morrow,  be- 
fore I  go  away,  I  shall  g*o  on  shore  and  visit  this  cape. 
There  is  no  town  here.  This  is  more  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  where  the  men  I  have  with  me  say  that  the 
king  resides,  and  that  he  has  plenty  of  gold.  And  I 
intend  going  there  early  to-morrow  that  I  may  find  the 
town  and  see  and  speak  with  this  king,  who,  by  their 
signs,  governs  all  these  neighbouring  islands,  and  goes 
about  covered  with  gold.  But  I  do  not  place  much 
faith  in  what  they  say,  from  not  understanding  them 
well,  as  also  from  knowing  that  they  are  so  very  poor, 
and  that  however  little  gold  their  king  might  have,  by 
them  it  would  be  considered  much. 

This  cape,  which  I  call  Cape  Hermoso,*  is,  I  believe, 


Commentary. 

as  they  were  formed,  so  were  they  gradually  dissipated 
before  stern  reality. 

Notwithstanding  the  wind  was  northerly  (perhaps  with 
westing  in  it)  the  three  vessels  reach  the  North- West 
point  of  the  island  before  noon ;  and  so  particular  is 
Columbus  in  his  nautical  description  (although  this  is 
much  mutilated)  that  the  large  isolated  rock  to  which  he 
alludes,  with  the  reef,  is  at  once  recognized  as  the  Bird 
Rock  off  the  North-West  extreme  of  Crooked  Island, 
and  the  island  which  the  Indians  said  was  Samoet,  is 

*  Note  L.  Appendix. 
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an  island  separated  from  Samoet,  and  there  are  even 
others  smaller  between  them.  Therefore  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  examine  them  all  minutely,  for  I  could  not  do 
so  in  fifty  years ;  but  I  wish  to  see  and  describe  as 
much  as  I  possibly  can  in  order  to  return  to  your  High- 
nesses in  April,  the  Lord  willing.  In  fact,  finding  where 
there  is  gold  or  spices  in  any  quantity,  I  stop  until  I 
have  obtained  all  I  can,  and  so  I  go  on  in  hopes  of  fall- 
ing in  with  it. 

Saturday,  SOth  of  October. — To-day  at  sunrise  I 
tripped  my  anchor  from  where  I  was  ofi"  this  island  of 
Samoet,  at  the  South-West  cape  of  it,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Laguna,  and  to  the  island  that  of  Isabella, 
to  navigate  to  the  North-East  and  the  East  by  the 
South-East  and  South,*  where  I  understand  from  the 
people  I  have  on  board  that  the  settlement  is  situated. 


Commentary. 

that  now  known  by  the  less  attractive  name  of  Crooked 
Island,  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  several  long  narrow 
islands,  excepting  the  northernmost,  which  is  crooked, 
standing  in  dififerent  directions  from  each  other,  but 
forming  in  themselves  a  figure  bearing  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  they 
complete  two  sides  and  a  half,  enclosing  in  a  manner 
a  considerable  space,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea,  but 
which  is  too  shallow  and  beset  with  rocks  to  admit 
even  the  diminutive  ships  of  Columbus  to  sail  over  it. 

*  Note  LI.  Appendix. 
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and  also  the  king.  And  I  found  all  that  part  so  fall 
of  rocks,  that  I  could  not  enter  it  to  navigate  there. 
And  I  saw  that  by  adopting  the  route  to  the  South- 
West  it  would  be  a  long  way  round,  and  I  there- 
fore determined  to  return  by  the  way  I  had  come  from 
the  North-North-East  on  the  western  side,  and  sail 
round  this  island  to  examine  it.  The  wind  was  so  scant 
that  I  never  could  sail  along  the  coast  except  at  night ; 
and  as  it  is  dangerous  to  anchor  off  these  islands  except 
in  daylight,  when  one  can  see  where  to  drop  the  anchor, 
for  it  is  all  shoal  and  rocky,  some  parts  free  from  rock 
and  others  not,  I  kept  under  sail  all  this  night  of  Sun- 
day. The  caravels  anchored,  for  they  closed  with  the 
shore  early,  and  they  thought  that  at  the  signals  which 
they  usually  make  I  should  do  so  likewise ;  but  I  chose 
to  keep  under  sail. 


Commentary . 

The  desire  of  the  Admiral  to  get  near  the  part  which 
he  believed  contained  the  city,  induced  him  to  attempt 
this ;  but  he  soon  found  it  impossible,  and  was  obliged 
to  anchor,  as  he  says,  a  long  way  off  the  shore. 

The  interval  of  five  days  is  occupied  by  Columbus  at 
tliis  interesting  group,  in  the  course  of  which  he  anchors 
off  a  cape,  and  is  so  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this 
point  of  land,  that  he  names  it  Cape  Hermoso,  the 
Beautiful  Cape ;  another  he  calls  Cape  Laguna,  or  the 
Lagoon  Cape ;  and  the  first  which  he  saw  and  made  for, 
the  Cape  del  Isleo,  or  Cape  of  the  Rocky  Isle. 

The  first  sign  from  which  disappointment  would  be 
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Sunday,  21st  of  October. — At  ten  I  arrived  at  this 
Cape  del  Isleo,  and  anchored,  and  also  the  caravels. 
And  after  dining  I  went  on  shore  here,  where  there  is  no 
other  settlement  than  a  single  hut,  in  which  there  was 
no  one,  and  from  our  finding  various  articles  about,  I 
considered  that  it  had  been  deserted  from  fear  of  us.  I 
permitted  nothing  to  be  touched,  but  went  on  with  the 
Captains  and  our  people  to  look  at  the  island,  which,  if 
the  others  we  have  already  seen  are  beautiful  and  fertile, 
this  is  much  more  so,  having  fine  large  flourishing  trees. 
There  are  some  large  lagoons*  here  too,  their  borders 
overhung  by  trees  all  round  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
here  as  well  as  all  over  the  island  the  verdure  is  equal 
to  that  of  Andalusia  in  the  month  of  April.     And  the 


Commentary. 

anticipated  was  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  some 
very  few  natives  only  being  found  near  Cabo  del  Isleo, 
who,  although  terrified  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards  to  forsaking  their  hut,  recover  their  confi- 
dence, and  behave  with  the  same  kindness  and  attention 
to  the  wants  of  their  visitors,  as  did  those  of  Fernandina 
and  Guanahani.  The  Admiral  does  all  he  can  to  find  out 
from  them  the  citj'"  or  residence  of  the  Chief  of  the  is- 
lands, and  would  go  to  him  if  he  did  but  know  where  to 
find  him ;  which,  as  he  is  unable  to  do,  he  very  wisely 
makes  up  his  mind  to  await  a  visit  from  him  at  bis 
anchorage. 

*  Note  LII.  Appendix. 
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singing  of  the  birds  and  the  flocks  of  parrots,  which  are 
so  numerous  as  to  obscure  the  sky,  are  so  delightful, 
that  no  one  could  desire  ever  to  leave  it.  The  birds  are 
so  numerous  and  so  different  from  ours,  that  it  is  quite 
wonderful.  And  besides  there  are  a  thousand  different 
kinds  of  trees,  and  all  with  fruit  and  delicious  perfume. 
I  am  the  most  mifortunate  man  in  the  world  not  to 
know  them,  for  I  am  certain  they  are  all  valuable :  so  I 
shall  bring  home  some  specimens  of  them  and  also  of 
the  herbs. 

Wliile  walking  near  one  of  these  lagoons,  I  saw  a 
snake,  which  we  killed,  and  the  skin  of  which  I  shall 
preserve  for  your  Highnesses.  As  soon  as  it  saw  us  it 
darted  into  the  lagoon,  and  we  followed  it  (for  the  water 
was  not  very  deep)  and  killed  it,  and  it  was  seven  palms 
long.     I  think  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  this  lagoon. 

I  find  here  the  liiialoe,*  and  intend  to-morrow  to  take 


Commentary. 
Here  again,  as  on  all  former  occasions  since  his  arrival 
among  the  islands,  wherever  he  lands  the  Admiral  is  in 
search  of  water  for  his  ships.  He  does  not  appear  now 
quite  satisfied  with  that  of  the  lagoons,  of  which  there 
are  some  large  ones  in  Samoet.  For  we  find  hun  (p. 
150)  looking  for  good  water,  ("  andando  en  busco  de 
muy  buena  agua,")  so  that  on  every  occasion  when  he 
visits  the  shore,  excepting  that  of  his  Landfall,  he  men- 
tions the  circumstance  of  watering  the  ships.     He  seem.s 

*  Note  LIII.  Appendix. 
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ten  quintals  of  it  on  board,  for  I  am  told  it  is  very  valu- 
able. Also,  while  we  were  in  search  of  some  good  water,* 
we  came  to  a  settlement  about  half  a  league  from  the 
anchorage,  the  people  of  which,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us, 
fled,  concealing  their  clothes  and  all  they  had ;  and  I 
allowed  nothing  to  be  touched  not  even  of  a  pm's  value. 
Afterwards  some  men  came  towards  us  from  them, 
one  only  approaching  us.  So  I  presented  him  with  some 
bells  and  glass  beads,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased ; 
and,  in  order  to  improve  our  acquaintance  and  to  get 
something  from  them,  I  asked  him  for  water.  And 
after  we  returned  to  the  ship  they  came  to  the  shore, 
bringing  calabashes  full,  and  were  glad  to  give  them  to 
us.  So  I  directed  another  string  of  beads  to  be  given 
to  them,  desiring  them  to  come  again  the  next  day. 


Commentary. 

to  have  been  disappointed  with  some  he  had  found,  most 
probably  from  being  brackish  and  unfit  for  use,  as  that 
of  the  lagoons  of  this  island  must  be. 

What  was  it  that  enabled  Columbus  to  discover  that 
more  than  ordinary  perfume  of  the  verdure  of  this  is- 
land of  Samoet,  and  the  beauty  of  Cape  Hermoso,  off 
which  he  had  anchored,  on  all  of  which  he  lavishes  so 
much  praise  before  he  discovers  that  the  island  which 
forms  the  latter  is  separated  from  Samoet  or  Isabella. 
The  Admiral  becomes  enchanted  with  its  sweetness,  such 
that  his  eyes,  he  says,  would  never  be  tired  of  beholding. 

*  Note  LIV.  Appeiulix. 
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It  is  my  wish  to  complete  our  stock  of  water  here,  in 
order  that,  if  I  have  time,  I  may  sail  round  the  island 
and  obtain  an  interview  with  the  King.  I  may,  per- 
haps, get  some  of  his  gold,  and  then  I  propose  going 
to  another  very  large  island,  which  I  believe  must  be 
Oipango,  according  to  the  signs  which  the  Indians  on 
board  make  and  which  they  call  Colba,*  where  they  say 
there  are  ships  and  skilful  seamen.  And  from  that  to  an- 
other they  call  Bosio,  which  they  also  say  is  very  large, 
with  others  between  them  that  I  shall  see  in  passing ; 
and  according  to  what  I  find  of  gold  and  spices  I  shall 
determine  how  to  proceed.  But  I  am  resolved  at  any 
rate  to  go  to  the  main  land  and  to  the  city  of  Guisay, 
and  to  present  your  Excellency's  letters  to  the  Great 
Khanf  and  to  bring  his  answer  back  with  me. 


Commentary . 

He  had  dignified  the  island  with  the  name  of  his  excel- 
lent patroness  Isabella,  beloved  for  her  virtues.  Per- 
haps there  was  the  mixture  of  admii'ation  of  her  cha- 
racter and  gratitude  towards  her  under  the  exalted  re- 
port he  makes  of  her  island.  Her  virtues  seem  to  have 
imparted  an  additional  charm  to  all  that  bore  her  name. 
If  he  found  perfection  here,  that  perfection  was  now  still 
more  perfect.  It  is  very  well  known  that  old  seamen 
can  smell  the  land  a  long  way  off,  but  certainly  never 
were  seaman's  olfactory  nerves  regaled  with  such  sweets 
as  Columbus  finds  at  Samoet !    The  Admiral  is  in  rap- 

*  Note  LV.  Appendix.  t  Note  LVI. 
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Monday,  22nd  October. — All  last  night  and  to-day  I 
have  been  waitmg  to  see  if  the  King  or  any  one  would 
bring  gold  or  anything  of  importance.  And  many  na- 
tives came  to  us  similar  to  those  of  the  other  islands, 
all  naked  and  painted,  some  white  and  some  red,  some 
black,  after  their  fashion.  They  brought  spears  and 
some  cotton  balls  for  trade,  and  exchanged  them  among 
the  seamen  for  pieces  of  glass  and  broken  vessels,  and 
strings  of  beads.  Some  of  them  wore  bits  of  gold  in  the 
nose,  which  they  readily  gave  for  a  hawk's  bell,  and  for 
glass  beads.  But  this  is  little  and  amounts  to  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  whatever  little  thing  is  given  them,  they 
consider  our  appearance  among  them  as  a  great  wonder, 
and  believe  that  we  came  from  the  clouds.  We  took  in 
water  for  the  ships  from  a  lagoon  here  which  is  near  to 
the  Cabo  del  Isleo,  as  it  is  called  by  us ;  and  in  the 
same  lagoon  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  Captain  of  the 
Pinta,  killed  another  snake,  similar  to  that  of  yesterday. 


Commentary. 

tures  with  everything  belonging  to  it,  and  is  so  delighted 
with  the  delicious  fragrance  wafted  to  him  by  the  breeze, 
that  the  whole  group  might  with  reason  be  called  the 
Fragrant  Isles,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  very  air  was 
loaded  with  the  delicious  scent  of  beautiful  flowers." 

Nor  does  he  stop  here ;  for  he  is  no  less  enchanted  by 
the  odour  of  the  flowers  than  by  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  trees  overhanging  the  lagoons,  the  extraordinary 
numbers  and  elegant  plumage  of  the  birds,  the  medi- 
cinal   qualities    he   attributes   to    the   herbs,    and   the 
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seven  palms  long.     And  I  took  on  board  as  much  li- 
naloe  as  I  could  find. 

Tuesday,  23rd  October. — I  wished  to  depart  to-day 
for  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  I  believe  must  be  Cipango 
from  the  signs  which  these  people  make  of  its  magni- 
tude and  riches,  and  to  give  up  staying  here  any  longer, 
or  sailing  round  the  island  to  see  the  settlements,  as  I 
had  intended,  in  order  to  get  an  interview  with  the  King 


Commentary. 

charming  variety  of  scenery  presented  by  the  island, 
the  undulating  ground  of  which,  without  being  moun- 
tainous, assumed  a  more  lofty  character  than  that  of  the 
other  islands  he  had  visited :  all  this,  with  the  quiet  repose 
which  he  found  amidst  the  vivid  freshness  of  nature, 
rendered  even  more  brilliant  by  the  enlivening  beams  of 
the  tropical  sun,  was  too  much  for  the  descriptive 
powers  of  Columbus,  and  despairing  of  ever  conveying 
a  just  idea  of  the  picture  before  him,  he  deplores  his 
want  of  knowledge,  his  deficiency  of  education. 

Now  the  Admiral  spoke  this  from  his  heart.  He  was 
always  sincere.  His  admiration  of  the  character  of 
Isabella,  his  patroness,  was  general,  and  he  had  good  rea- 
son for  exalting  her  virtues  above  others.  By  associating 
her  name  with  the  perfections  of  nature  as  he  found 
them  in  the  New  World,  he  was  gratifying  his  own 
feelings.  Isabella  of  Castile  was  perfection  personified ; 
but  besides  this,  she  was  the  promoter  of  the  voyage! 

However,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  real  benefit  of 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  ships  was  all  that  the  Admiral 
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or  Seiior,  which  would  not  detain  me  long ;  for  I  see 
there  is  no  gold  mine  here,  and  to  sail  round  these  is- 
lands many  different  winds  are  necessary,  and  the  wind 
does  not  always  blow  as  people  wish.  My  object  is  to 
go  where  there  is  something  worth  going  for.  I  repeat 
it  is  not  right  to  delay  thus,  but  to  be  on  the  road, 
Cir  a  camino,)*  and  to  touch  at  every  place  until 
an  important  one  is  found ;  although,  according  to  what 


Commentary . 

realized  at  these  Fragrant  Isles,  in  addition  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenery  they  presented.  His  dreams  of 
gold  were  passed — suspended  for  a  future  discovery. 
He  could  not  even  find  the  King,  and  in  vain  he  awaited 
a  visit  from  him.  He  abandoned  the  intention  he  had 
entertained  of  sailing  round  the  islands,  for  to  do  so 
would  require,  as  he  said,  "a  great  many  winds,  and 
these  do  not  always  blow  as  one  would  wish."  He 
moreover  finds  allusions  made  by  the  natives  to  a  large 
island  in  the  South  which  they  called  Colba,  where 
there  is  a  large  city  and  a  port,  and  many  ships  em- 
ployed in  trade;  and  very  naturally  feels  that  he  is 
losing  time  and  must  depart,  in  fact  to  look  for  some- 
thing worth  finding — gold !  Therefore,  having  seen  no 
land  in  that  direction,  the  Admiral  begins  to  make  up 
his  mind  for  a  sea  voyage  shortly,  though  it  proved  to 
be  not  one  of  many  days. 
Thus  far  then  among  the  islands  which  Columbus  first 

*  Note  LVII.  Appendix. 
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I  understand  this  may  be  an  important  one  for  spices. 
But  I  do  not  know  them,  which  occasions  me  much 
regret.*  I  see  before  me  a  thousand  kinds  of  trees,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  fruit  and  is  in  blossom,  as  in  Spain, 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  and  also  a  thousand 
kinds  of  herbs  and  flowers  of  which  I  know  none,  ex- 
cept this  linaloe,  and  of  which  I  have  had  plenty 
brought  on  board  for  your  Highnesses. 


Commentary . 

discovered,  he  has  here  been  traced  by  means  of  the 
courses  he  has  given,  the  corresponding  distances  and 
relative  positions  of  those  islands  from  each  other  on 
the  chart,  and  the  descriptions  which  he  has  left 
recorded  concerning  them,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
that  places  his  position  at  any  time  beyond  a  doubt. 
His  last  account  of  Samoet  or  Isabella,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, — the 
Crooked  Island  group,  or  the  Fragrant  Isles,  as  they 
are  termed  on  our  chart, — was  approached  from 
Long  Island  or  Santa  Maria,  the  Isleo  to  the  North- 
ward identified  in  the  Bird  Rock,  the  large  singular 
space  of  shoal  water  enclosed  by  them,  which  Columbus 
attempted  to  sail  across  to  find  the  king  of  the  islands, — all 
these  correspond  remarkably  weU  on  the  chart  with  the  de- 
scription of  them  by  Columbus,  and  add  so  many  more 
links  to  the  chain  of  discovery,  contributing  to  set  at  rest 
the  whole  subject  of  his  progress  and  position  at  any  time 
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I  have  not  yet  sailed  for  Cuba,  and  cannot  do  so  nowf 
for  want  of  wind.     It  is  now  a  dead  calm  with  much 
rain.     And  it  rained  yesterday  without  being  cold,  the 
day  rather  was  hot ;  and  the  nights  are  cool  as  in  the 
month  of  May  in  Andalusia. 


Commentary. 

among  the  islands ; — where,  in  fact,  he  has  sorely  puz- 
zled all  his  commentators,  and  bequeathed  to  the  world 
a  sealed  book.  As,  hitherto,  every  step  in  the  Admiral's 
progress  has  been  confirmed  by  those  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  it,  so  in  the  sequel  will  the  course 
which  he  is  now  adopting  be  found  to  confirm  the  present 
conclusion  that  Columbus  was  now  about  to  leave  the 
Crooked  Island  group : — the  reasoning  in  fact  depending 
not  only  on  the  particular  features  of  localities,  but  the 
manner  in  which  those  localities  were  approached  and  left 
by  him  ; — each  one,  in  reality,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  proceedings,  and,  like  the  several  pro- 
gressive steps  in  mathematical  reasoning,  each  contri- 
buting and  necessary  in  itself  to  prove  the  result  of  the 
whole. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLUMBUS  MAKES  ALL  SAIL  FOR  CUBA — SUPPOSED  BY  HIM  TO 
BE  CIPANGO  OR  JAPAN — A  NAUTICAL  DEPARTURE — DIS- 
COVERS SEVEN  OR  EIGHT  ISLANDS,  AND  ANCHORS — AGAIN 
TRIPS  HIS  ANCHOR  AND  IS  UNDER  SAIL  FOR  THE  ISLAND — 
ARRIVES  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  ESTUARY  OF  CUBA  NAMED  THE 
PORT  OP  NIPB. 

COMMENTARY  CONCLUDED,  SHOWING  THE  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
THE  CHART,  OF  THE  WHOLE  PROGRESS  OF  COLUMBUS  AS 
DESCRIBED  IN  HIS  JOURNAL,  FROM  WATLING  ISLAND  TO 
THE  PORT  OF  NIPE. 

Wednesday,  24th  of  October. — At  midnight  I  trip- 
ped my  anchors  off  this  Cabo  del  Isleo  of  Isabella,  which 
is  the  northern  part  of  it,  where  I  was  pitched  to  go  to 
the  island  of  Cuba,  which  I  learn  from  these  people  is 
very  large  and  magnificent,  and  there  are  gold  and  spices 
in  it,  and  large  ships  and  merchants.  And  they  tell  me 
i  

Commentary. 

Thus  far  has  dependence  been  placed  here  on 
such  data  as  the  Journal  afforded  in  tracing  the 
Admiral,  an  easy  matter  in  comparison  with  doing  so 
by  means  of  what  is  called  a  ship's  reckoning,  for  the 
series  of  islands  among  wliich  he  had  passed  were 
but  a  trifling  distance  from  each  other,  and  before  one 
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by  signs  that  I  should  go  West-South- West  to  it,  and  so 
I  think,  for  I  believe  that  if,  as  by  signs  that  all  the 
Indians  make  to  me,  those  whom  I  have  seen,  as  also 
those  I  have  on  board,  (for  their  language  I  do  not  un- 
derstand,) it  really  must  be  so,  it  must  be  the  island  of 
Cipango,*  of  which  they  tell  such  wonders,  as  in  the  map 
of  the  world  which  I  have  seen  it  lies  in  that  direction. 


Commentary. 

was  lost  to  view  another  was  seen.  Now,  however,  a 
voyage  is  at  hand.  The  Admiral  must  now  be  followed 
out  of  sight  of  land,  and  hence  some  particulars  of  a 
more  nautical  caste  will  present  themselves,  which  will 
be  made  as  clear  as  they  can  be  to  the  reader.  Happily, 
the  materials  in  the  Journal  are  so  unmistakeable,  and 
of  so  definite  a  kind,  that  they  can  lead  but  to  one  con- 
clusion. There  are  enough  of  compass  courses  and  dis- 
tances (technically  called  dead-reckoning)  actually  run 
by  the  Admiral  to  take  him  into  port,  and  even  what  is 
most  desirable,  and  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in 
the  remote  days  of  Columbus,  he  gives  a  departure 
when  at  sea  to  start  clear  with  for  Cuba. 

This  same  departure  resembles  much  a  little  piece  of 
sarcasm  that  has  hitherto  slumbered  unobserved  by  his- 
torians, and  left  tacitly  disregarded  by  its  author.  The 
treatment  which  the  Admiral  had  received  from  the 
King  of  Portugal  was  never  forgotten  by  him.  The 
base  proceeding  of  sending  the  three  caravels  from  the 
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So  until  day  I  navigated  West-South-West,  and  at 
daylight  the  wind  fell,  and  it  rained,  and  so  it  did  nearly 
all  night.  And  the  weather  continued  thus  with  little 
wind,  and  then  a  light  breeze  came,  to  which  I  set  every 
sail  of  the  ship,  the  mainsail,  with  two  bonnets,  and  the 
foresail,  the  spritsail,  and  mizen,  and  the  maintopsail, 
and  the  boat  on  the  poop.*     I  continued  on  under  this 


Commentary . 

Cape  Verd  Islands,  unknown  to  him,  to  test  his  theory, 
while  he  was  waitiag  an  answer  to  his  application  at 
Lisbon,  and  of  which  he  was  again  reminded  when 
leaving  the  Canaries,  by  the  appearance  of  these 
caravels,  was  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  The 
indignity  was  too  keenly  felt  to  be  easily  forgotten. 
The  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  three  vessels  of  Colum- 
bus sailing  from  the  South-East  point  of  Long  Island 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  in  quest  of  Samoet.  The 
result  was  now  proved  to  be  as  fruitless  in  finding  gold 
as  the  Portuguese  vessels  had  been  in  finding  land ;  and 
the  cases  are  completed  in  their  similitude  by  Columbus, 
in  taking  his  departure  from  the  same  point  of  land, 
naming  it  Cape  Verd.  Thus  was  the  memory  of  that 
unworthy  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
monarch  perpetuated,  and  the  emblem  of  it  left  in  the 
South-East  point  of  Fernandina  being  named  by  Colum- 
bus Cape  Verd.  The  Admiral  sails  from  Cabo  del  Isleo 
of  Isabella  at  midnight  of  the  24th  of  October,  and  the 
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sail  until  night,  and  then  Cafpe  Verd  of  Fernandina, 
which  is  the  South-West  part  of  this  island,  hore  from 
me  North-  West,  distant  seven  leagues.* 

And  as  the  wind  was  high,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
far  it  was  to  Cuba,  and  in  order  not  to  fall  in  with  it  at 
night,  for  the  shores  of  all  these  islands  are  very  steep 
beyond  two  gun  shots  off,  and  within  this  all  bad,  partly 
of  rock  and  partly  of  sand,  thus  one  cannot  anchor  ex- 
cept by  the  eye,t  I  determined  on  this  account  to  take 
in  sail,  and  keep  under  the  foresail  only.  But  shortly 
the  wind  increased  very  much,  and  I  went  over  much 
ground  which  I  was  ignorant  of,  owing  to  a  thunder- 


Commentary . 

next  evening  about  sunset,  he  names  Cape  Verd,  the 
South-West  point  of  Fernandina  as  above  stated  bearing 
from  him  North-  West  seven  leagues.  But,  besides  the 
simile  which  has  here  been  drawn,  each  cape  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  other. 

From  this  interesting  departure,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  bearing  by  compass,  and  the  distance  of  a 
point  of  land,  the  position  of  which  is  known,  and  thence 
the  position  of  the  ship  obtained,  Columbus  shapes  his 
course  West- South- West,  for  Cuba;  but,  notwithstanding 
he  has  a  good  breeze,  he  reduces  sail,  being  desirous  of 
seeing  his  way  before  him,  so  as  not  to  fall  in  with  land 
in  the  dark ;  and  in  consequence  does  not  make  good 
more  than  two  leagues  on  this  course  during  the  night. 

*  Note  LXI.  Appendix.  f  Note  LXH. 
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storm  and  rain.     I  directed  the  foresail  to  be  taken  in, 
and  we  did  not  go  this  night  above  two  leagues. 


Commentary . 

Happily  for  history,  the  Admiral  is  occasionally  pre- 
cise in  his  descriptions,  going  into  minutiae  now  and 
then  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  ;  not  but  that  he 
might  have  been  more  so  in  his  Landfall,  and  have  told 
us  whether  the  " muchas  aguas"  he  found  at  Guana- 
hani  were  salt  or  not;  and  some  other  little  things 
which  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  do.  But  here,  in  making 
sail  from  this  island  of  Isabella,  he  specifies  so  distinctly 
all  the  sails  of  his  ship,  that  he  has  enabled  the  archeol- 
ogist*  to  determine  with  tolerable  probability,  not  only 
the  nature,  but  the  size  of  the  ship  in  which  he  made 
his  discoveries. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appears  the  Santa  Maria  again 
makes  sail,  and  runs  five  leagues  more  on  her  West-South- 
West  com'se  until  9h.  a.m.,  when  the  Admiral  alters  this 
course  for  West,  and  on  this  latter  course  he  sails  forty- 
four  miles,  and  again  sees  land,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  small  islands,  lying  in  a  North  and  South  direction 
from  each  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Islas  de 
Arena,  or  the  Sandy  islands,  alluding  to  the  small  depth 
of  water  he  found  to  the  southward  of  them.  At  pre- 
sent these  islands  bear  the  expressive,  if  not  elegant, 
appellation  of  the  Ragged  Islands,  (and  the  southern 
one  San  Domingo  Cay,)  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the 

*  Note  LXIII.  Appendix. 
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Thursday,  25th  of  October. — After  sunrise  we  steered 
West-South- West  until   nine,   and   went  five  leagues; 


Commentary. 

ragged  appearance  of  their  summits  as  seen  stretching 
along  the  horizon,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  dark 
blue  edge  of  the  ocean  by  their  jagged  outline.  These 
Islas  de  Arenas*  or  Sandy  Islands  consist  of  a  string  or 
belt  of  small  coral  cays,  forming  the  edge  of  the  great 
Bahama  Bank,  where  they  are  situated.  They  boast  of 
a  boat  harbour,  and  are  resorted  to  for  salt,  in  the  col- 
lection of  which,  in  these  days,  some  hundred  of  people 
are  employed. 

But  where  is  the  Admiral  and  his  ships.  It  appears 
by  his  Journal  that  he  had  sailed  certain  courses  and 
distances,  which  had  brought  him  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th  of  October,  (Thursday,)  in  sight  of  these 
islands,  when  perceiving  them,  and  finding  himself  on  a 
bank  of  soundings,  he  drops  his  anchor,  determined  to 
look  at  them.  He,  moreover,  gives  us  their  distance 
from  his  anchorage  as  amounting  to  five  or  six 
leagues. 

The  Admiral,  although  it  may  not  appear  in  his  Jour- 
nal, seems  to  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  visiting 
these  islets,  between  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  when  : 
he  first  discovered  them,  and  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
when  he  again  sails  for  Cuba.  Certainly  he  does  not 
give  us  the  time  of  his  anchoring  on  this  bank,  which, 
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afterwards  altered  course  to  West,  going  eight  miles  per 
hour  until  three,  and  went  forty-four  miles :  then  saw 


Commentary. 

in  celebration  of  such  an  event,  and  being  so  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  the  Admiral  as  extending  as  far  as  six 
leagues  to  the  Southward  of  the  islands,*  is  justly  en- 
titled to  be  distinguished  by  his  name ;  yet  it  is  more 
than  probable,  from  these  observations  and  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him,  that  he  did  so.  But  they  could  have 
no  attraction  for  Columbus,  who  had  already  found 
better,  and  was  in  quest  of  something  more  to  his  pur- 
pose than  salt!  For  his  natives  on  board  had  made  him 
understand  that  they  were  but  a  day  and  a  half's  sail 
with  their  canoes  from  Cuba,t  and  that  Cuba  was  indeed 
a  larger  island  than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  besides  all  the 
ships  and  merchants,  and  their  gold,  that  he  would  find 
there.  Sandy  isles  were  then  indeed  beneath  his  notice ; 
besides  he  imagined  that  this  Cuba  must  really  be  the 
island  he  had  been  told  of  as  Cipango  or  Japan,  to 
which  his  attention  had  in  fact  all  along  been  directed. 

Therefore  having  ascertained  this  poverty  of  the 
Sandy  Isles,  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
27th  of  October,  the  ships  again  trip  their  anchors,  and 
steer  South-South-West  once  more  for  Cuba,  instead  of 
West-South-West,  as  they  had  done  before.  After  running 
seventeen  leagues  on  this  course,  the  same  sun  at  setting 
enabled  Columbus  to  discover  this  long  desired  land  of 
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land,  wliich  was  formed  by  seven  or  eight  islands,  lying 
North  and  South,  distant  from  us  five  leagues.* 


Commentary. 

Cuba,  the  nearest  part  of  which  would  then  be  about  six 
or  seven  leagues  from  him,  and  therefore  its  high  landf 
would  be  plainly  discernible. 

Another  rainy  night  is  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
land,  and  at  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  the 
28th  of  October,  the  ships  resume  their  former  course, 
and  shortly  enter  a  beautiful  harbour,  clear  of  rocks  and 
dangers,  spacious  and  well  sheltered ;  in  short,  formed 
by  nature  to  meet  all  the  wishes  of  the  most  fastidious 
seaman,  even  to  its  very  entrance,  large  enough  for 
a  ship  to  work  into,  and  with  a  depth  of  twelve 
fathoms !  :|: 

But  Columbus  is  far  from  being  fastidious.  No  one 
is  more  easily  pleased.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
islands  he  had  already  seen.  Here,  if  possible,  he  is  still 
more  pleased  with  everything  before  liim,  and  finds  so 
much  perfection  from  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature, 
that  "  in  all  his  life  he  never  witnessed  before!"  The 
harbour,  by  his  account,  is  surrounded  by  magnificent 
trees,  different  from  those  of  Europe,  bearing  flower  and 
fruit ;  he  sees  a  different  and  finer  kind  of  palm  from 
that  of  Europe,  also  multitudes  of  birds  and  parrots 
which  he  could  imagine  in  the  notes  of  their  sons:  were 
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Friday,  26th  of  October. — At  anchor  oflf  the  southern 
part  of  the  islands,  distant  about  five  or  six  leagues,  all 


Commentary. 

even  welcoming  his  arrival.*  Moreover  the  harbour  is 
spacious  and  deep  for  large  ships.  He  visits  the  shore, 
and  proceeds  some  distance  in  his  boat  up  the  river 
which  falls  into  it ;  and  so  delighted  is  he  with  every- 
thing he  sees,  that  he  turns  back  with  reluctance. 

Thus  then  Columbus  had  reached  Cuba.  The  gratifi- 
cation which  he  now  enjoyed  was  rendered  even  more 
complete  by  his  belief  that  if  it  was  not  the  long  looked 
for  Island  of  Cipango,  that  Japan  in  which  the  great 
Khan  reigned  in  the  splendour  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  whose  vessels  occasionally  visited  the  very 
harbour  in  which  his  ship  was  now  at  anchor,  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  mainland  of  India  that  he  is  upon ;  a 
belief  which  he  cherished  to  his  latest  hour !  He  gladly 
welcomes  the  accounts  he  receives  from  the  Indians  of 
the  gold  mines  of  the  island,  the  abundance  of  pearls 
he  was  to  find,  and  in  his  dream  of  joy  bestows  on  the 
harbour  the  exalted  name  of  San  Salvador. 

Sefior  Navarrete  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  this 
harbour  is  that  now  known  as  the  port  of  Nipe.  Fol- 
lowing the  Admiral  to  it  as  has  now  been  done,  it  can- 
not be  any  other !  His  track  to  it  from  the  bank  on 
which  he  anchored,  the  description  which  he  has  given 
of  it,  and  the  deep  channel  into  it  of  twelve  fathoms 
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low.     The  natives  on  board  say,  they  are  a  day  and  a 
half  distant  by  their  canoes  from  Cuba ;  these  are  small 


Commentary. 

that  no  other  near  it  possesses,  clearly  prove  that  Na- 
varrete  was  right  here  when  he  declared  that  the  port  of 
Sa.n  Salvador  of  Columbus  in  Cuba  is  in  reality  the  port 
of  Nipe. 

Thus  then,  reverting  to  the  purpose  before  us,  has 
Watling  Island  been  established  as  the  Landfall  of 
Columbus  on  his  first  discovery  of  America,  not  only  by 
its  own  peculiar  features  corresponding  with  their  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  Admiral,  but  by  the  chain  of  evidence 
gradually  developed  in  the  several  islands,  their  relative 
positions  and  features  all  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scription, even  to  the  courses  on  which  he  approached 
and  left  them  up  to  his  arrival  in  Cuba.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Landfall,  to 
accompany  Columbus  from  one  island  to  another,  to 
compare,  as  he  went  along,  his  Journal  with  the  chart, 
as  far  as  this  would  allow,  in  order  to  see  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  islands,  as  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  their 
relative  positions,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  in 
connection  with  a  known  place  in  Cuba,  as  the  only 
certain  means  of  securing  a  correct  result.  By  the  route 
through  which  the  Admiral  has  been  traced  his  state- 
ments agree  with  the  chart, — the  islands  mentioned  \>^- 
him  can  be  no  other  than  those  here  pointed  out.  The 
track  of  the  Admiral  has  been  so  clearly  designated  by 
himself,  in  direction  at  least,  if  not  by  the  very  compass 
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vessels  of  wood  and  carry  no  sail.     I  departed  thence  for 
Cuba,  for  by  the  signs  which  the  Indians  make  of  its 
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point,  as  well  as  the  distances  he  gives,  which  (with 
slight  exceptions  to  be  attributed  to  blotted  paper)  so 
fairly  correspond  with  those  of  the  chart,  that  the  whole 
result  deduced  is  at  once  conclusive  and  satisfactory. 

The  tracks  of  the  ships  across  the  ocean  could  be  no 
definite  guide  to  any  conclusion  of  this  kind ;  for  the 
effects  of  currents,  of  the  ill  known  variation  of  the 
compass,  even  indeed  of  wild  steering,  might  be  such 
"ks  to  bring  the  fleet  of  Columbus  to  any  island  in  any 
predetermined  position,  not  outrageously  wide  of  the 
truth.  But  by  departing  with  him  from  his  Landfall,  and 
finding  the  islands  successively  visited  by  him  by  means  of 
their  direction  and  distances  from  each  other  as  he  has 
given  them  as  far  as  Cuba,  and  finding  that  there  is  thus 
a  fair  concordance  between  the  Chart  and  the  Journal, 
a  chain  of  evidence  is  completed  from  which  there  can 
be  no  appeal,  and  which  establishes  the  real  Landfall 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  some  stress  has  necessarily 
been  laid  on  the  reasoning  by  which  the  real  Landfall 
of  Columbus  has  here  been  proved.  Shall  we  turn 
from  this  mass  of  evidence  to  that  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving?  supported  as  it  is  by  Baron  Humboldt.  We 
must  do  so,  for  it  keeps  the  world  persuaded  (in  its 
ignorance)  that  Cat  Island  was  the  Landfall.  It  is  an 
migracious  task;  but  truth  must  be  respected  for  her 
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grandeur,  and  the  gold  and  pearls  of  it,  I  thought  it 
must  be  Cipango. 

Saturday,   27th  of  October. — At  sunrise  we  tripped 
our  anchors  from  these  islands,  which  I  call  Islas  de 
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own  sake,  and  the  unsound  arguments  on  which  that 
theory  is  based,  must  not  be  permitted  to  pass  current  as 
they  now  do,  fair  as  they  may  be  in  outward  appearance 
but  inwardly  inconsistent  and  self  contradictory. 

Mr.  Washington  Irving,  when  last  alluded  to  here, 
had  brought  Columbus  to  Exuma,  which  we  agreed  was 
his  Fernandina  Island,  from  whence,  after  taking  him  to 
Long  Island,  (Isla  Larga,  he  calls  it,)  he  makes  the 
Admiral  cross  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  to  an  anchorage 
off  the  Mucarras  Islands,  losing  sight  of  his  systematic 
sailing  from  Cape  Verd,  the  proceedings  among  the 
Fragrant  Isles,  the  lagoons,  the  departure,  and  the  bank 
of  the  Arenas.  Losing  sight  of  all  this,  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  brings  Columbus  summarily  to  anchor  off  the 
Mucarras  by  a  line  of  reasoning  so  very  peculiar,  and  so 
sadly  deficient  in  nautical  experience,  that  if  the  reader 
were  not  told  the  contrary,  he  might  doubt  whether  the 
discussion  had  come  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  any- 
thing of  salt  water.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
is  a  portion  only  of  that  reasoning  on  which  the  Landfall 
of  Cat  Island  is  founded,  it  certainly  becomes  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  this.  After 
wrongly  concluding  that  the  Island  of  Isabella  or  Sa- 
moet  agrees  so  exactly  in  its  description  with  Isla  Lar- 
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Arenas,  from  the  little  water  there  is  to  the  southward 
of  them  as  far  as  six  leagues.     Went  eight  miles  an 
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ga,  (Long  Island,  the  Santa  Maria  of  Columbus,)  which 
lies  East  of  Exuma,  "  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  it 
Avith  the  chart  unfolded  to  be  convinced  of  its  identity,"* 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  (we  quote  his  words,)  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Areiias  of  Columbus  are  the  Mucarras, 
gives  us  this  piece  of  reasoning.  He  says, — "  The  dis- 
tances run  by  Columbus,  added  to  the  departure  taken 
from  Fernandina  and  the  distance  from  the  Islands  of 
Arenas  at  the  time  of  discovering,  give  a  sum.  of  thirty 
leagues.  This  simi  of  thirty  leagues  is  about  three  less 
than  the  distance  [mark  the  precision]  from  the  S.W. 
point  of  Fernandina  or  Exuma,  whence  Columbus  took 
his  departure,  to  the  group  of  Mucaras,  which  lie  East  of 
Cayo  Lobo  on  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus. "f  It  is  to- 
lerably clear  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  was  not 
initiated  in  the  mystery  of  a  nautical  departure.  Certain 
observations  previously  made,  about  "  a  ship  swinging 
against  rocks,"  "  the  Cadena  stretching  in  a  North-West 
by  South-East  direction,"!  might  raise  a  doubt,  in  the 
mind  of  the  nautical  man,  about  the  nautical  experience 
of  the  author : — but  the  foregoing  is  conclusive.  The 
"  departure  "  betrays  indeed  a  departure  from  all  nautical 
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hour  until  one  in  the  day,  South-South-West,  having 
gone  forty  miles,  and  up  to  evening  went  twenty-eight 
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rules,  which  rules,  (from  a  series  of  zigzag  courses  and 
distances  on  them,  one  of  which  is  here  the  "  departure,") 
give  the  actual  distance  in  a  straight  line,  but  not  by 
considering  those  distances  as  a  sum  in  addition !  The 
seaman  would  rather  treat  this  as  a  case  for  his  Tra- 
verse Table,  or,  as  recommended  by  Baron  Humboldt, 
with  a  little  "  graphic  construction  "  on  the  chart !  a  pro- 
cess no  doubt  intended. 

The  reader  will  find,  on  the  accompanying  chart,  this 
very  departure,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
the  courses,  and  distances  run  by  the  Admiral  on  them, 
laid  down  upon  it,  and  will  see  that  they  really  amount 
to  twenty  leagues  instead  of  thirty  in  a  direct  line,  and 
correspond  with  the  distance  between  Cape  Verd  and  the 
Arenas  Bank.  And  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  the 
foregoing  finely  drawn  conclusion  of  the  distance  being 
only  three  leagues  in  error,  that  instead  of  thirty 
leagues,  the  Mucarras  are  forty  leagues  from  Exuma. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  considered  as  made  with  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  a  regard  for  geographical  truth. 
Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit,  has  been  our  motto 
throughout  this  discussion,  and  the  object  of  the  author  of 
the  Landfall  has  been  only  to  show  by  fair  argument  the 
inconsistency  of  that  reasoning  by  which  the  world  has 
been  so  long  assured  that  Cat  Island  was  the  Landfall 
of  Columbus ;  to  counteract,  in  fact,  the  prejudice  of  an 
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miles  more  on  the  same  course,  and  before  night  saw 
land.     At  night  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  and 
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erroneous  theory,  established  in  the  darker  ages  of  the 
world,  and  unfortunately  perpetuated  instead  of  being 
rooted  out  when  a  fair  opportunity  offered  in  these  more 
enlightened  days. 

One  more  remark  on  this  same  reasoning  may  be 
made  in  conclusion.  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  where  is 
the  bank  of  shoal  water  that,  Columbus  says,  extends  six 
leagues  South  of  the  Arenas,*  to  be  found  South  of  the 
Mucarras  ?  Happily  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  has  not 
been  blocked  up  by  any  such  obstacle,  and  as  Columbus 
anchored  five  or  six  leagues  Eastward  of  the  Arenas,  how 
could  he  do  that  East  of  the  Mucarras  when  he  would 
be  in  the  yet  unfathomed  deep  water  of  that  channel? 
Again,  from  his  anchorage  on  the  bank  East  of  the 
Arenas,  he  runs  to  the  South- South- West  seventeen 
leagues  before  he  sees  land,  which  is  then  still  some 
leagues  distant  from  him.  Where  would  his  ships  have 
been  when  more  than  seventeen  leagues  South-South- 
West  of  the  Mucarras  ? — the  chart  tells  us  they  would 
have  been  high  and  dry  in  Cuba ! 

And  yet  we  are  gravely  informed  by  the  learned 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  we  are  to  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving.     There  is  no 
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lay  by.      On  Saturday,  up   to   sunset,  ran   seventeen 
leagues  to  South-South- West. 


Commentary . 

mistaking  the  following  extracts,  in  which  this  appears, 
and  in  which  the  Baron  indulges  in  happy  gratulations 
at  our  good  fortune  in  possessing  it !  He  says,  the  Ame- 
rican Lieutenant  (for  Mr.  Washington  Irving)  consi- 
ders Columbus  to  have  gone  from  Fernandina  by  the 
Mucarras  to  the  large  inlet  called  the  Caraveles  Grandes 
in  Cuba,  and  of  his  conclusion  the  Baron  adds  : — 

"  This  is  the  result  obtained  by  the  naval  officer  of 
the  United  States,  whose  judicious  discussions  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  has  preserved  for  us.  A  simple 
graphic  construction  will  prove  that  with  the  rhumbs 
[compass  courses]  and  distances  indicated  above  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  of  Columbus  the  place  where  he 
made  the  land  by  the  reckoning  could  not  be  the  port  of 
Nipe,  and  the  Islas  de  Arena  are  not  the  Cayos  of  San 
Domingo  at  the  South-East  end  of  the  Great  Bank  of 
Bahama ;  but  the  dangerous  islets  of  the  Mucarras  in 
the  meridian  of  Point  Maternillos."* 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  foregoing : — but,  alas  !  had 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  Cosmos"  read  what  he  was 
thus  confirming,  and  the  extraordinary  reasoning  on 
which  it  was  founded,  he  would  have  discovered  (as 
shown  above)  that  instead  of  the  '^ graphic"  process  to 
which  he  alludes  to  bring  Columbus  from  Fernandina 

*  Note  LXXV.,  Appendix. 
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Sunday,    28th   of  October. — Continued  from  thence 
South-South- West  for  the  nearest  land  of  Cuba,    and 


Commentary. 

to  the  Mucarras,  the  American  officer  had  adopted  one 
purely  arithmetical, — one  of  simple  addition,  to  take 
the  Admiral  where  he  never  went ! 

The  Baron  could  not  possibly  have  been  aware  of  this 
fact  when  he  expressed  his  approval  of  it ;  nor  could  he 
have  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  a 
sandbank,  as  mentioned  by  Columbus,  extends  six 
leagues  South  from  the  Mucarras ;  or,  that  Columbus 
absolutely  sailed  seventeen  leagues  due  South  nearly  by 
the  chart,  from  the  bank  East  of  them,  and  then  had 
not  reached  Cuba  by  several  leagues,  before  he  could  have 
pronounced  (as  he  has  done)  that  tradition  was  right, 
that  Mr.  Washington  Irving  was  right  in  upholding  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  established  Cat  Island  as  his 
Landfall ! — an  island  which  he  never  beheld.  Had  he 
considered  how  impossible  all  this  was,  how  every  step 
of  the  Admiral's  progress  contradicts  it,  he  would  never 
have  said,  as  he  has  done  in  concluding  liis  long  dis- 
cussion upon  de  la  Cosa's  chart, — 

"  It  has  been  established  that  the  ancient  opinion 
which  recognized  the  fu'st  landing  place  of  the  Spaniards 
near  the  Eastern  border  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  is 
conformable  to  the  accounts  of  navigators,  and  to  docu- 
ments which  had  not  been  previously  consulted."* 

*  Note  LXXVI.,  Appendix. 
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entered  a  beautiful  estuary,  clear  of  rocks  and  other 
dangers.  And  all  the  coast  we  came  to  was  very  bold 
and  clear  of  dangers  to  the  shore.     The  mouth  of  the 


Commentary. 

In  this  conclusion  of  his  discussion  the  learned  Baron 
alludes  to  that  unworthy  document,  de  la  Cosa'a  chart, 
as  one  not  previously  consulted.  But  there  is  another 
besides  this  which  the  Baron,  although  he  must  have  had 
it  before  him,  has  entirely  overlooked ;  that  really  valuable 
work  given  to  us  by  the  painstaking  Navarrete, — the 
Admiral's  Journal !  This  long  neglected  book,  if  it  had 
been  examined  closely,  would  have  proved,  as  now 
shown,  that  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  ancient  opinion 
of  Cat  Island  being  the  Landfall,  but  undoubtedly  shows 
that  Watling  Island  was  that  Landfall,  and  in  reality 
the  island  on  which  Columbus  first  landed  in  the  New 
World! 

While  asserting  this,  we  disclaim  the  possible  impu- 
tation of  underrating  the  invaluable  researches  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  so  well  known  to  the  world.  If  our  humble 
but  persevering  efforts,  repeatedly  foiled  and  as  repeat- 
edly renewed,  have  set  at  rest  this  long  pending  question 
of  the  Landfall, — if  the  island  be  now  unquestionably 
pointed  out  on  which  the  great  Admiral  first  set  his  foot 
on  American  soil, — if  his  earliest  footsteps  in  the  New 
World,  even  among  these  lost  islands  of  the  Spaniards, 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  successfully  traced, 
the  difficult  task  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  harmony 
now  established  between  the  correct  chart  and  the  Jour- 
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estuary  had  twelve  fathoms  depth,  and  it  was  wide 
enough  for  a  sliip  to  work  into.  Anchored  about  a  gun 
shot  within  it. 


Commentary. 

nal  of  Columbus,  and  in  having  finally  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  The  Landfall. 


[In  order  to  describe  the  nautical  proceedings  of  the 
Admiral,  so  that  a  clear  view  may  be  had  of  his  pro- 
gress among  the  islands,  a  summary  of  them,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  has  been  added  for  reference  in 
the  Appendix.  From  this  summary  all  extraneous  mat- 
ter has  been  excluded,  and  it  will  show,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  deduced,  his  position  every  day, — after  making 
those  allowances  for  omissions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samoet  that  appear  to  be  necessary.] 


PART  III. 

CUBA  AND  ESPANOLA  DISCOVERED. 
THE  RETURN  VOYAGE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I 


COLUMBUS  EXPLORES  THE  COAST  FROM  NIPE  TO  THE  WEST- 
WARD— ARRIVES  AN  NUEVITAS  DEL  PRINCIPE — ATTEMPTS 
THE  BOCA  DE  CARAVELAS,  AND  RETURNS  TO  NUEVITAS — 
FRIENDLY  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  NATIVES — MESSENGERS 
PROCEED  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  GREAT  KHAN — THE  LETTERS 
OF  TOSCANELLI — EXTRAORDINARY  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIVES—RETURN OF  THE  MESSENGERS — NATIVE  HABIT  OF 
SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

I 

The  troubles  which  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Columbus  in  the  course  of  his  voj^age,  were  princijjally 
those  of  having  to  deal  with  a  disappointed  and  mutin- 
ous crew ;  and  happily  they  only  became  serious  when 
their  cure  was  at  hand, — when  he  could  almost  have 
pointed  to  the  very  land  which  that  crew  agreed  to  dis- 
cover. Others,  however,  were  now  awaiting  him,  that 
sorely  tried  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  his  powers  of  en- 
durance as  a  seaman,  qualifications  for  which  the  mari- 
ners of  the  olden  time  are  justly  celebrated. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1492,  that  the  Admiral,  with  his  little  squadron, 
entered  the  port  of  Nipe,  in  Cuba;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  left  it  in  hopes  of  finding  the  city  which  he 

N  2 
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had  been  induced  by  the  Indians  to  believe  lay  to  the 
westward. 

Passing  a  harbour,  which  he  named  Rio  de  la  Laguna, 
and  which  Seilor  Navarrete  considers  to  be  the  Port  of 
Banes,  he  continued  coasting  the  island  in  that  direction, 
and  entered  another  which  he  calls  the  Rio  de  Mares, 
having  a  depth  of  seven  and  eight  fathoms  in  the  entrance, 
and  five  fathoms  within  it.  This  is  an  important  place,  not 
only  in  point  of  its  superior  capacity,  but  also  as  being 
the  westernmost  harbour  in  the  island  that  Columbus 
discovered.  Navarrete  considers  it  to  be  the  harbour 
now  known  as  that  of  Nuevitas  del  Principe,  (and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  doubting  it,)  where  Columbus 
finds  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  to  be  of  a  superior  class 
to  those  he  had  yet  seen  and  discovers  some  carved 
images,  which  he  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  objects 
of  worship  by  them  or  not. 

Still  pursuing  his  course  westerly,  the  Admiral  names 
the  Cabo  de  Palmas,  a  remarkable  point,  distant  about 
five  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  Nuevitas,  and  endea- 
vours to  enter  an  opening  a  little  beyond  it,  known  as 
the  Boca  de  Caravelas  Grandes,  which  the  Indians  sup- 
posed his  ships  would  do.  But  the  water  was  not  suffi- 
ciently deep,  and  he  was  obliged  to  haul  off".*  The 
weather  threatening  soon  after,  and  the  wind  being 
northerly  and  fair,  he  was  induced  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
harbour  of  Mares,  which  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
and  accordingly  bore  up  for  it.  Here,  as  soon  as  the 
natives  are  satisfied  by  a  proclamation  from  one  of  his 

*  Note  I.XXVII.,  Appendix. 
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Guanahani  Indians  that  Columbus  and  his  people  are 
peaceable  men,  they  flock  to  his  ships  with  their  cotton 
balls  and  all  they  have  for  sale,  and.  very  soon  a  friendly 
intercourse  is  established  between  them.*' 

From  this  intercourse,  and  by  means  of  the  best 
communication  by  words  and  signs  that  could  be  de- 
vised, Columbus  arrives  at  the  conclusion  already  nearly 
formed  in  his  mind,  that  he  had  really  arrived  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  and  determines  at  once  to  despatch 
messengers  in  search  of  the  city  alluded  to  by  the 
Indians.  Accordingly  two  Spaniards,  (one  of  them 
learned  in  Eastern  languages,)  accompanied  by  a  Gua- 
nahani Indian  and  a  native  of  the  place,  departed  with 
instructions  to  find  the  king,  and  inform  him  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  on  his  shores.  They  were,  more- 
over, to  make  known  to  him  that  Columbus  was  the 
bearer  of  letters  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile,  as  well 
as  of  presents,  which  he  was  desirous  to  deliver,  and  also 
to  establish  a  friendly  communication  with  him ;  that 
he  knew  of  many  lands  and  harbours,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, and  how  far  they  were  distant,t  &c.  They  also 
took  with  them  specimens  of  spices  which  he  desired  to 
obtain,  and  abundance  of  beads  with  which  to  purchase 
provisions  in  case  the  party  required  more  than  they 
carried,  and  were  allowed  six  days  to  complete  their 
mission. 

The  circumstance  of  Columbus  sending  oif  these 
messengers  on  such  an  errand  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  with  the  above  information,  has  afforded  subject  for 

*  Note  LXXVIII.  Appendix.  t  Note  LXXIX,. 
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comment.  In  these  days  it  cannot  but  wear  an  aspect 
supremely  ridiculous,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  misconception  which  he  had  too  willingly  adopted. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  endeavour  to  find  the 
chief  of  the  country  where  he  was.  Having  discovwed 
an  unknown  land,  wliich  he  had  been  induced  to  believe 
was  Asia,  and  having  brought  letters  for  the  powerful 
sovereign  who  was  supposed  to  dwell  there,  it  was  quite 
reasonable  to  endeavour  to  find  him,  and  to  at  once  open 
communication  with  him.  The  same  principle  had 
guided  him  in  his  visits  to  the  islands  he  had  left,  al- 
though without  success.  He  was  acting  quite  ration- 
ally ;  but,  as  correctly  observed  by  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  he  was  under  a  continual  series  of  delusions. 
As  fast  as  one  left  him  another  supplied  its  place.  He 
was  absorbed  in  one  continual  day  dream  of  Eastern 
magnificence  and  splendour ;  his  thoughts  were  ever 
about  gold  and  pearls;  and  the  information  which 
he  occasionally  obtained  from  the  natives,  was  al- 
ways dexterously  distorted  into  accounts  of  riches  of 
all  kinds,  the  phantoms  of  an  imagination  willing 
to  receive  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  im- 
pressions. 

Still  admitting  all  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  that 
he  was  acting  on  the  opinions  of  others  better  capable 
of  judging  than  himself.  Thus,  having  consulted  the 
Geographer  of  the  time,  Paul  Toscanelli,  he  received 
the  following  letters  from  him,  preserved  by  Navarrete, 
in  which  there  is  abundant  reason  for  imagining  that  he 
had  reached  the  shores  of  Asia,  the  distance  given  being 
about  as  much   as  he  considered   that    he   had   sailed 
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westward.     They  run  thus,  and  attached  to  them  are  the 
notes  of  Senor  Navarrete : — * 


I  perceive  your  noble  and  ardent  desire  of  wishing  to  pass 
to  the  spice  country,  for  which  reason,  in  reply  to  your  letter, 
I  send  you  the  copy  of  another,  which  I  wrote  some  days 
since,  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, before  the  wars  of  Castile,  in  reply  to  one  written  by 
order  of  his  Highness  on  the  same  subject ;  and  I  send  you 
another  sea- chart,  similar  to  that  which  I  sent  to  him,  that 
may  satisfy  your  inquiry.  The  copy  of  my  letter  is  as 
follows : — 


To  Fernando  Martinez,    Canon  of   Lisbon, — Paul, 
Cosmographer. 

Greeting : 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  know  the  inti- 
mate terms  on  which  you  are  with  the  most  serene  and  mag- 
nificent King,  and  although  I  have  often  treated  on  the  very 
short  distance  there  is  by  sea  from  here  to  the  Indies,  (where 
spices  are  produced,)  which  I  consider  to  be  much  shorter 
than  the  distance  you  are  from  Guinea,  you  tell  me  now  that 
his  Highness  wishes  for  some  statement  or  demonstration 
that  he  mny  understand  and  may  adopt  this  road :  for  which, 
knowing  that  I  could  show  it  to  him  with  a  sphere  in  my 
hand,  making  clear  to  him  how  the  world  is,  I  have,  never- 
theless, determined,  for  greater  facility  and  clearness,  to  show 
the  said  road  on  a  chart  similar  to  those  used  at  sea,  and 
therefore  I  send  it  to  you  for  his  Majesty,  drawn  and  coloured 
with  my  own  hands.  In  this  chart  the  whole  of  the  end  of 
the  West  is  painted,  commencing  at  Ireland,  Southward  to 

*  Note  LXXX.  Appendix. 
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the  end  of  Guinea,  with  all  the  islands  situated  in  this  route, 
in  front  of  which  is  painted  to  the  right  of  the  West  the 
commencement  of  the  Indies,  with  the  islands  and  places  to 
which  you  may  go,  and  how  far  you  may  keep  from  the 
Arctic  Pole  by  the  equinoctial  line,  and  for  what  extent: 
that  is,  how  many  leagues  will  take  you  to  those  countries 
abounding  in  spices  and  precious  stones.  And  do  not  be 
surprised  that  I  call  the  country  West  where  the  spices  are, 
which  is  commonly  said  to  be  in  the  East,  because  those  who 
navigate  to  the  West  will  always  find  in  the  West  the  places 
mentioned, — and  those  who  go  by  land  to  the  East,  will  al- 
ways find  the  same  places  in  the  East.  The  right  lines 
which  are  extended  on  the  chart  show  the  distance  from  East 
to  West,  the  others  (oblique)  from  North  to  South. 

I  have  also  painted  on  the  chart  many  places  in  the  parts 
of  India  that  may  be  visited  on  a  favourable  opportunity, 
such  as  in  contrary  winds  or  any  other  unexpected  case; 
and  then  that  you  may  be  fully  informed  of  everything,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  proved.  The  islands  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are  inhabited  by  merchants  who  trade  with 
many  nations.  In  the  ports  are  numerous  foreign  vessels, 
more  than  in  any  other  port  of  the  woxdd.  The  port  of 
Zaiton  alone,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  famous  ports  of 
the  East,  exports  every  year  more  than  500  cargoes  of  pep- 
per, without  counting  others  which  come  loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  spices.*  The  country  is  lai'ge  and  populous :  it  has  many 
provinces  and  many  kingdoms  under  the  dominion  of  a  single 
prince,  called  the  Great  Khan,  which  is  the  same  as  King  of 
Kings.  He  generally  resides  in  Cathay :  his  ancestors  de- 
sired to  trade  with  the  Christians,  and  two  hundred  years 
ago  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  begging  of  him  mas- 
ters who  might  instruct  them  in  our  faith ;  but  they  could 
not  reach  Rome,  and  were  obliged  to  return  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  they  found  on  the  road.f 

*  The  accounts  of  the  city  and  port  of  Zaiton  are  taken  from 
chap.  105  of  the  Voyage  of  Marco  Polo. 

t  See  tlie  Prologue  of  Marco  Polo  to  the  account  of  his  Voyage. 
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In  the  time  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  an  ambassador  came, 
who  assured  him  of  their  regard  for  the  Catholics,  the 
princes,  and  people  of  their  country :  I  was  with  him  for  a 
long  time ;  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  magnificence  of  his  king,* 
of  the  great  rivers  there  are  in  his  country,  and  that  there 
are  two  hundred  cities  with  bridges  of  marble  worked  from 
the  bank  of  one  river  alone.f  The  country  is  beautiful,  and 
we  ought  to  have  discovered  it  on  account  of  the  great  riches 
it  contains,  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
to  be  obtained  from  it.  The  wisest  men  are  chosen  there  for 
governors,  without  consideration  of  nobility  or  their  origin. 
You  will  find  in  the  map  the  distance  from  Lisbon  to  the 
famous  city  of  Quinsay,  taking  the  direct  road  to  the  West, 
twenty-six  spaces  each  of  150  miles.  Quinsay  is  thirty-five 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  its  name  signifies  City  of 
Heaven :  ten  large  marble  bridges  on  massive  columns  of 
wonderful  magnificence,  may  be  seen  there :  it  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Mango,  near  Cathay.  |  From  the  Island 
Antille  to  that  of  Cipango,  are  ten  spaces,  which  make  250 
leagues :  it  abounds  so  in  precious  stones  and  gold  that  the 
temples  and  king's  palaces  are  covered  with  plates  of  them. 
Many  more  things  might  yet  be  added,  but  as  I  have  told 
you  of  them,  and  you  are  prudent  with  a  good  judgment,  I 
need  not  repeat  them  here.  I  trust  that  my  letter  will  satisfy 
his  Highness,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  say  that  I  am  ready 
and  anxious  to  obey  him  in  any  command  whatever. 

Florence^  25th  of  June,  1474. 


*  It  is  sufficient  to  read  cliap.  55  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo 
to  have  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  with  which  the  Great  Khan 
was  served. 

t  Only  tlie  city  of  Quinsay  (says  Marco  Polo,  chap.  98)  has  two 
thousand  stone-bridges,  with  arches  so  high  that  a  large  ship  may 
pass  beneath  them. 

I  All  these  notices  of  the  city  of  Quinsay  are  taken  literally 
from  chap.  98  of  Marco  Polo's  narrative  of  his  journey. 
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Letter  from  Paul,  Cosmographer,  to  Christopher   Columbus. 

I  received  your  letter  with  all  you  sent  me,  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged :  I  admire  your  design  of  navi- 
gating to  the  West,  and  am  persuaded  that  you  have  seen  by 
my  chart  that  the  voyage  you  wish  to  undertake  is  not  so 
diiScult  as  is  considered :  rather  the  contrary,  the  course  is 
certain  as  I  have  pointed  it  out.  You  would  be  assured  if, 
as  I  have,  you  had  consulted  many  persons  who  have  been 
in  those  countries,  of  seeing  powerful  kingdoms,  many  popu- 
lous cities  and  rich  provinces  which  abound  in  all  kinds  of 
precious  stones ;  and  it  will  be  matter]  of  great  rejoicing  to 
the  kings  and  princes  who  reign  in  those  distant  lands  to  open 
for  them  a  road  for  communicating  with  the  Christians,  with 
the  view  of  instructing  them  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in 
our  sciences,  for  which  and  many  other  things  they  can  tell 
you,  I  am  glad  to  see  like  the  Portuguese  nation  that  you  are 
so  well  disposed,  in  which  have  always  been  found  distin- 
guished men  in  every  enterprise. 


There  was  sufficient  authority  in  the  foregoing  letters 
to  satisfy  an  ardent  mind  like  that  of  Columbus  that  he 
had  reached  the  Eastern  border  of  the  country  alluded 
to  by  the  writer.  He  might  even  have  considered  that 
he  had  sailed  the  distance  specified,  and  seems  never  to 
have  doubted  the  soundness  of  Toscanelli's  conclusions. 
He  was  too  happy  in  his  dream  of  success  to  consider 
that  it  required  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  completed  it 
in  a  subsequent  voyage  with  visionary  notions  about  the 
figure  of  the  earth  and  the  seat  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
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dise !  still  more  extravagant ;  thus  adding  his  own  wild 
fancies  to  the  ill  founded  reasoning  of  others. 

But  in  those  early  days  all  was  uncertainty,  and 
geographers  were  as  likely  to  create  confusion  as 
others  by  falling  into  it  were  to  make  it  still  more 
confused. 

The  very  imperfect  information  the  Admiral  was  ena- 
bled to  gather  from  the  natives  by  means  of  signs,  led 
him  to  adopt  the  most  absurd  notions  as  true,  concerning 
the  people  of  the  country  he  was  in.  It  was  rational  to 
believe  that  merchants  came  there  from  the  South-East 
in  large  ships  to  trade ;  but  it  required  a  mind  ready 
for  anything  to  imagine  that  there  dwelt  not  far  from 
where  he  was,  a  race  of  people  who  had  but  one  eye, 
and  another  whose  faces  were  formed  like  the  nose  of 
a  dog,  who  devoured  human  flesh,  and  on  capturing  an 
unfortunate  being  would  behead  him  in  order  to  drink 
his  blood ;  and  another  race  of  people  with  tails  like  mon- 
keys,* Such  notions  of  beings  like  these  one  might 
conceive  it  difficult  to  be  entertained  as  real.  They  are 
nevertheless  stated  in  his  Journal,  and  belong  to  the 
catalogue  of  absurdities  in  which  the  mind  of  man  re- 
velled in  those  early  days,  ever  prone  to  create  the  most 
unreasonable  and  wildest  phantoms,  and  invest  them 
with  reality,  in  the  absence  of  those  sublime  truths 
which  common  sense  and  the  light  of  science  has  gra- 
dually shed  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  indeed 
too  true,  that  the  same  cannibalism  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  in  those  early  days,  is  yet  found 
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in  certain  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  gleams  of  which 
had  somehow  reached  Europe,  and  in  some  degree  ori- 
ginated the  sanguinary  portion  of  the  foregoing :  but 
the  picture  as  a  whole  partakes  so  largely  of  the  mar- 
vellous, that  possibly  Columbus  welcomed  these  stories 
too  readily,  to  excite  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  to  add 
importance  to  his  discoveries. 

And  yet  the  Admiral  found  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  simple  minded  natives  around  him.  From  them  he 
met  with  the  same  kind  and  friendly,  as  well  as  harmless, 
behaviour  which  he  had  invariably  found.  The  former 
stories  were,  however,  the  shadows  of  the  imagination, 
the  crude  ideas  of  things  unseen;  the  latter  was  the 
honest  reality. 

The  Admiral  finds  every  day  fresh  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  the  beauties  of  the  country  in  which  he  had 
arrived.  The  bounteous  hand  of  Nature  presented 
everywhere  before  him  the  wildest  profusion  of  trees 
and  herbage  that  could  be  expected  from  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, and  he  writes  in  ecstacies  of  all  he  sees.  Thus, 
trees  reaching  to  the  skies;* — flowers,  fruits,  and  birds,  the 
most  beautiful  to  be  imagined,  are  his  common  expres- 
sions. He  takes  the  opportunity  of  careening  his  ships 
while  awaiting  the  return  of  his  messengers,  but  with 
the  precaution  of  having  one  only  on  shore  at  a  time, 
to  prevent  surprise.  The  party  had  left  him  on  the  2nd 
of  November,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  absence 
came  back,  only  to  add  more  disappointment  to  that 
which  he  had  already  experienced.     They  had  found  no 
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Eastern  magnificence,  and  had  merely  visited  a  town 
about  twelve  leagues  distant. 

This  town,  by  their  account,  consisted  of  about  fifty 
houses,  and  is  considered  by  Seiior  Navarrete  to  be  the 
town  of  Principe  or  Bayanco.  They  had  been  well 
received  by  the  kind  hearted  natives,  indeed  had  been 
all  but  worshipped  by  them,  being  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  skies  (at  least  such  was  their  impression). 
They  were  carried  to  the  principal  house  and  placed  on 
seats  purposely  set  apart  for  them,  the  men  squatting 
themselves  around  them,  and,  having  satisfied  them- 
selves of  their  reality,  the  women  in  their  turn  took 
their  places,  and  expressed  their  surprise  and  delight  by 
kissing  the  hands  and  feet  of  their  visitors,  and  assuring 
themselves  by  feeling  their  persons  that  they  were  really 
formed  of  flesh  and  bone  like  themselves.  The  spices 
were  displayed,  and  elicited  from  the  natives  the  in- 
formation that  there  were  others  similar  to  them  in  a 
country  to  the  South,  although  they  possessed  none. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  city  near  them,  the  mes- 
sengers had  returned,  bringing  with  them  many  of  the 
natives,  who  were  desirous  of  accompanying  them,  as  they 
considered  they  were  to  return  with  them  to  the  skies, 
from  whence  they  supposed  their  visitors  to  have  come. 
How  natural  is  this  conclusion  of  the  untutored  mind  of 
the  Indian,  who,  without  any  idea  of  distance,  of  space, 
or  anything  to  assist  it,  turns  to  the  skies  as  the  quarter 
from  whence  everything  unaccountable  to  them  must 
come. 

The  chief  and  his  son  also  visit  Columbus,  who  re- 
ceives them  with  much  honour,  and  had  his  ship  been 
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afloat  at  the  time,  would  in  all  probability  have  provided 
them  with  a  passage  to  Europe !  as  he  seemed  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  they  would  be  capital  trophies  to 
bear  off  as  proofs  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries. 
The  messengers  had  found  on  their  road  evidences  of  an 
extensive  population  in  the  number  of  persons  moving 
to  and  fro  between  the  villages.  They  reported  highly 
of  the  splendour  of  the  trees  and  the  abundance  of  the 
herbage  and  flowers,  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  birds 
and  the  exuberant  fertility  everywhere  around  them. 
But  they  had  seen  no  other  animals  than  dogs,  which 
did  not  bark. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey  they  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  the  application  of  tobacco  to  smoking.  This 
was  described  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  roll  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  leaf,  one  end  of  which  was  on  fire,  the 
smoke  being  inhaled  by  the  mouth  from  the  other,  a  process 
which  naturally  occasioned  considerable  surprise  to  the 
Spaniards.  Thus,  says  Navarrete,  was  the  first  lesson  given 
to  Europeans  of  this  extraordinary  habit,  which  has  be- 
come universal ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  so  much  prized 
and  so  far  celebrated  Havanas.  The  natives  on  being 
questioned  why  they  followed  the  practice,  replied,  as 
well  as  they  could  be  understood,  that  it  prevented  them 
from  feeling  fatigue.  Las  Casas,  the  Spanish  historian, 
is  the  first  to  exclaim  against  the  practice,  and  says,  for 
his  part  he  cannot  see  what  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
it.  But  Navarrete  inadvertently  supplies  an  excellent 
answer,  one  that  applies  to  other  states  besides  that 
of  Spain,  in  simply  observing,  "  Who  would  have  sup- 
posed  that  this  new  and  curious  vice  could  have  be- 
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come  so  general  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  state  ? "  This  after  all  appears 
to  be  the  most  beneficial  result  of  the  use  of  the  weed 
in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  applied.* 

But  time  with  Columbus  is  wearing  on  apace.  His 
ships  are  ready  for  sea,  his  hopes  of  seeing  the  king  are 
disappointed,  the  country  is  magnificent,  but  the  people 
are  poor,  and  with  these  conclusions  he  hastens  his 
departure. 

*  Note  LXXXIII.  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  NATIVES  CONCERNING  GOLD — COLUMBUS  DI- 
RECTS HIS  COURSE  HOMEWARD — SLOW  PROGRESS  OP  THE 
SANTA  MARIA — ERRONEOUS  CALCULATIONS  OF  HER  POSI- 
TION— IS  DESERTED  BY  THE  PINTA — THE  RIO  DEL  SOL 
CONTRIBUTIONS— CAYO    MO  A. 

Columbus  had  now  reached  the  Western  limit  of  his 
exploration  of  Cuba.  He  found  the  coast,  moreover, 
assuming  a  more  northerly  direction  as  he  advanced, 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  pursue  it  to  a  higher  latitude. 
Had  he  persevered  in  continuing  to  the  Westward,  his 
might  have  been  the  first  European  vessel  to  enter  the 
celebrated  Florida  Stream,  and  experience  its  extraor- 
dinary effects.  This  indeed  would  have  enabled  him  to 
have  added  another  maryellous  story  to  his  collection. 
He  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
current  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  as  he  had  been  much 
up  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is 
briefly  termed  by  seamen,  would  have  been  to  him  and 
his  crews  a  source  of  astonishment :  the  extraordinary 
velocity,  the  boisterous  waves,  the  foaming,  nay  steam- 
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ing  surface  of  this  river  in  the  sea,  as  it  has  ])een  justly 
termed,  and  its  enormous  magnitude;  all  this,  in  tlie 
early  days  of  Columbus,  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
amazement,  and  have  added  more  marvels  to  his  disco- 
veries than  he  had  yet  found,  besides  inspiring  seamen 
with  a  curiosity  to  behold  such  a  wonder !  He  would 
moreover  have  had  a  fairer  chance  of  benefiting  from  its 
full  effects  by  entering  it  from  the  South  than  if  he  had 
done  so  to  the  Northward,  and  thus  would  have  witnessed 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  that  ocean  river,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature.*  But 
this  was  not  reserved  for  Columbus. 

Another  story,  about  gold  being  found  by  its  glitter- 
ing in  torchlight,  as  it  lay  on  the  strand  of  an  island 
called  by  the  natives  Babeque,  was  entertained  by  the 
Admiral  on  leaving  the  Port  of  Mares  on  the  12th  of 
November,  and  accordingly  this  Babeque  is  eagerly 
sought  for;  but  although  it  thus  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Journal,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  seen  of  it, 
and  thus  another  phantom  was  disposed  of,  originating 
in  a  misconception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  natives, 
and  a  readiness  to  translate  all  they  said  into  the  real- 
ization of  what  the  Admiral  sincerely  wished  for. 

In  making  his  way  along  the  coast  to  the  Eastward, 
Columbus  had  now  to  encounter  the  discomforts  of  ad- 
verse winds  and  currents.  The  occasional  slants  of 
wind  from  the  Northward  that  occur  in  the  season  he 
was  there  in,  helped  liim  along  now  and  then,  but  the 
current  was  much  against  his  Easterly  progress,  and  as 
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the  wind  would  freshen  up  against  him,  he  was  glad  to 
seek  shelter  when  he  could  in  any  harbour  of  the  coast. 
These  interruptions  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  the 
heralds  of  that  adversity  which  was  so  soon  to  overtake 
him,  and  which  one  of  his  historians,  Las  Casas,  looks 
upon  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  ruthless  seizure  of  the 
natives,  and  carrying  them  off,  in  utter  disregard  of  all 
ties  of  kindred,  country,  or  natural  affections.  But  the 
system  was  already  established.  Slavery  was  the  be- 
quest of  ancient  custom  inherited  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world,  and  already  the  markets  of  Seville  and  Lis- 
bon were  supplied  with  slaves.*  Columbus,  much  as  he 
has  been  blamed  for  these  acts,  and  others  which  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  in  Cuba  when  his  brother  was  Governor 
of  the  island,  was  only  commencing  here  a  system  of 
heartless  plimde.r,  which  gradually  disgraced  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  which  required  an  advanced  state 
of  civilization  to  see  in  its  hideous  form. 

In  consequence  of  adverse  winds,  the  ships  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  use  a  seaman's  phrase,  were  now  mostly  on 
a  bowline,  and  had  to  stretch  off  the  coast  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  to  make  their  way  Eastward.  At  one 
time,  the  20th  of  November,  the  adventurous  navigator 
appears  by  his  Journal  to  have  been  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  considering  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Island  of  Isabella,  he  expresses 
his  intention  of  not  going  to  anchor  there,  as  he  might 
have  done,  because  the  natives  of  that  island  which  he 
had  in  his  ship  would  effect  their  escape,  (he  means, 
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although  he  does  not  say  it,)  and  there  were  two  islands 
also  at  the  time  to  the  Southward  of  him  which  lie 
wished  to  visit.  Now  that  we  know  the  real  position  of 
Isabella,  and  indeed  of  all  the  islands  he  had  visited  in 
that  direction,  as  well  as  the  position  he  was  then  in, 
we  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  vague  notions  he  had 
adopted  even  on  these  matters  as  well  as  those  about 
gold,  from  the  stories  of  the  natives.  Thus,  on  the 
SOtli  of  November,  he  considers  himself  to  be  twelve 
leagues  from  the  Island  of  Isabella,  which  island  again 
he  says  is  but  eight  leagues  from  Guanahani,  while  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  above  twenty  leagues  from  Isabella, 
and  this  again  is  thirty  leagues  from  Guanahani.  Still 
much  credit  is  due  to  him,  amidst  all  the  trials  he  un- 
derwent, for  having  performed  what  he  did,  with  the 
rude  and  primitive  appliances  of  the  day,  in  keeping 
the  reckoning  of  his  ship.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  his  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of 
the  country,  its  fictitious  gold  mines,  and  its  people ; — 
that  he  had  discovered  an  extensive  well  peopled  land, 
abounding  in  valuable  vegetable  produce,  was  the  main 
fact  of  which  he  coujd  well  boast ;  all  besides  was  vague 
speculation  mistaken  for  reality. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  bis  voyage  that  he  was  for- 
saken by  his  friend  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  in  the  Pinta, 
who  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  superior 
sailing  qualities  of  his  vessel,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Santa  Maria,  especially  in  gaining  to  windward. 
The  Admiral,  from  various  reasons,  expected  to  see 
nothing  more  of  Pinzon,  more  especially  when  he  con- 
dered  that  the  act  had  been  suggested  by  the  story  of 
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one  of  the  natives  about  abundance  of  gold  at  a  place 
where  they  had  not  yet  arrived,  which  native  had  been 
sent  into  the  Pinta  from  the  Admiral's  ship.  The  signals 
to  close  liim  made  by  Columbus  were  disregarded  by 
■Pinzon.  Away  went  the  Pinta  to  windward  in  spite  of 
these  against  the  breeze,  before  which  Columbus  was 
glad  to  bear  up ;  and  the  Admiral  noting  it  in  his  Jour- 
nal adds  the  remark,  "  and  many  other  such  things  he 
has  done  and  said  of  me."  Pinzon,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  outfit  of  the  expedition, 
and  was  considered  a  first  rate  seaman ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  inferred  that,  presuming  on  this,  he  had  become 
somewhat  impatient  of  restraint,  and  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  his  Chief,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
for  himself  a  portion  of  that  gold  of  which  they  had 
been  so  long  in  search.  This,  however,  was  but  a  pre- 
lude to  misfortunes  that  awaited  the  Admiral. 

Columbus  visited  one  of  the  harbours  on  the  Eastern 
part  of  Cuba,  as  he  was  making  his  way  to  windward, 
purely  on  account  of  a  report  that  the  natives  there  were 
even  of  a  more  amiable  and  apt  disposition  than  those 
he  had  already  found.  He  considered  them  therefore 
as  better  specimens  of  the  people,  and  accordingly  from 
this  place,  whi<3h  he  called  the  Rio  del  Sol,  he  carries 
off  about  twenty  of  them,  of  different  ages,  male  and 
female.  As  usual,  he  expresses  his  admii'ation  of  all  he 
sees;  everything  fresh  before  him  is  superior  to  that 
which  he  has  hitherto  found,  and  enhances  in  his 
opinion  the  importance  of  his  discoveries.  A  letter 
entered  in  his  Journal  subsequent  to  this  plunder,  gives 
go  good  a  picture  of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the 
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Admiral  on  all  these  subjects,  that  it  is  worth  preserving 
here. 

"  It  is  very  certain,"  says  the  Admiral,  "  that  an  in- 
finity of  important  resources,  must  be  possessed  by  such 
lands,  and  therefore  I  do  not  delay  in  harbour  that  I 
may  add  all  I  can  to  them.  Certainly  I  do  not  know 
the  language  of  the  people :  we  neither  of  us  understand 
each  other,  and  even  the  natives  I  have  with  me  in  the 
ship  perhaps  mean  something  entirely  different  from 
what  We  suppose  them  to  say.  But  I  have  little  con- 
fidence in  them  whatever,  for  they  have  full  often  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  me.  However,  the  Lord 
willing,  I  shall  continue  to  discover  as  much  as  I  possi- 
bly can,  and  by  little  at  a  time  gain  understanding  and 
knowledge.  Indeed  I  shall  make  those  about  me  learn 
their  language,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  advantage  of 
it,  for  we  shall  labour  to  make  these  people  good  Christ- 
ians, which  they  very  soon  will  be,  as  they  are  all  of 
one  mind,  and  have  no  tendency  to  idolatry  among 
them.  Without  doubt  your  Highness  should  direct  the 
foundation  of  cities  and  fortresses  to  be  constructed  in 
these  parts,  and  adopt  measures  to  convert  the  people. 
I  assure  you  there  is  not  a  finer  country  under  the  sun 
in  point  of  fertility,  freedom  from  cold  and  heat,  abund- 
ance of  excellent  and  wholesome  waters,  unlike  those- 
of  the  harbours  of  Guinea,  that  are  all  pestilent ;  for  the- 
Lord  be  praised  for  it,  up  to  the  present  time  not  one  of 
my  whole  crew  has  yet  even  had  a  headache,  nor  has  been 
in  bed  from  illness,  save  one  old  man,  who  had  a  disorder 
from  which  he  had  suffered  all  his  life,  and  in  two  days 
even  he  recovered.     And  tliis  applies  to  all  the  ships. 
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But  I  trust  that  your  Highness  will  send  some  intelli- 
gent and  learned  men  hither  that  they  may  witness  all 
these  things.  Thus,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  a 
site  for  a  town  and  fortress  at  Mares,  (Nuevitas,)  which 
is  an  excellent  harbour  for  it.  Depend  on  it,  that  all  I 
am  saying  is  true ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between 
tliat  and  this ;  nor  with  the  Sea  of  Nuestra  Sefiora ;  for 
here,  besides  extensive  lands,  you  may  have  large  towns 
and  an  innumerable  population,  besides  supplies  of  all 
kinds  of  great  value ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
discoveries  which  I  hope  to  make  before  I  return  to 
Castile,  the  duty  of  Christianizing  them  proves  how 
much  rather  they  should  belong  to  Spain.  On  this 
account  alone  your  Highness  should  not  suffer  any  one 
to  set  his  foot  on  this  land  unless  he  is  a  good  Christian, 
for  such  was  the  great  object  in  view  for  the  glory  and 
extension  of  the  Christian  Religion." 

The  foregoing  were  no  unjust  views  entertained  by 
Columbus  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  however 
imjustly  he  was  treating  the  natives  in  first  winning 
them  by  kindness  and  good  treatment,  in  ministering  to 
their  fancies,  easily  pleased  with  baubles,  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  their  confidence,  snatching  away  from  their 
tomes  as  many  as  he  thought  it  convenient  to  take  with 
him.  Well  might  the  excellent  Isabella  exclaim,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  on  finding  the  natives  thus  treated, — 
"  By  what  authority  does  my  Admiral  imprison  my 
people."*  Bad  as  this  was,  how  little  was  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  miseries  to  which  tlie  unhappy  natives 
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were  reduced  iii  St.  Domingo  by  the  war  of  the 
rebellion, 

Columbus  seems  to  have  been  more  gratified  with  his 
discoveries  on  the  Eastern  part  of  Cuba  than  with  those 
which  he  had  already  made  to  the  westward.  He  de- 
scribes the  land  as  being  more  favourable  for  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  people  as  being  more  harmless,  as  well  as 
more  numerous,  besides  the  harbours  being  better  and 
having  deeper  water.  On  the  25th  of  November  the 
Santa  Maria  is  in  the  Harbour  of  Santa  Catalina,  now 
called  Cayo  Moa,  where  the  Admiral  is  surprised  by 
the  height  and  beauty  of  the  trees ;  they  were  larger 
than  any  he  had  seen,  and  sufficiently  so,  he  observes, 
for  the  masts  of  the  largest  ships.  The  Nina  is  supplied 
here  with  a  mizen  mast,  an  incident  that  suggests  a 
kind  of  scale  of  comparison  from  which  a  tolerable 
opinion  may  be  gained  of  the  ideas  of  Columbus  when 
speaking  of  that  perfection  which  he  sees  in  everything. 

Taking  him  at  his  word  with  respect  to  the  masts  of 
ships,  they  will  sink  into  insignificance  when  we  compare 
the  ships  of  these  days  with  those  of  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus. Even  a  harbour  that  would  be  both  large  and 
deep  for  such  dimiimtive  vessels  as  his,  and  trees  that 
would  supply  spars  for  them  would  be  thought  little  of  in 
these  days.  A  large  allowance  must  therefore  not  only 
be  made  for  the  ill  interpreted  accounts  of  the  natives, 
but  also  for  the  ideas  of  Columbus  as  to  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  perfection. 

Among  the  rocks  near  the  shore  at  this  place  indica- 
tions were  reported  of  iron  and  silver.  At  another  port 
close  by  to  Santa  Catalina,  Columbus  is  delighted  with 
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its  ample  size  and  security,  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
the  water,  which  it  received  from  the  mountains,  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  with  wliich  it 
abounded ; — he  finds  it  impossible  to  over  estimate  all 
these  beauties,  or  to  describe  a  hundredth  part  of  them, 
and  only  wishes  for  some  learned  persons  to  come  and 
see  them ;  in  fact,  it  has  pleased  the  Lord,  he  adds,  to 
display  to  him  the  last  thing  always  superior  to  that 
which  preceded  it  in  all  his  discoveries,  not  only  in 
lands,  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  but  also  in  people,  and 
all  in  various  degrees.  He  does  not  except  even  the 
harbours,  and  says,  that  when  any  one  comes  to  see 
them,  his  admiration  and  wonder  will  far  exceed  any 
opinion  he  may  have  formed  from  his  accounts  of  them. 
No  one  in  fact  can  imagine  such  perfection  unless  he 
sees  it.  Enraptured  thus  with  everytliing  before  him, 
Columbus  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  in  the  letter 
quoted  above ;  but  looking  at  these  places  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  and  a  half  centuries,  Cuba,  rich  and 
beautiful  as  she  is,  and  secure  and  perfect  as  are  her 
harbours,  has  her  rivals  in  other  countries  unknown  in 
the  early  days  of  Columbus.  He  had  just  reason  for 
his  remark,  however,  in  the  size  of  the  islands  he  disco- 
vered, for  Cuba  as  far  exceeded  Isabella  and  Fernandina 
as  these  surpassed  his  Guanahani  or  San  Salvador. 

From  hence  the  Admiral  continued  coasting  along 
to  the  South-East,  discovering  some  small  harbours  and 
admiring  the  scenery  of  the  island,  which  had  now  be- 
come high  and  mountainous  nearer  to  the  shore,  but 
presenting  a  beautiful  country  sloping  down  to  the  sea, 
covered  by  wood  and  intersected  by  valleys  terminated 
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only  by  the  waves.  Passing  a  cape,  which  he  named 
Cabo  de  Campana,  he  considered  this  part  to  be  formed 
by  an  island,  called  by  the  Indians  Bohio,  a  name  which 
they  had  often  repeated ;  and  as  he  found  no  settlements 
near  this  part,  he  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that 
they  were  kept  in  continual  terror  by  a  race  of  people 
who  dwelt  in  the  interior,  called  by  them  Caniba  or 
Canimo,  who  frightened  the  timid  natives  by  making 
occasional  forays  among  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
blood  and  the  plunder  of  their  little  property,  and  that 
they  were  thus  prevented  from  settling  near  the  shore 
where  such  dangerous  neighbours  were  at  hand.  These 
were  the  people  who  had  been  reported  to  him  as  having 
but  one  eye  and  the  nose  of  a  dog ;  but  in  justice  to 
Columbus  it  must  be  added  that  he  had  sufficient  good 
sense  to  doubt  these  assertions ;  although  he  seems  to 
have  spoken  seriously  of  others  reported  to  him  as 
having  tails !  Nevertheless  he  considered  these  ma- 
rauding people  certainly  came  from  the  territory  of  the 
great  Khan  of  Tartary  and  carried  off  captives  at  plea- 
sure from  hence,  so  strongly  persuaded  was  he  to  his  last 
day,  that  the  land  he  had  found  was  connected  with  or 
formed  part  of  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INDIAN  SUPERSTITIONS  AND  EUROPEAN  PHILOSOPHY — PORTS  OF 
JARAGUA  AND  BARACOA — AN  INDIAN  DOCKYARD — A  NA- 
TIVE ADDRESS — CAPE  MAICI  THE  EASTERN  END  OF  CUBA — 
RELUCTANCE  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  LEAVE  THE  COAST— CONTI- 
NUES TO  THE  EASTWARD. 


The  amiable  and  simple  Indians,  who  now  for  tlie 
first  time  beheld  their  fellow  men  among  them  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  world,  of  which  they  could  have  no 
conception,  immediately  concluded  that  they  had  come 
from  the  skies ! 

Such  people  were  entirely  strange  to  them,  and  fa- 
miliar as  they  were  with  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  bounded 
by  the  sky,  or  perhaps  by  a  murky  haze,  (for  all  beyond 
it  was  to  them  either  the  one  or  the  other,)  they  could 
only  imagine  that  the  ships  came  from  thence  on  to  the 
sea  to  arrive  at  their  shores.  There  was  no  great 
amount  of  invention  in  this  idea.  It  was  quite  natural : 
and  this  first  visit  of  Europeans,  so  different  from  those 
which  followed,  was  marked  by  no  deeds  of  violence  to 
terrify  them  or  produce  any  unfavourable  impression  on 
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their  minds.  But  barbarous  and  cruel  acts  committed  on 
a  helpless  and  unoffending  race  make  deep  and  lasting 
impressions,  and  fill  the  mind  of  the  untutored  Indian 
with  conceptions  of  hideous  objects.  In  civilized  coun- 
tries such  deeds  secure  for  their  authors  opprobrious,  and 
perhaps  well  deserved,  epithets,  and  history  disfigures  even 
their  persons,*  rendering  them  as  unacceptable  as  their 
deeds,  as  is  the  case  with  one  of  our  departed  monarchs. 
The  people  among  whom  the  Admiral  had  now  ar- 
rived, suffered  from  the  predatory  visits  of  a  neighbour- 
ing race,  and  were  living  in  such  perpetual  fear  of  unwel- 
come visiters,  that  their  minds  were  embued  with  all  kinds 
of  hideous  conceptions  of  them.  The  Cyclopes  of  old 
are  represented  as  a  race  of  people  who  took  delight  in 
blood,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  impression  of 
a  one-eyed  race  should  be  found  by  Columbus  in  the 
minds  of  these  inoffensive  Indians  in  reference  to  their 
ruthless  enemies.  Thus  the  fable  of  the  Cyclopes  was 
not  confined  to  Europe,  nay,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
even  in  these  days  it  is  found  in  the  far  North,  among 
the  Western  Esquimaux  of  North  America,  and  also  in  the 
middle  of  Southern  Africa.  The  Esquimaux  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Western  America  about 
Bhering  Strait,  entertain  this  belief,  f  Indeed  they  go 
much  further,  for  their  race  of  one-eyed  people  would  ap- 
pear to  have  descended  from  Janus  himself,  for  although 
they  have  only  one  eye  in  the  forehead  they  have  another 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  Nor  does  the  ridiculous  part  of 
the  story  end  here.     These  people,  by  way  of  uniformity, 
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are  said  not  only  to  be  thus  furnished  with  but  one  eye  in 
their  faces,  but  even  their  dogs  are  also  said  to  have  only 
one  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead. 
As  usual,  lawless  rapine  and  plunder  and  deeds  of  blood, 
arc  attributed  to  them  by  the  Esquimaux  as  they  were 
to  the  Cyclopes  of  old,  but  it  is  carrying  their  ideas  be- 
yond all  bounds  in  extravagance  to  give  the  very  dogs 
so  close  a  relationship  to  their  masters.  Again,  an 
account  is  lately  given  in  a  letter  from  Africa  of  a  race 
of  people  residing  on  the  borders  of  a  large  inland  lake, 
about  East  of  Walwich  Bay,  which  says, — "  But  they 
represent  the  people  as  being  monsters,  with  only  one 
eye,  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  feeding  on  hu- 
man flesh,  as  the  giants  of  old  used  to  make  their  break- 
fast."* Here  again  the  one-eyed  race  are  connected 
with  deeds  of  blood,  followed  no  doubt  by  rapine  and 
plunder. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  strange  that  such  ideas  as 
these  were  found  in  the  minds  of  untutored  Indians  above 
three  centuries  ago,  when  they  prevail  even  now ;  or  that 
other  notions  as  extraordinary  on  other  subjects  were  enter- 
tained then  by  the  more  enlightened  minds  of  Europeans. 
We  have  already  seen  what  absurd  notions  prevailed  at  one 
time  about  the  navigability  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
which  certainly  Columbus  was  free  if  his  crews  were 
not.  But  when  the  Admiral  crossed  the  line  of  no  vari- 
ation, or,  rather,  when  the  compass-needle  from  showing 
Easterly  variation  had  changed  to  a  point  Westerly  of 
the  true  meridian,  about  a  hundred  leagues  West  of  the 
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Azores,  he  too  began  to  invent  tlieories  and  speciilate 
on  physical  matters. 

Thus,  when  he  experienced  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree that  peculiar  scent  of  sea  water  that  might  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  vapours  of  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  as  they  accumulated  the  weed  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  notion  that  a  line  was 
there  defined  from  which  an  entirely  different  climate 
commenced  from  that  to  the  Eastward  of  it.  And  he 
expresses  himself  in  terms  of  eulogy  and  admiration  of 
this  new  climate, — its  balmy  fragrance,  so  sweet  that  it 
was  delicious  to  breathe.  It  wanted  but  the  nightin- 
gale's song!  So  delightful  was  it,  that  even  on  his 
third  voyage,  when  his  ideas  on  these  matters  might 
have  been  matured,  it  had  lost  none  of  its  fragrance, 
and  was  so  superior  to  the  stormy  and  turbulent  climate 
of  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  that  he  considered 
it  fit  for  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  this  he  actually 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orenoco,  the  river  which 
should  flow  through  it,  and  named  the  two  entrances  of 
the  Gulf  of  Paria  the  mouths  of  the  Serpent  and  the 
Dragon !  *  Still  more  extraordinary  than  this  were  his 
notions  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  crowning  idea  of 
his  extraordinary  mind.  This  he  supposed  to  have  a 
gradual  protuberance,  similar  to  the  female  breast,  by 
which  this  earthly  paradise  was  not  only  separated  from 
the  other  parts,  but  by  its  position  was  exalted  above 
them,  and  therefore  so  much  nearer  to  the  Heavens !  f 
Here  was  refinement  of  absurdity  of  another  kind  ;  but 
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the  doctrine  of  the  protuberance  had  been  taught  by 
Ptolemy,  and  read  by  Columbus,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  informed  seamen  of  his  day,  and  the 
man  who  could  entertain  such  ideas  would  readily  adopt 
the  notions  of  Toscanelli,  and  suppose  that  he  was 
navigating  the  Eastern  extreme  of  Asia  when  he  was 
really  exploring  the  shores  of  Cuba. 

But  in  the  days  of  Columbus  ignorance  and  superstition 
were  rife  in  the  world.  The  dawn  of  learning  might 
scatter  its  rays  of  light,  but  they  were  obscured  by  the 
mass  of  ignorance  and  superstition  througli  which  they 
had  to  penetrate.  Men  indulged  in  riddles  of  their  own 
imagining,  and  what  so  fruitful  a  source  for  the  specu- 
lations of  their  fancy  as  the  figure  of  the  earth  ? 

Columbus  was  now  almost  loitering  along  the  Eastern 
slopes  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  be  on  his  road  to  Spain,  yet 
loth  to  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  feasting  his 
eyes  on  the  charming  prospect  they  presented.  We  left 
him  in  the  harbour  of  Cayo  Moa,  eagerly  on  the  watch 
for  reports  of  any  favourable  mineral  deposits,  or  relating 
to  the  ground  and  its  produce.  In  the  port  of  Jaragua, 
close  by,  he  was  delighted  with  its  ample  dimensions  and 
perfect  security  for  ships,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of 
the  fresh  water  which  it  derived  from  a  river  that  fell 
into  it,  and  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
In  fact,  he  considers  it  impossible  to  over-estimate  all 
these  riches  of  Nature,  or  indeed  to  describe  a  hundredth 
part  of  them.  He  appears  to  linger  hereabouts  ex- 
ploring diminutive  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  coast  for  the 
mere  sake  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  and  adding  to  his 
discoveries. 
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Proceeding  Eastward  along  the  shore,  he  enters  the 
Port  of  Baracoa,  with  which  he  is  no  less  charmed  than 
with  others  he  had  left.  The  safety  of  it  for  ships,  and 
the  resources  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  its 
peculiar  position,  are  all  so  highly  extolled,  that,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Admiral,  it  became  the  site  of  a 
city.  It  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  extreme  of  the 
island,  which  presented  an  extensive  plain  gradually 
sloping  from  the  mountains  down  to  the  shore,  inter- 
sected by  valleys,  and  richly  wooded;  from  which 
streams  of  water  fall  into  the  sea,  affording,  with  all 
the  beauties  of  tropical  vegetation,  a  picture  of  en^ 
chantment. 

While  the  Admiral  was  weatherbound  here,  he  made 
a  little  excursion  to  the  point  of  land  which  lay  about 
a  league  to  the  South-East.  At  the  foot  of  it  he  found  the 
mouth  of  another  small  harbour,  which  he  entered  in  his 
boat,  and  following  the  winding  of  a  creek,  came 
to  what  might  be  considered  a  native  dockyard.  Here 
he  saw  five  very  large  canoes  out  of  the  water, 
covered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  besides  being  amply 
protected  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  overhead. 
These  were  called  canoes*  by  the  natives,  being  very 
neatly  and  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented,  and 
were  fitted  with  sails  as  well  as  paddles,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  no  idea  they  were 
made  so  large  and  even  from  a  single  trunk.  On 
reaching  the  liigh  ground  close  by,  they  found  it  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  sud- 
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denly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  set 
tlement  of  the  natives.  The  surprise  naturally  caused 
the  Indians  to  disperse  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  the 
fear  of  some  of  the  bolder  among  them  was  soon  over- 
come by  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Indians  who 
had  accompanied  Columbus  that  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  them.  They  proved  to  be  a  very  timid  people, 
and  as  poor  as  their  countrymen,  possessing  only  spears, 
which  they  used  with  great  dexterity. 

On  returning  to  the  boat,  some  of  the  party  were 
sent  by  Columbus  to  examine  what  appeared  to  be  a 
colony  of  bees  in  liives,  which,  from  having  seen  a  cake 
of  wax  in  one  of  theii'  cabins,  the  Admiral  was  induced 
to  believe  was  the  case.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  deception, 
for,  it  is  said,  no  bees  are  found  in  all  the  island.  The 
party  was  accompanied  to  their  boat  by  many  of  the 
natives,  and  on  reaching  it  one  of  tlie  Indians  went 
into  the  water,  and,  placing  his  hands  on  the  stern  of 
of  the  boat,  delivered  with  much  emphasis  an  oration  to 
the  rest,  which  of  course  was  entirely  unintelligible  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  whole,  however,  produced  a  good 
effect,  and  was  considered  by  the  Admiral  to  augur  well 
for  their  visit.  Occasionally,  at  different  times,  when 
the  orator  paused,  or  became  impassioned  in  his  delivery, 
all  the  natives  joined  with  loud  voices,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  their  arms  above  their  heads.  Matters  were 
thus  going  off  remarkably  well,  when  suddenly  the 
Indian  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  showed  signs 
of  fear,  having  somehow  concluded  that  they  were  not 
so  peaceably  inclined.  The  presence  of  mind  possessed 
by  Columbus  soon  restored  the  terrified  native.     Going 
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immediately  to  them,  he  obtained  possession  oi"  their 
spears  in  exchange  for  beads,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  apprehension  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  parted  with  them,  and  the 
confidence  which  they  displayed.  They  are  described 
as  wearing  handsome  head-dresses  of  plumes  and  tufts 
of  feathers,  but  wholly  destitute  of  any  other  covering. 
Whether  the  address  delivered  by  the  native  at  the  boat 
was  really  friendly  or  not  could  never  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  demonstrations 
of  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  produced  signs  of  defi- 
ance in  some  of  the  rest  that  had  been  observed  by  tlie 
Indian  with  Columbus,  and  had  thus  occasioned  this 
interruption  of  harmony.  They  certainly  appeared  to 
desire  the  departure  of  their  visitors,  who  considered 
them  a  poor  timid  race,  although  they  were  very  expert 
with  their  spears. 

In  the  course  of  his  exploration  of  this  Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  Columbus  had  been  much  delayed 
by  the  weather.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, he  took  advantage  of  a  light  air  and  put  to  sea. 
Directing  his  course  to  the  South-East,  he  passed  seve- 
ral minor  capes ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  day 
that  he  gained  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  naming  it  Punta  de  Maici,*  a  point  of  land  well 
known  to  seamen  as  Cape  Maize.  This  celebrated  cape 
is  formed  by  a  high  bold  promontory  terminating  the 
slope  of  the  land,  and  naturally  excited  the  admiration 
of  Columbus.     But   it   broke  the  enchantment  of  tlie 
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spell  which  had  thus  far  tied  him  to  the  beantiful  shores 
of  Cuba.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  his  feeling  a  kind  of 
regret  at  leaving  them.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  satis- 
faction with  which  he  contemplated  this  beautiful  land 
as  he  sailed  along  it,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his 
voyage,  to  which  it  contributed  so  largely,  and  at  his 
dwelling  with  rapture  on  the  sensation  which  his  disco- 
very would  produce  not  only  in  Spain  but  throughout 
the  known  world.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  these 
discoveries  and  the  period  at  which  they  were  made, 
Columbus  might  well  be  intoxicated  with  his  success, 
and  every  allowance  in  fairness  should  be  made  for  even 
the  wildest  fancies  of  this  great  benefactor  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  natives  had  continually  been  speaking  of  an 
island  to  the  Eastward,  that  they  called  Babeque,  which 
Columbus  had  determined  to  find  out,  and  seeing  the 
coast  of  Cuba  trend  Southerly  and  South-West  from 
Cape  Maize,  he  kept  all  he  could  to  the  Eastward.  The 
land  of  the  next  island  being  high,  was  very  soon  dis- 
covered, and  wliich,  as  soon  as  the  natives  on  board 
beheld,  they  called  it  Bohio,  making  signs  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  people,  and  that  those  of 
Cuba,  or  Juana,  as  Columbus  here  calls  it  in  his  Jour- 
nal, were  afraid  of  them,  for  they  devoured  their  fellow 
men.  This  might  have  been  really  the  impression  of 
the  Indians  with  Columbus,  or  it  might  have  been  a 
misconception  of  their  meaning ;  but  we  shall  soon  see 
how  far  removed  from  cannibalism  were  the  natives  of 
this  island,  with  whom  Columbus  and  his  people  formed 
an  affectionate  friendship. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


NICOLO  MOLE — A  RETROSPECT — PLEASING  APPEARANCE  OP  THE 
ISLAND — ABSENCE  OF  THE  NATIVES — COLUMBUS  PROCEEDS 
TO  THE  EASTWARD — THE  ISLAND  NAMED  ESPANOLA — CON- 
CLUSION THAT  IT  WAS  PART  OF  JAPAN — A  CAPTIVE,  AND 
THE  CONSEQUENCES — COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  NATIVES 
ESTABLISHED. 


The  little  Nina  (now  the  only  companion  of  the 
Admiral  in  the  Santa  Maria)  was  directed  to  approach 
the  island,  or,  as  seamen  would  say,  was  sent  ahead,  to 
examine  the  coast;  and  soon  found  her  way  into  the 
secure  little  harbour,  well  known  in  later  times  than 
those  of  Columbus  as  Nicolo  Mole,  situated  at  its  West- 
ern extremity.  A  circumstance  which  occurred  to  the 
author  at  this  place,  in  the  year  1813,  has  left  on  his  mind 
a  lively  remembrance  of  it.  While  the  whole  island  was 
then  torn  by  the  intestine  wars  between  the  two  chiefs  Pe- 
tion  and  Christophe,  the  Barham,  a  red  sided  line-of-battle 
ship  had  stood  in  and  anchored  in  this  harbour  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  pbtaining  water,  vegetables,  &c.  Some 
sable  officers,  fine  intelligent  men  of  Petion's  service, 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
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island,  had  come  on  board  officially,  and  were  in  confi- 
ding and  friendly  conversation  on  deck  with  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  As  is  nsual  with  Her  Majesty's 
ships  when  coming  into  harbour  from  sea,  a  small  en- 
sign (as  the  national  flag  carrying  the  Union  is  called) 
was  displayed ;  we  were  no  sooner  at  anchor  than 
the  signal  man  was  directed  to  exchange  it  for  the  larger 
flag.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  principal  officers  who 
had  come  on  board  saw  the  man  hauling  down  this  flag, 
when  instantly  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind  that  we 
were  enemies,  and  that  he  and  his  brother  officers  were 
prisoners.  He  started,  and  his  companions  seeing  his 
embarrassment,  in  a  moment  betrayed  by  their  looks  what 
was  passing  in  their  minds.  This  could  not  pass  unob- 
served by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who,  on  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  tlie  alarm,  soon  quieted  their  fears,  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  only  their  customary  economy  of 
the  flags,  and  the  appearance  of  the  large  ensign  in 
the  place  of  the  small  soon  restored  them  to  their 
former  composure.  Much  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  them.  They  were  engaged  in  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, and  their  uniforms  and  accoutrements  gave  proof 
of  the  hardships  and  difficulries  which  they  were  con- 
tinually undergoing.  In  fact,  they  were  living  in  per- 
petual exposure  to  treachery,  and  suspicion  was  naturally 
uppermost  in  their  minds. 

As  Columbus  approached  the  island,  tlie  first  appear- 
ance of  it  convinced  him  how  different  its  general  cha- 
racter was  from  that  which  he  had  just  left.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  land  were  rugged  and  preci^ntous ;  the  face 
of  the  island  was  more  open,  its  exposed  parts  were  by  no 
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means  so  thickly  wooded  as  Cuba;  nor  were  the  trees 
so  large  as  those  to  which  he  had  been  then  accustomed. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Spaniards,  more  resembled  that  of  Spain ;  even  the  air 
was  considered  more  fresh  and  invigorating,  in  a 
word  the  whole  scene  before  them  infused  among  the 
crews  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  from  the  mere  recollections 
of  their  own  homes. 

The  Santa  Maria  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  harbour 
to  which  her  consort  had  led  her;  but  not  a  native 
was  to  be  seen  any  where.  The  ground  about  the 
harbour  particularly  in  one  part  presented  a  beautiful 
plain  like  a  park,  through  which  a  small  river  found  its 
way  to  the  sea.  The  numerous  canoes  on  the  shore  bore 
evidence  of  a  large  population  ;  but  all  had  vanished  on 
the  appearance  of  the  ships.  Here  the  natives  which 
Columbus  had  with  him  expressed  the  greatest  aversion 
to  land,  and  entreated  to  be  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  little  progress  made  in  attaining  their  language 
rendered  the  communication  of  their  wishes  difficult 
to  be  understood  in  all  respects.  But  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  the  one  great  object,  that  of  a  desire 
to  be  restored  to  their  homes,  and  great  must  have  been 
their  disappointment  at  finding  their  entreaties  unheeded. 
However,  they  were  required  for  an  important  purpose, 
that  of  communicating  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  theii'  fellow  countrymen,  who  through  their  language 
would  be  likely  to  be  understood. 

As  it  appeared  that  time  would  be  required  to 
establish  a  communication  with  the  natives  of  Nicolo 
Mole,  Columbus  became  impatient  of  delay.     Being  de  • 
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sirous  of  exploring  the  coast  of  this  new  island,  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  harbour  immediately,  though  not  with- 
out an  intention  of  returning  when  he  had  become  known 
to  the  people  along  the  coast,  although  with  the  real  mo- 
tive of  obtaining  gold.  With  these  intentions  he  left  the 
harbour  of  Nicolo  Mole  on  the  7th  of  December,  and 
pursued  his  course  to  the  Eastward,  feasting  his  eyes  on 
fresh  discoveries  as  he  sailed  past  several  capes  and  in- 
tervening bays,  and  bestowing  names  on  them  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  course  of  which  he  found  ample  reason 
for  retaining  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
the  island. 

On  the  next  day  he  took  refuge  from  one  of  those 
furious  Northerly  winds  common  to  the  coast  in  the 
month  of  December;  happily  for  him  the  island  of 
Tortuga,*  lying  off  it,  served  to  afford  him  some  protec- 
tion from  the  sea.  These  Northerly  gales,  weU  known 
to  West  India  navigators,  are  so  violent  that  they  are 
fatal  to  ships  in  many  cases,  and  would  assuredly  have 
been  so  in  that  of  Columbus  had  he  not  found  timely 
refiige  in  a  harbour  which  he  named  Puerto  de  la 
Concepcion. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  everything  he 
saw  he  was  again  delighted;  the  singing  of  the  birds 
was  grateful  music  to  his  ears ;  but  his  first  object  was 
to  establish  communication  with  the  natives.  Their 
huts  appeared  to  have  been  suddenly  deserted,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  arrived  in  a  country  from  which  the 
whole  population  had  fled  with  precipitation.     However. 
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they  soon  found  them  while  some  of  his  crew  were 
looking'  about,  others  bemg*  busy  with  their  nets,  in 
which  occupation  they  were  abundantly  successful. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  struck  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  this  island,  and  were  reminded  at  once 
of  their  own  country  of  Castile ;  the  very  fish  that  they 
caught  were  similar  to  those  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  at  home ;  the  singing  of  the  birds  was  also  similar, 
as  well  as  some  trees  and  particular  herbs  found  by 
them ;  and,  as  if  to  crown  and  complete  the  affinity 
which  they  saw  in  all  around  them  to  corresponding  ob- 
jects in  their  own  country,  while  they  lay  in  the  Port  of 
Concepcion  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  December,  even  the 
weather  was  observed  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  home.  All  these 
characteristics,  with  the  beautiful  open  plains  which  lay 
before  them  presenting  their  usual  inviting  appearance, 
so  entirely  completed  the  illusion,  that  by  common 
consent  the  island  received  the  name  of  "  Isla  Espailola." 

The  natives  which  Columbus  had  taken  on  board 
spoke  of  Babeque  continually,  and  asserted  that  this 
Island  Bohio,  where  they  were,  was  even  larger  than 
Cuba.  They  appeared,  moreover,  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  a  country  beyond  it  to  the  South, 
which  they  called  Caritaba,  considered  by  Las  Casas  to 
be  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  coast  of  which  they 
described  as  being  of  considerable  extent,  they  further 
said  that  all  the  natives  of  these  islands  lived  in  perpetual 
terror  of  the  people  of  Caniba.'*     Columbus,  ever  ready 
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to  catch  any  information  which  in  his  opinion  tended  to 
confirm  his  theory,  at  once  conclnded  that  these  Canibas 
could  be  no  other  than  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  whose  territories  must,  therefore,  be  close  to  this 
island.  lie  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  facility  with  which  his  crew  and  their  native 
companions  comprehended  each  other,  both  parties 
having  made  some  progress  in  understanding  the  other's 
language.  But  the  confusion  of  erroneous  ideas  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  and  the  deception  to  which  he  so  fondly 
adhered  became  more  firmly  established  in  the  mind  of 
the  Admiral. 

As  the  wind  would  not  permit  the  ship  to  proceed, 
Columbus  remained  weather-bound  for  several  days  in 
the  same  solitude  too  as  he  found  on  his  arrival.  On 
the  12th  of  December,  the  ceremony  was  performed  of 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  place.  This  was  done 
in  the  usual  manner  by  setting  up  a  large  cross  on  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  shore.  When  this  was  concluded, 
two  or  three  of  the  seamen  who  had  rambled  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curios- 
ity, when  they  suddenly  discovered  a  party  of  natives,  to 
whom  they  immediately  gave  chase.  The  natives, 
however,  were  at  home,  and  of  course  had  the  advantage 
over  their  pursuers,  and  by  their  swiftness  and  know- 
ledge of  their  haunts,  completely  evaded  them.  But 
one  unfortunate  female,  not  so  fleet  as  her  companions, 
and  not  so  successful,  was  overtaken  and  borne  in  tri- 
umph to  the  ship. 

Columbus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  pacified  her  alarm,  won  her  attention 
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with  beads,  bells,  and  rings,  and  causing  her  to  be 
dressed  out  in  finery,  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  which 
at  length  had  arrived  of  opening  that  intercourse  with 
the  natives  which  he  was  so  desirous  of  establishing. 

As  soon  as  the  process  of  ornamenting  the  damsel  was 
completed  (at  which  the  poor  girl  herself  must  have  been 
greatly  delighted),  she  was  placed  in  the  boat,  and  with 
some  of  the  Cuba  females,  already  in  the  ship,  by  way 
of  interpreters,  was  taken  on  shore  to  relate  to  her 
friends  all  she  had  seen,  and  bear  proof  to  them  of  how 
well  she  had  been  treated.  The  landing  of  course  was  to  be 
made  as  the  prelude  to  all  this,  but  on  reaching  the  shore 
she  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  boat !  Some  of  these 
Cuba  ladies  had  been  recognized  by  her  as  old  friends 
whom  she  had  met  at  the  port  of  Mares,  the  place,  it 
will  be  remembered  from  whence  Columbus  had  sent 
his  messengers  into  that  island.  And  some  of  the  Cuba 
people,  of  which  the  captive  was  one,  had  come  in  a 
canoe  from  that  island,  and  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  as  soon  as  they  had  landed.  Still  the 
incident,  her  reluctance  to  leave  her  friends,  did  not 
prevent  Columbus  from  effecting  his  object. 

On  the  next  day  matters  were  arranged  on  a 
more  important  scale  for  restoring  the  captive  to  her 
companions.  A  party  of  nine  Spaniards,  accompanied 
by  the  Indians  as  before,  and  the  damsel,  set  out  for  the 
settlement,  which  was  found  to  be  above  four  leagues 
from  the  coast,  and  is  considered  by  Navarrete  to  be  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Gros  Morne.  It  was  seated  in 
a  valley,  and  found  to  consist  of  about  a  thousand 
houses ;  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  party,  it  had 
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been  deserted  on  their  approach.  While  they  persevered 
in  their  object,  in  which  the  lady  herself  assisted,  by  call- 
ing loudly  to  her  countrymen  that  the  party  was  not  come 
from  Cuba,  the  natives  appeared  by  ones  and  twos,  till  at 
length,  gaining  confidence,  they  soon  flocked  round  their 
visitors  in  considerable  numbers.  They  were  not  fully 
assured,  however,  of  their  pacific  intentions,  until  the 
female  spread  the  intelligence  among  them  as  usual  that 
their  visitors  had  come  from  the  skies.  The  conduct  of 
these  people,  as  soon  as  they  heard  this,  and  had  become 
encouraged  by  seeing  their  lost  companion  among  them, 
was  all  joy  and  delight.  Their  respect  for  the  Spaniards 
was  shown  by  approaching  them  with  their  hands  on  their 
heads ;  they  offered  them  anything  they  possessed,  trifling 
enough  in  value,  but  important  to  themselves,  and  were 
delighted  at  the  Spaniards  receiving  the  smallest  article 
they  had  to  give  them,  but  especially  when  they  found 
that  the  Admiral  wished  for  a  parrot ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  harmony  a  large  crowd  of 
people  was  seen  approaching,  and  amongst  them  was 
the  husband  of  the  lady  who  had  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  expedition,  come  to  express  his  gratitude  at  the 
reception  she  had  met  with  from  the  Spaniards.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  joy  of  these  simple  minded  people 
was  unbounded,  and  their  readiness  to  please  their  visitors 
was  abundantly  displayed.  They  were  considered  by  the 
Spaniards  a  handsomer  race  of  people  than  the  natives  of 
Cuba  in  general,  especially  the  women,  some  of  whom  they 
observed  to  be  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  themselves. 
This  part  of  the  island  was  found  to  be  thickly  dotted 
with  houses,  and  intersected, ^by  roads  and  paths  in  all 
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directions,  leading  to  each  other,  and  evidently  much 
frequented.  The  magnificent  woods  through  which  they 
passed,  opening  out  here  and  there  into  clear  cultivated 
spaces  and  occasionally  intersected  by  small  streams  of 
water,  delighted  the  Spaniards,  who  returned  to  Co- 
lumbus attended  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  gave 
him  a  gratifying  account  of  all  they  had  seen,  and  the 
complete  success  of  their  mission. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


COLUMBUS  LEAVES  CONCEPCION — THE  SANTA  MARIA  THRONGED 
BY  THE  NATIVES — PORT  LA  PAZ — AN  UNINVITED  VISITOR 
— COLUMBUS  ENRAPTURED  WITH  THE  ISLAND — A  DIGRES- 
SION—  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  NATIVES  —  PREFERENCE  OF 
COLUMBUS   FOR   THE   ISLAND   OF   ESPANOLA. 


OiN  the  14th  of  December  the  ships  were  at  length 
enabled  to  leave  the  port  of  Concepcion  with  the  land 
wind,  and  shaped  their  course  to  the  North-East. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  reached  the  island  of  Tor- 
tuga  opposite,  when  the  wind  again  became  contrary, 
and  Columbus  thought  it  right  to  avail  himself  again  of 
the  shelter  he  had  left.  But  on  the  next  day  he  was 
moi*e  successful,  and  reached  an  inlet  to  the  Eastward, 
into  which  he  tracked  his  ships,  and  found  a  river  in 
the  interior  of  it,  flowing  from  a  beautiful  valley.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  Guadalquivir  in  Spain,  and  so 
much  was  he  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  he 
named  it  the  Vale  of  Paradise. 

Hero  he  observed  a  great  number  of  watch-towers, 
similar  to  those  which  liad  been  seen  by  his  people,  from 
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which  he  interred  that  the  natives  were  in  continual 
terror  of  their  enemies  the  Caribs. 

At  midnight  Columbus  again  availed  himself  of  the 
land  wind,  and  left  his  retreat.  When  about  half  way 
across  to  Tortuga,  he  met  with  a  canoe  in  which  was  a 
single  native,  whom  he  received  on  board,  treating  him 
well,  bestowing  presents  on  him,  and  in  the  morning 
landing  him  at  the  nearest  settlement,  highly  pleased  with 
his  good  fortune.  The  man  of  course  gave  an  account 
to  his  countrjanen  of  the  good  treatment  he  had  met 
with  so  unexpectedly  ;  this,  with  the  former  proceedings 
of  Columbus  in  gaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives, completely  established  the  character  of  the  Spani- 
ards among  them ;  and  instead  of  being  shunned,  as  at 
first,  they  found  themselves  courted  by  the  natives  as  soon 
as  they  were  seen.  This  was  just  what  Columbus  desired, 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  effects  of  his  pro- 
ceedings along  the  shore,  which  became  gradually  lined 
with  people,  all  of  them  come  to  see  the  ships,  or  even 
to  visit  them  if  they  could,  and  obtain  similar  favours. 
The  Admiral  had  again  anchored  off"  a  sandy  beach, 
near  which  was  a  large  settlement,  which  appeared  to  be 
new,  for  the  houses  were  mostly  of  recent  construction. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
the  ship  was  speedily  surrounded  by  canoes  with  natives 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  as  many  as  could 
be  well  received  were  welcomed  on  board.  Columbus  had 
observed  them  closely,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  that 
innocent  confidence  of  manner  and  gentleness  of  Ijcha- 
viour  which  especially  distinguished  them.  lie  says  of 
them  in  his  Journal,  "  I  directed  every  one  of  them  to 
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be  treated  with  every  kindness,  for  they  are  the  most 
amiable  people  in  the  world ;  and  above  all,  because  I 
hope  in  the  Lord  that  your  Highnesses  will  make  them 
all  good  Christians,  for  they  will  all  belong  to  you,  as 
indeed  I  consider  them  to  do  already."  Many  of  them 
had  pieces  of  gold  in  the  nose  and  ears,  which  they 
readily  parted  with  for  some  trifle.  All  this  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  the 
Spaniards  had  yet  maintained,  suggested  for  the  anchor- 
age the  name  of  Port  de  la  Paz.*  But  more  visitors 
were  at  hand.  Intelligence  was  now  received  by  Co- 
lumbus that  the  King  or  Chief  of  the  natives,  whom 
they  called  Cacique,  was  on  the  beach ;  on  which  the 
Admiral  immediately  sent  him  a  present,  which  was 
received  with  becoming  dignity.  He  was  a  young  man, 
attended  by  elders,  and  on  being  given  to  understand  by 
the  bearers  of  the  present  that  the  ship  had  come  in  search 
of  gold  from  a  far  distant  land,  he  was  understood  to  reply 
that  they  were  very  welcome,  and  that  there  was  plenty 
of  it  in  the  island  of  Babeque,  pointing  in  the  direction 
leading  to  it,  which  could  be  reached  in  two  days,  and 
adding  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  welcome  to 
anything  in  his  island. 

This  friendly  communication,  wliich  for  its  interpre- 
tation must  have  depended  on  signs  more  than  words, 
led  to  a  visit  by  the  Cacique  in  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  accompanied  by  his  attendants.  Nothing  could 
remove  from  their  minds  the  impression  that  their 
visitors  had  come  from  the   skies.      He   was  received 
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with  great  respect,  and  was  served  with  dinner  after  the 
Spanish  fashion.  It  was  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  had  been  observed  by  the  Spaniards 
by  dressing  the  ship  in  flags,  as  usual  on  such  occasions ; 
the  visit,  however,  is  best  told  by  the  Admiral.  He 
was  dining  when  the  Cacique  and  his  attendants  arrived, 
and  describes  it  thus : — "  Your  Highnesses  would  be 
highly  entertained  with  the  respect  paid  to  the  Cacique 
by  his  people,  notwithstanding  every  one  is  as  naked  as 
he  was  born.  When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  me  at 
dinner  in  my  cabin,  and  without  the  least  hesitation 
came  and  seated  liimself  by  me  at  table.  He  would  not 
let  me  rise,  but  made  me  continue  dinner.  And  as  he 
came  into  the  cabin  he  motioned  to  his  attendants  to 
remain  outside,  an  order  which  they  obeyed  implicitly, 
permitting  two  only  to  follow  him,  whose  appearance 
indicated  age,  and  whom  we  concluded  were  his  coun- 
sellors. These  two  placed  themselves  at  his  feet,  while 
the  rest  of  his  retinue  seated  themselves  on  the  deck 
outside.  When  I  offered  him  something  to  eat,  he 
merely  tasted,  and  then  gave  the  rest  to  his  two  attend- 
ants, who  partook  of  it  also.  The  same  in  drinking. 
He  merely  sipped  and  passed  the  beverage  to  them. 
All  this  was  done  with  much  state  and  with  very  few 
words.  They  were  particularly  sedate,  and  anxiously 
watched  the  face  of  their  Chief,  speaking  for  him  when 
they  considered  it  necessary  in  anticipation  of  his  wishes. 
After  dinner  an  attendant  brought  him  a  girdle,  hand- 
somely made,  similar  to  those  of  Castile,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  two  pieces  of  wrought  gold  in  the 
shape  of  thin  plates,  the  source  of  which  is  I  think  not 
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far  off.  Perceiving  that  a  covering  on  my  bed  had  at- 
tracted his  eye,  I  presented  it  to  him,  with  some  amber 
beads  which  I  had  romid  my  neck,  and  a  pair  of  red 
slippers,  and  also  a  vessel  of  rose  water,  with  all  of 
which  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  the  only  drawback  to 
our  mutual  satisfaction  was  the  want  of  readily  com- 
prehending each  other.  But  I  quite  understood  him  to 
mean  that  everything  in  the  island  was  at  my  service." 

The  Admiral  then  relates  his  showing  him  the  flag 
containing  the  Royal  Arms  of  Spain,  and  also  some  gold 
and  silver  Spanish  coin,  at  all  of  which  the  young  Chief 
appeared  to  marvel  greatly  ;  the  Spaniards,  in  the  naiTOw 
sphere  of  his  comprehension,  could  have  only  come  from 
the  clouds,  to  which  his  idea  of  distant  lands  seemed  na- 
turally to  point.  The  visit  was  concluded  by  tlie  Cacique 
being  landed  in  the  boat  of  the  ship  under  the  military 
honour  of  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the  vSanta  Maria,  a 
compliment  which  astonished  the  Cacique  and  his 
subjects  even  more  than  tlie  first  appearance  of  the 
ships  themselves. 

The  visit,  however,  had  been  all  that  Columbus  could 
have  wished.  lie  had  seen  proof  of  the  amiable  disposition 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  received  with  wel- 
come from  their  Chief  to  the  meanest  among  them,  and  had 
established  that  friendship  with  them  which  he  had  especi- 
ally desired.  The  impression  thus  made  was  just  what  he 
wished,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  as  far 
as  the  power  of  the  Cacique  extended,  the  best  produce 
of  the  island  was  at  his  service.  Even  in  the  all-ab- 
sorbing subject  of  gold,  Columbus  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  inquiries.     An  old  man. 
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whose  appearance  lent  credit  to  his  statements,  asserted 
that  there  were  many  islands  in  the  vicinity,  and  some 
about  a  hmidred  leagues  off,  where  it  was  plentiful ;  one 
of  the  islands  he  was  believed  to  have  said  was  entirely 
composed  of  it,  an  assertion  which  rather  tended  to 
weaken  the  former ;  but  any  intelligence  from  which  the 
presence  of  gold  might  be  inferred,  was  welcomed  with 
avidity. 

Leaving  a  large  cross  erected  in  the  midst  of  this 
settlement,  the  Admiral  departed  from  the  Bay  of  La 
Paz  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Acul  to  the  Eastward.  This 
place  appears  to  have  immediately  won  the  admiration 
of  Columbus  even  still  more  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  draws  from  him  the  following  eulogium,  which  ap- 
pears in  his  Journal.     He  says, — 

"  I  have  now  been  at  sea  twenty-three  years  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  and  have  seen  the  East  and 
the  West.  I  have  known  the  cold  of  the  North  and  the 
heat  of  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  with  all  their  attractive 
scenes ;  but  in  all  those  parts  I  have  never  witnessed  so 
much  perfection  in  harbours  as  there  is  here." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Espanola  and  Cuba  boast 
some  of  the  snuggest  although  not  the  largest  harbours 
in  the  world,  and  the  safety  which  the  Admiral  experi- 
enced in  those  he  visited,  along  with  the  winning  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  entire  submission 
of  the  natives,  who  here  in  particular  had  gained  his 
esteem,  was  indeed  sufficient  to  operate  powerfully  on  a 
mind  well  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  everything.  He 
had  enriched  himself  with  discovery,  the  fame  of  which 
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would  for  ever  be  his ;  the  lands  he  had  discovered  were 
of  inestimable  value,  and  he  might  well  exult  in  con- 
templating them,  their  riches,  and  extent,  in  the  same 
joyful  spirit  as  he  saw  reflected  from  the  faces  of  their 
happy  inhabitants.  Theirs,  too,  was  a  happiness  formed 
after  Nature's  own  model.  No  artificial  want,  no  desire 
for  luxuries  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  no  refinement 
of  enjoyment  was  wanted  by  them ;  the  simple  meal 
satisfied  them,  and  the  merry  dance  formed  their  prin- 
cipal delight.  Such  people  must  have  been  alluded  to 
by  some  poet  when  he  sang, — 

"  In  our  pleasant  native  plains, 
Winged  with  bliss  each  moment  flew, 
Nature  there  inspired  the  strains, 
Simple  as  the  joys  we  knew." 

From  the  new  anchorage,  which  the  Admiral  had  now 
taken,  neither  settlement  nor  native  was  to  be  seen ;  on 
a  boat  being  landed,  however,  a  settlement  was  soon 
discovered  on  the  coast  from  a  neighbouring  height  to 
which  the  Admiral  directed  his  course.  On  approaching 
the  shore  two  natives  were  surprised  on  the  beach,  who 
attempted  to  make  off  immediately.  However  they  were 
soon  stopped,  and  a  mutual  good  understanding  quickly 
established  between  them  and  the  Spaniards.  This 
naturally  led  to  the  same  interchange  of  kindness  that 
had  already  been  established  in  the  Bay  of  La  Paz,  and 
Columbus  finds  the  same  good  feeling  among  these  peo- 
ple as  among  those  he  had  left. 

"  They  give  us,"  he  says,  "  whatever  we  like  to  take 
from  them,  so  generous  are  they;    presenting  us  with 
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their  little  golden  ornaments  with  as  much  readiness  as 
they  would  a  calabash  of  water,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
when  they  do  give  anything  that  they  do  so  with  all 
their  heart."  The  Admiral  remarks  also  that  they  are 
superior  to  the  natives  of  Juana*  (Cuba)  in  their  appear- 
ance;  they  kept  their  women  concealed  from  the  Span- 
iards, but  among  these  there  was  no  such  reserve,  and 
it  was  not  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  to  find 
a  more  generous  and  confiding  race  of  people  than  they 
were. 

Some  canoes  now  made  their  appearance  in  the  bay, 
that  proved  to  have  come  from  a  neighbouring  Chief, 
with  a  messenger  bearing  an  invitation  for  Columbus  to 
visit  him.  The  messenger  and  his  companions  were  well 
received,  and  as  the  Admiral  was  unable  to  comply  im- 
mediately with  the  request,  one  of  his  officers  accompa- 
nied the  messenger  back  with  an  assurance  that  the  Ad- 
miral would  go  and  see  him  as  soon  as  he  could  move  his 
ships.  The  appearance  of  this  party  excited  a  kind  of 
jealousy  among  the  natives  in  the  Bay  of  Acul,  who  even 
renewed  their  attentions  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  them  to  stay.  The  Santa  Maria  was  indeed  fairly 
beset  by  them.  They  came  to  the  ship  in  their  canoes, 
or  swam  out  to  her,  (although  she  lay  a  good  league 
from  the  shore,)  and  went  on  board  at  their  pleasure. 
In  short,  thorough  confidence  and  good  feeling  was  esta- 
blished on  both  sides ;  there  was  nothing  of  reserve,  a 
state  of  things  that  was  just  what  Columbus  desired. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  islands  he  had  disco- 
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vered  Espanola  held  the  highest  place  in  the  Admiral's 
estimation ;  and  no  less  so  the  people  by  whom  it  was 
inhabited,  whose  unreserved  generosity  and  confiding 
behaviour  towards  him  was  well  calculated  to  secure 
his  esteem,  and  to  exalt  them  in  his  opinion  above  their 
countrymen  of  Cuba. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRESENT  AND  INVITATION  TO  OOLUMBCS  FROM  THE  CACIQUE 
GUACANAGARI — GENEROSITY  OF  THE  NATIVES — THE  AD- 
MIRAL CONGRATULATES  THE  SPANISH  SOVEREIGNS  ON  THEIR 
POSSESSIONS — THE  SANTA  MARIA  CONTINUES  HER  VOYAGE 
AND  IS  WRECKED  —  PROMPT  ASSISTANCE  RENDERED  BY 
GUACANAGARI — HIS  SOLICITUDE  FOR  THE  ADMIRAL'S  MIS- 
FORTUNE—THE NATIVES  ASTONISHED  AT  THE  EFFECT  OP 
FIRE-ARMS  —  PROSPECT  OP  A  LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE 
SPANIARDS  REMAINING  IN  THE  ISLAND — INTERCHANGE  OF 
PRESENTS  BETWEEN  GUACANAGARI  AND  COLUMBUS — THE 
SPANIARDS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THEIR  FORT — COLUMBUS  TAKES 
LEAVE  OF  GUACANAGARI. 

GUACANAGARI,  the  Chief  who  had  shown  his  anxiety 
to  see  Columbus  as  he  passed  his  territory,  by  sending 
his  messengers  to  him  beforehand,  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  events  which  follow.  This  guileless  in- 
dividual, fresh  from  Nature's  own  mould,  and  innocent 
of  any  unworthy  design,  as  he  proved  himself  in  liis 
dealing  with  the  Spaniards,  fills  so  prominent  a  place  in 
those  important  matters  now  at  hand,  as  to  claim  a 
special  notice  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  New  World.  Not  that  the  mere  act  of 
inviting  the  Spaniards,  as  he  did,  may  be  of  much  import- 
ance, though  he  sent  presents  to  prove  the  earnestness  of 
his  request,  but  his  behaviour  to  them  when  in  difliculty 
deserves  some  notice,  that  being  a  time  when  it  is  pretty 
well  agreed  real  friends  are  tried.     Columbus  was  intent 
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on  finding  the  almost  golden  islands  of  which  he  had  been 
told,  when  a  canoe  from  this  Chief,  full  of  men,  reached 
the  Santa  Maria.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  little 
progress  which  he  and  his  people  had  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  when  we  find,  that  after  handing 
their  present  up  to  one  of  the  boys  of  the  ship,  they 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  before  they  could 
make  the  real  object  of  their  mission  understood. 

The  present  consisted  of  a  girdle,  which,  in  lieu  of 
tassels,  had  a  mask  attached  to  it  with  two  large  ears,  a 
tongue,  and  a  nose,  of  beaten  gold.  This  was  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  attention ;  but  not  even  the  Admiral's 
captive  natives  could  interpret  the  words  of  the  messen- 
gers, and  it  was  only  by  signs  that  their  real  meaning 
could  be  guessed. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  December  that  this 
took  place,  and,  indeed,  Columbus  was  induced  to  ap- 
propriate Sunday  for  the  visit,  not  from  any  supersti- 
tious motive,  but  for  a  reason  which  well  corresponds 
with  the  character  of  the  Admiral.  Remembering  his 
mission, — the  real  object  for  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Almighty  to  make  his  dis- 
coveries,— that  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  people,  what  better  day  than  Sunday  can  be  devoted, 
he  says  in  his  Journal,  to  the  great  purpose  on  which  he 
was  sent. 

The  Admiral,  as  he  expressed  in  those  mystic  letters 
which  he  had  adopted  for  his  cipher,  and  which  appear 
to  have  vastly  puzzled  his  commentators,  felt  the  full 
force  of  his  extraordinary  position.  In  the  foregoing 
simple  observation  he  gave  evidence  of  the  feeling  which 
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animated  his  conduct  towards  the  people,  to  whom  he 
believed  himself  to  be  the  chosen  messenger,  which  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  events  was  employing  in  the 
work  of  Christianizing  in  the  New  World.  Feeling  the 
force  of  such  a  position,  as  he  evidently  did,  can  we 
wonder  at  that  air  of  deep  and  thoughtful  gravity  which 
he  had  assumed. 

Before  leaving  the  anchorage  Columbus  sent  his  se- 
cretary to  take  leave  of  the  Chief  of  the  settlement.  In 
this  visit  so  great  was  the  desire  displayed  by  the  natives 
to  possess  some  trifling  gift  from  their  visitors,  that  they 
would  give  whatever  they  possessed  to  obtain  some  piece 
of  broken  ware  or  glass,  or  anything  that  was  of  no 
value  whatever.  So  great  was  the  desire  of  these  poor 
creatures  to  have  something  from  people  whom  they 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  skies,  that  the  Admiral 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  requiring  his  men  not 
to  take  anything  from  them  without  payment  in  return. 

The  Chief  received  the  secretary  with  that  kindness 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  to  his  house,  followed  by  a  throng  of  peo- 
ple ;  presented  him  and  his  party  with  refreshment,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  they  returned  on  board,  sent 
various  presents  to  the  Admiral,  among  which  were 
some  pieces  of  gold. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  ship  had  been  surrounded 
by  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes,  each  bringing 
some  present,  consisting  of  bread,  fish,  fresh  water, 
fruit,  and  seeds  in  abundance,  and  a  kind  of  spice,  a 
little  of  which  thrown  into  water  renders  it  a  very  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  beverage. 
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The  weather  permitting  Columbus  to  depart,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  24th  of  December,  the  Santa 
Maria  spread  her  sails  to  the  land  wind  before  sunrise  : 
previous  to  this  the  Admiral,  who  had  been  making  dili- 
gent inquiries  about  gold  on  the  preceding  day,  had  met 
with  a  native  whose  appearance  won  him  as  much  as  hie 
accounts  of  the  mines  to  which  it  was  supposed  he  alluded. 
This  person  had  brought  with  him  a  relative,  and  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Admiral  to  remain  on  board,  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  preparatory  to  their  showing  him  the 
mines.  The  word  Cibao  happening  to  be  mentioned  it  was 
readily  caught  by  Columbus,  who,  converting  it  into  Ci- 
pango,  supposed  it  to  be  another  accidental  confirmation 
of  his  belief  that  he  alluded  to  the  territories  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  which  he  had  always  considered  he 
must  be  very  near.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  and 
filled  with  the  great  importance  of  his  discoveries,  the 
Admii'al  again  addresses  his  Sovereigns  concerning 
them. 

"  Your  Majesties,"  he  says,  "  may  depend  on  it  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  better  disposed  or  kinder 
race  of  people  than  these.  Good  reason  have  you  for 
rejoicing  in  possessing  them,  for  as  soon  as  they  become 
good  Christians,  and  are  instructed  in  the  customs  of 
your  land,  a  better  people  or  a  finer  territory  there  could 
not  be,  and  both  in  such  quantities  as  are  far  beyond 
my  powers  to  say.  And  although  I  have  written  in 
superlative  terms  of  Juana,  which  the  people  call  Cuba, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  it  and  Espanola  as 
there  is  between  night  and  day.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
them  would  say  the  same.     It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see 
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the  towns  there  are  on  this  ishand,  which  they  call 
Bohio,  the  people  of  which  are  singularly  tractable, 
affectionate,  and  full  of  pleasant  words ;  so  unlike  the 
others,  who  use  threatening  language  to  each  other. 
Moreover,  they  are  of  finer  stature,  and  not  negi-oes. 
It  is  true  that  they  paint  themselves,  some  black,  and 
some  red,  and  other  colours,  according  to  taste,  as  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  Their  houses  are  handsome,  and 
their  management  by  a  chief  or  judge,  who  presides 
over  a  whole  town,  is  excellent,  for  they  obey  him  im- 
plicitly, and  treat  him  with  great  respect.  And  de- 
servedly so,  for  they  are  men  of  few  words,  and  very 
careful  of  their  manner,  giving  their  commands  fre- 
quently by  merely  a  wave  of  the  hand,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  understood  and  obeyed  immediately." 

The  Santa  Maria  had  been  threading  her  way  along 
the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Acul  to  the  Eastward,  having 
experienced  those  light  baffling  winds  so  tantalizing 
to  seamen,  who  are  obliged  to  watch  them  as  they 
change ; — now  apparently  steady  from  one  quarter,  then 
dying  away  and  springing  up  in  another,  and  witk  so 
little  strength,  as  to  enable  a  ship  to  make  but  slow 
progress  :  the}^  give  besides  much  trouble,  and  this  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  day's  work  the  Spaniards 
had  experienced,  for  as  each  breeze  succeeded  the  other 
the  ship's  sails  had  to  be  trimmed,  thus  producing 
an  endless  succession  of  hauling  upon  ropes.  The 
navigation  also  was  occasionally  intricate ;  but  the  parts 
that  were  most  dangerous  had  been  seen  from  the  boat 
which  had  conveyed  the  secretary  to  Guacanagari,  and 
the  observation  of  her  crew  was  therefore  of  some  ser- 
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vice  in  piloting  the  ship  through  them.  Thus  the  most 
dangerous  reefs  had  been  avoided  before  night,  when  the 
weather  became  entirely  calm,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  air  to  disturb  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the 
water.  But  it  had  been  a  day  of  fatigue  to  all  on  board 
and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the  Admiral,  whose  anxi- 
ety and  necessary  watchfulness  had  much  tried  his  phy- 
sical strength  since  he  had  left  his  anchorage  oflf  La  Paz  : 
the  quiet  calm  which  had  now  taken  place  leaving  the 
ship  motionless,  as  night  drew  on  the  crew  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  some  rest. 

It  was  near  midnight  on  the  24th  of  December; 
all  was  quiet  and  repose  on  board  the  Santa  Maria ;  the 
Admiral,  wearied  by  watching  on  the  previous  night, 
as  well  as  by  the  toil  of  the  day,  had  retired  to  his 
cabin.  The  seaman  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
helm,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  leave  it,  heedless  of 
his  orders,  abandoned  it  to  the  care  of  a  boy,  who 
equally  regardless  of  the  importance  of  his  trust,  like 
the  rest  of  the  seamen  on  watch,  fell  asleep  also  in  this 
the  fatal  hour,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was 
sealed.  In  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  calm  a  treacher- 
ous current  had  been  at  work,  and  had  drifted  the  Santa 
Maria  upon  a  sand-bank,*  so  gently,  that  even  the  boy  at 
the  helm  knew  nothing  of  it  until,  aroused  by  the  noise  of 
the  sea  pressing  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  he  found 
the  rudder  immoveable,  upon  which  he  immediately  called 
out  lustily  to  his  shipmates.  The  ship  was  now  feeling 
the  full  eifects  of  the  current  as  it  flowed  against  her 

*  Note  XCVIll.  A])i)endix. 
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broadside,  forcing  her  still  further  on  the  bank,  and 
causing  her  to  heel  gradually  over,  thereby  increasing 
her  danger. 

The  Admiral,  with  that  vigorous  rapidity  which  cha- 
racterized him,  was  on  deck  in  an  instant ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  the  catastrophe  was  complete,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  witness  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a  disobedi- 
ence of  his  orders,  and  the  result  of  his  own  absence. 
He  directed  the  ship's  masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  the 
boat  to  be  launched  from  the  poop,  and  the  master  to 
take  it  and  lay  out  an  anchor ;  but  the  boat's  crew, 
instead  of  doing  so,  made  off  with  her,  to  secure  as  they 
supposed  their  own  safety  on  board  the  Nina,  a  short 
distance  off.  There,  it  is  reported,  they  met  with  the 
reception  they  deserved ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  go 
on  board,  and,  with  severe  reprehension,  were  directed 
to  follow  the  boat  of  the  Nifia,  which  had  gone  to  the 
ship  to  give  assistance. 

In  the  meantime  the  Admiral  on  board  had  been 
doing  all  he  could  to  lighten  the  ship,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
her  float;  but  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  She  was  too 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand ;  the  water  had  gained  in 
the  hold,  and  appeared  to  be  falling  with  the  tide  along- 
side ;  finding  how  helpless  was  her  condition,  the  safety 
of  the  crew  became  the  next  consideration;  they 
were  conveyed  in  the  boats  to  the  Nina,  and  thus  the 
Santa  Maria,  Avhich  Columbus  had  hitherto  conducted 
safely  through  every  danger,  was  doomed  to  become  a 
hopeless  wreck.  She  was  not,  however,  abandoned. 
Happily  the  land  wind,  which  had  sprung  up,  as  it  usually 
does,  towards  morning,  enabled  the  Nina  to  lay  by  her 
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under  sail,  keeping  as  near  as  prudence  dictated  to  the 
reef,  of  the  extent  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

The  catastrophe  occurred  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  settlement  of  Guacanagari,  to  whom  the  Ad- 
miral next  sent  two  of  his  principal  officers,  Diego  de 
Arana  and  Pedro  Gutierrez,  with  intelligence  of  what 
had  happened,  and  requesting  assistance.  Never  was 
request  more  readily  complied  with,  and  never  in  the 
first  civilized  countries  were  the  dictates  of  the  most 
unbounded  hospitality  more  promptly  exercised  than  by 
this  excellent  Chief  towards  Columbus  in  this  his  hour 
of  need.  Sympathizing  with  him  even  to  tears,  the 
worthy  chief  gave  immediate  directions  for  some  large 
canoes  to  go  to  the  wreck ;  and  for  the  reception  and 
safe-keeping  of  whatever  could  be  recovered  from  her  he 
assigned  two  unoccupied  houses  of  his  town.  With 
such  timely  and  effectual  assistance  in  addition  to  the 
boats  of  the  Spaniards  the  moveable  contents  of  the 
Santa  Maria  were  readily  landed  in  safety,  and  not  only 
that,  but  placed  in  security  when  on  shore  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather,  for  no  other  harm  was  likely  to 
happen  to  them  among  the  subjects  of  the  worthy  Chief 
Guacanagari. 

Such  behaviour  as  that  of  the  natives  of  Espanola  at 
such  a  period,  might  well  draw  from  Columbus  in  his 
unfortunate  condition  the  warmest  expressions  of  his 
esteem.  Well  might  the  Admiral  say,  when  writing  of 
them,  "  They  are  a  people  who  love  without  dissimula- 
tion ;  covetousness  they  know  not,  they  are  docile  and 
kind-hearted;  they  do  indeed  love  their  neighbour  as 
themselves,  and   their  converse  consists  of  sweet    and 
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pleasant  words  flowing  from  smiling  lips."  But  tliey 
had  not  been  as  yet  contaminated  by  worldly  influence. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  canoes  sent  by  Guacana- 
gari,  everything  was  landed  from  the  unfortunate  wreck 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  and  deposited  in  the 
houses  assigned  by  him  for  the  purpose.  And  as  the 
boats  returned  for  their  several  loads,  this  excellent 
Chief  showed  his  solicitude  for  the  Admiral  not  only  in 
seeing  them  carefully  deposited,  but  sent  to  him  not  to 
give  way  to  sorrow,  for  everytliing  he  had  was  his,  any- 
thing the  island  afforded,  and  if  he  wanted  more  canoes 
he  should  have  them. 

As  the  early  morning  sun  lighted  the  scene  of  tlie  dis- 
aster of  the  preceding  day,  this  amiable  Chief  was  there 
in  the  Nina  sympatliizing  even  to  tears  with  the  Admiral 
on  his  misfortune,  and  offering  everything  he  had  for 
his  consolation.  He  told  him  that  if  the  two  houses 
were  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  should  have  more. 
Indeed  he  had  nothing  but  what  was  at  the  Admiral's 
service.  The  generosity  of  this  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  Chief  knew  no  bounds,  and  his  great  anxiety 
now  was  that  the  Admiral  should  not  be  cast  down  at 
his  misfortune.  Some  canoes  chanced  to  come  to  the 
Nina  with  the  view  of  obtaining  hawk's  bells,  of  which 
the  natives  were  passionately  fond,  offering  pieces  of 
gold  in  exchange  for  them.  The  sight  of  the  gold  gra- 
tified Columlms,  and  Guacanagari  perceiving  that  the 
Admiral's  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  it,  assured 
him,  by  signs,  that  he  knew  where  there  was  plenty  of 
it,  and  that  he  should  have  as  much  as  he  desired. 

After  partaking  of  dinner,  the  Admiral  accompanied 
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Guacanagari  to  his  residence,  where,  in  the  evening,  a 
collation  was  prepared,  consisting  of  several  kinds  of 
yams,  shrimps,  and  game,  and  their  bread,  which  they 
called  cassavi,  some  of  which  was  pointed  out  to  Colum- 
bus on  trees  close  by  the  Chief's  residence.  Guacan- 
agari  had  been  presented  by  Columbus  with  a  shirt  and 
gloves,  which  latter  pleased  him  much.  It  was  ob- 
served that  at  his  meal  he  displayed  a  cleanliness  and 
particular  neatness  in  his  manner  of  feeding  which 
evinced  a  superiority  and  dignity  becoming  his  station, 
and  scarcely  to  have  been  expected.  The  repast  was  by 
no  means  hurried  over,  and  at  its  conclusion  some  herbs 
were  brought  to  him  with  which  he  carefully  rubbed  his 
hands,  another  proof  of  his  refinement.  Allusion  being 
accidentally  made  to  the  Caribs,  who  occasionally  came 
with  bows  and  arrows,  committing  rapine  and  plunder 
among  them,  the  Admiral  made  him  understand,  by 
signs,  that  his  Sovereigns  would  protect  him  and  his 
people  from  them,  and  sent  for  a  Turkish  bow  and  an 
expert  archer  from  among  his  crew  to  show  off  his  dex- 
terity. Guacanagari  and  his  subjects  were  amazed  at  liis 
skill;  but  in  order  still  more  to  surprise  the  island 
Chief  and  his  simple-minded  people,  the  Admiral  had 
directed  a  lombard  gun  and  a  musquetoon  to  be  brought 
that  they  might  see  the  efiects  of  their  shot.  On  the 
first  discharge,  so  great  was  the  dismay  of  the  islanders, 
that  they  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground.  The  report 
of  the  piece  was  unexpected,  and  Columbus  had  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  from  its  effect  that  he  had  inspired 
the  Chief  and  his  people  with  a  profound  veneration  for 
the  power  which  he  possessed  of  defending  them  from 
the  marauding  Caribs. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  Guacanagari  presented 
the  Admiral  with  a  large  mask  and  some  trifling  articles 
in  parts  of  which  were  pieces  of  gold,  To  the  eyes  of 
Colmnbus  this  was  the  first  attraction  at  all  times,  and  it 
was  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  mask  was  found  to 
have  large  pieces  of  the  precious  metal  inserted  for  the 
ears  and  eyes,  as  well  as  the  toys  which  Guacanagari 
had  placed  round  his  neck. 

The  harmony  which  was  now  established  between 
himself  and  his  amiable  friend  Guacanagari,  as  well  as 
the  kind  and  benevolent  treatment  which  he  and  his 
people  received  from  every  one,  cheered  the  spirits  of 
Columbus,  wearied  as  he  had  been  by  constant  watch- 
fulness, and  depressed  by  his  recent  misfortune.  He 
began  to  think  that  the  loss  he  had  sustained  would  after 
all  prove  to  be  for  his  benefit,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  wreck  of  his  ship  at  this  place  was  intended 
by  Providence  in  order  that  he  should  establish  a  set- 
tlement there.  Indeed,  the  same  thoughts  seemed  to 
have  been  entertained  by  his  people,  for  the  little  Nina 
with  her  own  crew  was  ill-calculated  to  receive  on  board 
the  crew  of  Columbus,  consisting  of  about  fifty  persons, 
with  all  the  stores  that  had  been  recovered  from  her, 
and  the  natives  which  the  Admiral  had  carried  off.  The 
forming  a  settlement  to  relieve  the  Nina  seemed  to  be 
the  more  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  Pinta  had 
deserted  him  and  might  even  get  home  before  him. 

Hence  it  seems  to  have  become  the  general  idea  that 
a  portion  of  the  Spaniards  must  remain  on  the  island, 
and  a  letter  of  Columbus  in  his  Journal  accordingly  ex- 
presses these  intentions.     "  There  are  so  many  ad  van- 
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tages  here,"  he  says,  "  that  after  all  the  disaster  which 
has  happened  to  me  will  prove  to  be  a  fortunate  one ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  had  not  the  ship  been  lost  I  should 
never  have  come  here,  for  the  place  where  I  am  is 
within  a  large  bay  (the  Bay  of  Acul)  and  beset  with 
reefs  of  rock.  Nor  if  I  had  wished  to  leave  my  men  in 
these  parts,  should  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  place  so 
desirable  for  them.  Nor  could  I  have  left  them  so  well 
supplied  with  provision  or  ammunition,  or  the  means 
for  their  protection.  Many  of  my  crew  have  been  en- 
treating me  to  leave  them  here,  and  I  have  therefore  de- 
termined that  a  strong  fort  shall  be  constructed  for  them. 
Not  that  such  a  step  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  these  people,  for  those  which  I  have  could 
conquer  the  whole  island,  which  is  larger  than  Portugal, 
and  the  number  of  the  population  is  double  of  that 
country,  but  they  are  all  naked,  unwarlike,  and  without 
any  means  of  defence.  Yet  it  is  right  that  a  fort  should 
be  constructed,  as  the  distance  they  will  be  left  from 
your  Highnesses  is  very  great ;  also  that  these  natives 
may  know  the  extent  of  your  power,  and  that  they  may 
not  only  obey  your  people  from  love,  but  from  fear  also 
of  what  they  can  accomplish.  So  the  fort  shall  be 
built  forthwith,  and  stored  with  provision  and  wine  for 
above  a  year,  and  with  seeds  also.  And  the  boat  of  the 
ship  shall  be  left  with  a  caulker,  a  carpenter,  a  gunner, 
and  a  cooper,  and  as  many  of  the  men  who  may  desire 
to  stay,  and  who  will  thus  have  ample  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  mines  where  gold  is  reported  to  be  found. 
Thus  everything  has  conspired  to  produce  this  result, 
for  when  the  ship  grounded  she  did  it  so  gently  that  it 
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was  scarcely  felt  by  any  one,  nor  was  there  any  wave  or 
wind  to  produce  it." 

Such  w^as  the  substance  of  the  argument  with  whicli 
Columbus  consoled  himself  in  announcing  his  intentions 
to  his  Sovereigns  of  forming  his  first  settlement  in  the 
land  which  he  had  discovered,  a  measure  to  which  the 
loss  of  his  ship,  as  has  been  seen,  entirel}''  gave  rise. 
And  he  also  determined  to  call  it  La  Navidad,  (The  Na- 
tivity,) as  it  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1492,  that  he  was 
wrecked.  Moreover,  in  confirmation  of  the  justness  of 
his  intention,  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  things  should  turn  out  so,  he  adds,  "  but  for  the 
disobedience  of  my  orders  by  the  master  and  crew  in  not 
laying  an  anchor  astern,  the  ship  would  have  been  saved, 
and  we  should  never  have  known  this  land ;  for  we  were 
always  moving  onward,  discovering  as  much  as  we 
could,  and  not  stopping  any  where  except  by  reason  of 
foul  winds.  The  ship,  moreover,  was  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy, and  to  bring  such  a  vessel  from  Palos  was  not 
intended  by  the  Sovereigns,  who  considered  that  one  fit 
for  the  service  for  which  she  was  destined  would  have 
been  provided.  But  this  was  not  done."  The  Admiral 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  subject  by  adding,  that  not 
a  compass  was  lost,  not  a  plank,  nor  a  nail,  for  the  ves- 
sel remained  together,  and  everything  was  safely  landed ; 
and  he  trusted  in  Providence  that  he  should  return  here 
from  Castile  and  find  a  ton  of  gold  collected  in  the  fort, 
along  with  spices  in  such  a  quantity  that  within  three 
years  their  Majesties  might  be  enabled  with  that  supply 
to  achieve  the  capture  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for,  he 
adds,  "  I  protested  to  your  Highnesses  that  all  the  produce 
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of  my  enterprise  should  be  devoted  to  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  your  Highnesses  smiled  at 
my  assertion,  and  were  pleased  to  observe  that  inde- 
pendently of  my  success  such  was  your  desire." 

It  was  thus  that  Columbus  complacently  satisfied 
himself  with  his  plans  and  their  intended  results.  Al- 
though overtaken  by  misfortune  at  the  most  important 
part  of  his  voyage,  deserted  by  one  of  his  vessels,  and 
losing  his  principal  officer  as  he  is  about  to  sail  on  his 
return,  he  yet  finds  consolation  in  the  event ;  it  was  in- 
tended for  his  benefit,  and  he  forms  such  a  plan  in  con- 
sequence as,  should  it  succeed,  would  enable  him  to 
achieve  the  design  which  was  nearest  his  heart,  that  of 
conquering  Jerusalem.  An  admirable  specimen  this  of 
the  vanity  of  man !  He  did  return  indeed,  but  in- 
stead of  a  ton  of  gold  he  found  his  fort  destroyed,  and  not 
one  of  the  people  he  had  left  behind  remaining  alive  to 
tell  the  history  of  those  follies  by  which  they  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  people  who  were  at  war  with  Guacanagari. 

On  the  next  day,  the  27th  of  December,  at  sunrise, 
the  King  visited  Columbus,  who  communicated  to  him 
the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  leaving  behind  some  of 
his  people  for  his  protection,  at  which  Guacanagari  was 
much  pleased.  This  amiable  Chief  told  him  that  he  had 
sent  for  gold,  and  that  he  should  be  covered  with  it  be- 
fore he  sailed.  At  the  same  time  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  Admiral  that  the  Pinta  had  been  seen  in 
an  inlet  near  the  Eastern  Cape  of  the  island,  on  which 
Guacanagari,  at  the  request  of  Columbus,  sent  a  canoe 
with  a  letter  to  Pinzon  requesting  his  return,  and  in- 
forming him  of  the  loss  of  the  Santa  Maria.     In  the 
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meantime  vigorous  measures  were  taken  in  constructing 
tlie  fort,  for  Columbus  had  already  felt  from  the  absence 
of  Pinzon  how  necessary  it  was  to  hasten  his  departure 
for  Spain,  lest  he  should  arrive  before  him  with  tlie  in- 
telligence of  his  discoveries ;  and  his  resolve  was  the 
more  necessary,  when  he  found  that  the  canoe  returned 
without  having  found  the  Pinta. 

The  promise  of  Guacanagari  that  the  Admiral  should 
have  abundance  of  gold,  appeared  to  be  gradually  ful- 
filling, for  piece  after  piece  was  brought  to  him,  and  one 
day  on  landing  as  usual  to  dine  with  Guacanagari,  he 
found  the  Chief  ready  to  receive  him,  and  taking  the 
Admiral  to  his  residence,  he  found  a  carpet  spread  and 
chairs  placed,  in  one  of  which  he  seated  Columbus. 
Then  taking  ofi'  his  crown  he  placed  it  on  the  Admiral's 
head :  on  which  the  Admiral  took  a  handsome  necklace 
from  his  own  neck  and  placed  it  on  that  of  Guacanagari, 
and  happening  to  be  wearing  a  very  handsome  cloak,  he 
also  gave  that  to  the  Chief,  and  sent  for  a  pair  of 
Spanish  boots,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a 
large  silver  ring  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  This 
interchange  of  presents  delighted  Guacanagari,  and  no 
less  so  the  Admiral,  the  Chief  in  the  end  presenting  him 
with  two  large  lumps  of  gold. 

On  the  return  of  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent 
to  look  for  the  Pinta,  the  Indians  who  had  accompanied 
him  spoke  of  gold  they  had  seen  worn  by  the  people  on 
the  islands  they  had  visited ;  and  this  being  reported  to 
Columbus,  he  concluded  that  Guacanagari  took  care  that 
it  should  all  come  to  him,  that  it  might  pass  through  his 
hands  to  the  Admiral. 

R  2 
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Returning  in  the  evening  with  Yanez  Pinzon,  the 
Admiral  deplored  the  absence  of  the  Pinta,  and  expressed 
his  desire  of  leaving  as  soon  as  possible.  Pinzon,  de- 
sirous of  making  the  most  of  their  discoveries,  assured 
the  Admiral  that  he  had  seen  rhubarb  growing  on  an 
island  not  far  distant  from  them,  (Amiga,)  and  obtained 
permission  to  send  and  procure  some.  Although  Colum- 
bus was  nearly  ready  for  his  departure  in  the  Niila,  still 
it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  account  of  the 
rhubarb  was  true,  and  a  boat  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  islet  Amiga,  and  returned  with  a  basketful  of  some 
root,  which  was  preserved  with  much  satisfaction  as  a 
specimen  of  the  island  produce  for  presentation  to  the 
Sovereigns.  Columbus  much  hoped  to  have  found  this 
medicinal  root  among  the  produce  of  the  island,  the 
supply  of  it  coming  always  from  the  East.  Pinzon, 
however,  was  mistaken,  as  the  root  is  entirely  unknown 
as  indigenous  to  America. 

As  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  the  Admiral 
considered  it  would  be  politic  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
the  warlike  capabilities  of  the  Spaniards  whom  he  in- 
tended to  leave  in  possession  of  the  fort.  And  accord- 
ingly, having  landed  to  take  leave  of  Guacanagari,  the 
party  went  through  some  skirmishing  evolutions,  and 
fired  a  lombard  over  the  ship  as  she  lay,  the  shot  (of 
stone)  from  which  went  far  over  her  into  the  sea,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Chief  and  his  people.  They  then 
repaired  to  his  residence,  where  the  officers  who  were  to 
be  left  were  severally  presented  to  Guacanagari.  These 
were  Diego  de  Arana,  Piedro  Gutierez,  and  Rodrigo 
Escovido,  making,  with  the  party  left,  thirty-nine  per- 
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sons,  among  whom  were  the  carpenter,  tlie  caulker  and 
gunner,  the  cooper,  the  doctor,  and  a  tailor,  all  of  whom 
were  besides  accustomed  to  the  sea.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  a  stock  of  biscuit  for  one  year,  as  well  as 
wine,  and  the  boat  of  the  ship,  besides  all  the  mer- 
chandise that  remained,  in  order  that  they  might  ex- 
change it  for  gold,  a  large  store  of  which  by  this  means 
and  by  working  at  mines,  Columbus  expected  to  find 
accumulated  on  his  return.  Guacanagari  evinced  great 
sorrow  at  parting  from  Columbus,  as  if  anticipating  the 
evil  to  come ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  assured  of  the 
protection  he  had  from  the  Caribs  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spaniards.  Had  they  behaved  with  common  discretion, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  been  able  to  resist  their  at- 
tacks; but  no  sooner  had  the  Admiral  departed,  than 
they  gave  way  to  licentious  habits,  quarrelled  among 
each  other,  and  fell  victims  in  the  midst  of  their  ima- 
gined security  to  the  warlike  natives  of  the  interior, 
those  Caribs  of  whom  Guacanagari  lived  in  perpetual 
fear. 

The  Admiral  took  leave  of  his  party,  none  of  whom 
he  was  destined  ever  to  see  alive  again,  and  with  tears 
the  affectionate  Chief  Guacanagari  bade  him  a  reluctant 
farewell.  A  mutual  friendship  on  both  sides  had  been 
established  between  him  and  Columbus.  On  the  part  of 
Guacanagari  a  feeling  of  safety  had  been  established  by 
the  presence  of  the  Admiral.  He  had  observed  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  him  by  his  men,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  look  on  him  as  a  powerful  friend,  the  loss 
of  whom  was  greater  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


COLUMBUS  LEAVES  LA  NAVIDAD  AKD  CONTINUES  HIS  EASTERN 
ROUTE  — IS  REJOINED  BY  THE  PINTA — ANCHORS  IN  THE 
BAY  OF  MONTE  CHRISTI  — CONTINUES  HIS  VOYAGE — AR- 
RIVES IN  THE  BAY  OF  SAMANA — ASTROLOGICAL  PRFDIC- 
TIONS — COLUMBUS  IS  VISITED  BY  A  NATIVE — UNFAVOUR- 
ABLE TERMINATION  OF  A  BARTER  WITH  THE  ISLANDERS — 
THEIR   GENEROUS   CHARACTER — GULF   WEED. 


It  was  not  until  Friday,  the  fourth  of  January,  that 
Coluinbus  was  enabled  to  take  his  departure  from  La 
Navidad,  in  his  only  remaining  vessel  the  little  lateen- 
rigged  Nina,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  island  to  the 
Eastward,  naming  the  remarkable  mountain  called  Monte 
Christi,  and  looking  closely  as  he  proceeded  among  the 
rocky  islets  for  his  truant  companion  the  Pinta.  Land- 
ing on  one  of  these,  he  found  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
fishing  station  by  the  natives.  Here  also  the  Admiral 
recognized  some  coloured  stones,*  similar  to  those  he 
had  observed  at  San  Salvador,  and  which  he  considered 
well  adapted  for  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  he  alludes  in 
his  Journal  to  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  shore, 

*  Note  XCIX. 
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backed  by  a  series  of  hills  gTadually  rising  above  each 
other,  as  their  distance  from  it  increased,  with  a  range 
of  magnificent  mountains  beyond  them  curving  away 
to  the  South-East,  that  reminded  him  of  the  Sierra  of 
Cordova. 

Leaving  his  anchorage  here  the  next  morning,  the 
Admiral  continued  to  the  Eastward ;  but  at  noon  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  the  wind  setting  dead  against 
him,  and  blowing  a  strong  breeze.  As  a  compensation, 
however,  for  this,  his  lost  companion  the  Pinta  was  at 
hand.  The  look  out  man  aloft,  whose  eye  was  ever  on 
the  watch  for  rocks  while  the  vessel  was  under  sail,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  secret  of  that  safety  which 
had  attended  Columbus  on  many  a  former  occasion, 
reported  the  Pinta  coming  down  to  them  under  all  sail. 
On  wliich  the  Admiral  lay  by,  and  as  she  neared  they 
both  stood  in  shore,  and  took  up  an  anchorage  under 
Monte  Christi.  He  had  severely  felt  the  absence  of  this 
vessel,  lamenting  that  he  was  thereby  prevented  from 
closing  with  the  island  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
He  could  no  longer  explore  the  bays,  or  approach  boldly 
the  salient  points  of  the  shore  as  he  sailed  past  them, 
since  to  do  so  without  the  presence  of  a  companion 
would  be  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  on  some  treacherous 
rock  that  might  lie  in  his  way.  And  thus  the  Admiral, 
cautious  as  he  always  had  been,  was  compelled  to  be 
still  more  so  now,  and  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the 
shore. 

Alonzo  Pinzon  soon  made  his  appearance  on  board 
the  Nina,  and  offered  various  excuses  for  having  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  Admiral,  who  was  sufficiently 
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aware  of  the  nature  of  Lis  position  to  see  the  policy  of 
dissimulating  his  real  sentiments.  The  Pinzons  had 
largely  contributed  to  the  adventure,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  crews,  and  no  one  knew  better  than 
Columbus  the  propriety  of  not  exercising  an  authority 
which  he  might  not  be  able  to  support.  He  was  there- 
fore contented  to  receive  the  assurances  of  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon  that  he  had  left  him  against  his  inclination,  although 
he  knew  that  Pinzon  was  not  sorry  to  avail  himself  of 
the  superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  Pinta  to  reach  an 
island  of  Avhich  he  had  received  infonnation  concerning 
the  gold  that  was  to  be  found  there  from  an  Indian  who 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Columbus.  Pinzon  soon  informed 
the  Admiral  that  the  account  of  the  Indian  was  not  correct, 
adding  that  he  went  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Espanola 
and  had  stopped  about  fifteen  leagues  from  La  Navidad, 
and  had  left  his  anchorage  when  the  canoe  from  Gua- 
canagari  had  come  after  him :  that  he  had  learnt  that 
beyond  the  island  of  Juana  there  was  another  large  one 
said  to  abound  in  gold,  and  called  by  the  natives  "  Ja- 
maye  (Jamaica). 

The  Pinta  underwent  a  refit  in  the  Bay  of  Monte 
Christi,  where  the  two  vessels  had  anchored  near  the  Rio 
del  Oro,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Columbus,  who  men- 
tions it  as  being  scarcely  so  large  as  the  Guadalquivir  at 
Cordoba. 

The  days  of  mermaids*  are  gone  by,  but  in  relating 
the  progress  of  Columbus  from  his  own  notes,  in  this 
first  voyage,  the  circumstance  of  seeing  three  that  ap- 

*   Note  C.  Appendix. 
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pears  iu  liis  Journal  must  be  duly  noticed  here.  Coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  navigation  were  these  Sirens 
of  the  sea,  whose  earliest  legendary  haunt  was  the  classic 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  Columbus  was 
accustomed,  and  from  whence  he  might  have  derived 
the  belief  in  their  existence.  We  must  not  omit  however 
to  do  our  Admiral  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  mermaids  by  any  means  so  handsome  as 
they  had  been  represented  to  him. 

At  midnight  of  the  9th  of  January  Columbus  made 
sail  from  the  Bay  of  Monte  Christi,  having  replenished 
his  stock  of  water  from  the  Rio  del  Oro,  and  continued 
coasting  the  island  to  the  East-North-East,  with  some- 
what more  confidence  than  when  he  sailed  from  La  Na- 
vidad.  Monte  de  Plata,  another  conspicuous  mountain, 
received  its  name  from  its  summit  being  covered  with  a 
few  fleecy  white  clouds,  wearing  the  appearance  of  a 
sheet  of  silver.  The  two  vessels  made  good  progress  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  Columbus  being  desirous  of 
returning  to  Spain,  they  continued  their  Eastern  route, 
and  on  the  following  day  made  the  land  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Samana.  A  remarkably  bold 
headland,  which  terminates  a  series  of  lofty  hills,  was 
named  El  Cabo  Enamorado,  and  as  they  passed  round 
it  the  spacious  Bay  of  Samana  opened,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  vessels  came  to  an  anchor. 

A  boat  was  sent  in  to  look  for  water  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  natives  if  any  could  be  found.  They  had 
observed  the  vessels,  but  as  the  boat  approached  the 
shore  had  concealed  themselves.  Meanwhile  Columbus 
was  speculating  whether  the   peninsula  he  had  sailed 
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along  was  an  island,  as  the  land  being  very  low  at  the 
western  end  of  it,  gave  it  much  that  appearance.  But 
he  had  another  motive  in  seeking  a  harbour  now,  for  it 
appears  by  his  Journal  that  he  was  anticipating  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  Jupiter 
and  the  conjunction  of  Mercury,  from  which,  by  the 
rules  of  astrology,  he  was  led  to  expect  violent  gales  of 
wind  in  the  old  world !  And  as  everything  was  new  and 
as  yet  unknown  concerning  these  matters  in  the  new 
world,  the  Admiral  evinced  his  usual  sagacity  in  making 
for  a  harbour  in  case  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers 
should  prove  true.  The  circumstance  serves  to  show 
the  prudence  and  forethought  of  the  Admiral,  and  to 
justify  his  choice  of  the  locality,  for  although  the  an- 
chorage at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  open  and  exposed, 
he  would  have  found  ample  shelter  further  in  had  he 
required  it.  To  such  foresight  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  Columbus  may  be  attributed  the  safe  return  of 
his  two  vessels,  considering  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  continually  exposed  in  an  unknown  navigation, 
and  from  the  severities  of  weather  which  they  had  often 
to  encounter. 

On  the  next  day  the  boat  was  sent  to  a  fine  beach 
near  the  vessel  in  quest  of  vegetables.  On  reaching  the 
shore  a  far  different  reception  awaited  the  crew  to  any 
that  they  had  hitherto  experienced.  In  the  other  islands 
which  they  had  visited,  they  were  welcomed  without 
suspicion,  and  allowed  to  do  what  they  pleased.  But 
here  the  case  proved  different.  The  shore,  which,  as 
they  approached  it,  appeared  to  be  unoccupied  by 
natives,  was    suddenly  thronged   b}-  them  when    they 
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lauded.  They  had  concealed  themselves,  and  were 
ready  for  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  which  they  never 
imagined,  with  l)ows  bent  and  arrows  ready  on  the 
string. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  although  armed,  resorted  to 
peaceable  manoeuvring,  and  a  parley  was  established  ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  little  trading  for  some  of  the 
bows  and  arrows  that  had  been  so  threatening,  and  one 
native  had  even  the  courage  to  trust  himself  to  be 
taken  on  board  to  see  the  Admiral.  He  was  of  course 
kindly  received,  for  Columbus  well  knew  the  good 
effects  of  first  impressions,  and  accordingly  treated 
him  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  manner.  He  was 
immediately  presented  with  something  to  eat,  and 
pieces  of  green  and  red  cloth,  as  well  as  some  beads 
were  given  to  him.  His  bearing  was  bold  and  con- 
fiding, as  might  be  expected  from  one  Avho  had  thus 
placed  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  strangers. 
Like  his  companions  on  shore,  his  person  w^as  painted 
black,  the  cheeks  also ;  and  he  wore  a  head-dress  of  par- 
rot's feathers,  from  which  depended  behind,  gracefully 
tied  together,  a  large  quantity  of  hair.  Information 
was  obtained  from  him  concerning  gold,  naturally  the 
first  inquiry,  of  which  he  gave  great  hopes.  The  Ad- 
miral supposing  him  to  be  a  Carib  Indian,  made  in- 
quiries concerning  those  people,  and  learnt  that  they 
came  from  islands  in  the  South-East,  and  occasionally 
visited  them  for  plunder,  devouring  the  captives  which 
they  carried  off.  In  some  places  the  Admiral  had 
found  they  were  called  Caniba  and  in  others  Carib. 
With  the  assurance  from  the  Admiral  that  all  the  gold 
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would  be  purchased  that  he  or  his  companions  would 
bring  to  the  Nina,  the  boat  conveyed  him  to  the  shore. 

On  arriving  at  the  beach,  some  scores  of  the  natives, 
who  had  been  on  the  watch,  were  seen  concealed  behind 
some  trees,  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  Spaniards, 
each  carrying  a  bow  ready  for  use ;  but  by  signs  they 
were  induced  to  lay  them  aside,  and  a  barter  commenced 
as  before  in  compliance  with  the  express  desire  of  the 
Admiral.  They  had  been  well  cautioned  by  him  against 
surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  against  giving  offence. 
A  little  traffic  for  arrows  was  then  commenced,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  Indians  seized  their  bows  and  threatened  the 
Spaniards  with  their  arrows  on  the  string  ready  for  dis- 
charge. Seeing  their  determined  attitude,  the  Spaniards 
rushed  on  them,  on  which  the  Indians  turned  and  fled ; 
one  having  received  a  wound  from  a  Spanish  knife  be  • 
hind,  and  another  in  the  breast, — and  thus  was  the  first 
blood  shed  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World.  The 
Spaniards  mustered  seven  and  the  Indians  about  three 
or  four  times  that  number ;  but  they  fled  as  fast  as  they 
could,  leaving  behind  them  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
thus  the  affair  ended ;  the  pilot,  who  had  charge  of  the 
boat,  not  permitting  his  people  to  follow  them. 

On  reaching  their  ship  the  Spaniards  made  out  the 
Indians  to  be  the  aggressors,  and  they  were  at  once 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Caribs,  of  whose  ferocious 
character  Columbus  had  been  already  informed.  It 
seems  likely  that  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  course 
of  the  barter  that  had  been  going  forward  might  have 
led  the  Spaniards  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  patience 
of  the  natives,  who  were  not  a  people  to  be  thus  treated, 
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when  all  further  dealings  were  thus  suddenly  broken  off. 
Notwithstanding  this  outbreak,  a  party  of  these  Indians 
went  on  board  the  Niila  the  next  day,  thus  evincing  a 
boldness  of  character  along  with  a  generosity  of  dispo- 
sition that  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides  was  quickly  esta- 
blished by  means  of  kind  words  and  presents.  The 
bows  used  by  them  proved  to  be  very  strong,  and  the 
arrows,  which  they  discharged  with  considerable  force, 
were  about  a  yard  long,  very  straight,  and  armed  at  the 
end  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  pointed  or  terminated  by 
the  tooth  of  a  fish. 

The  visitors  were  served  with  plenty  of  biscuit  and 
honey,  and  each  of  them,  as  well  as  their  Chief  who 
had  accompanied  them,  was  presented  with  some  red 
cloth.  In  return  for  this,  they  promised  to  bring  gold, 
an  abundance  of  which  they  said  was  to  be  obtained  in 
Carib  and  Mantinimo,  after  a  short  interview  they  were 
landed.  The  former  place  was  understood  by  Columbus 
to  signify  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  eastward ; 
but  as  the  people  there  were  stated  to  be  cannibals,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  island  could  be 
seen  from  Sam  ana,  off  which  Columbus  was  at  anchor, 
and  he  determined  to  pay  it  a  visit,  as  it  lay  in  his 
way. 

As  to  Mantinimo,  it  was  reported,  as  well  as  could  be 
made  out,  to  be  inhabited  only  by  women ;  but  so  ab- 
surd a  statement  could  only  be  credited  by  one  already 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case;  for  as  Columbus  had  read  such  an  account  in  the 
travels    of   the   celebrated    Marco    Polo,   lie  was  quite 
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ready  to  receive  the  story,  especially  as  it  confirmed  his 
opinion  that  he  was  near  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Khan. 

The  next  day  a  boat  was  sent  ashore,  and  faithful  to 
the  promise  that  had  been  made,  the  king  though  not 
himself  present  had  sent  his  crown  of  gold  to  Columbus, 
and  many  of  the  natives  brought  cotton,  as  well  as 
bread  and  bows  and  arrows,  for  barter,  and  the  same 
friendly  dealing  went  on  as  before.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  four  fine  young  natives  went  ofi*  in  the  boat, 
and  gave  the  Admiral  so  good  an  account  of  the  islands 
to  the  eastward,  that  he  seems  to  have  soon  determined 
on  keeping  them  on  board,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
taking  them,  but  in  reality  to  carry  them  off  to  Spain 
as  good  specimens  of  the  Caribs ! 

It  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  visits  to  the 
shore  that  abundance  of  cotton  was  grown  on  the  island, 
and  that  gold  and  copper  were  also  plentiful.  The  Ad- 
miral notices  in  his  Journal  the  abundance  of  weed  that 
he  found  in  the  bay,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  met 
on  his  outward  voyage ;  from  which  circumstance  he 
draws  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  these  islands 
must  be  less  than  400  leagues  from  the  Canaries ;  but 
is  of  opinion  that  the  weed  grows  on  banks  under  water. 
The  place  of  the  origin  of  the  Gulf  weed  has  long  re- 
mained a  question  among  naturalists ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  more  likely  to  be  carried  away  from  the  shores  of 
the  islands  and  cays  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  force  of 
the  equatorial  current  than  to  be  carried  there  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  it.  The  opinion  of  Columbus  con- 
cerning the  distance  of  the  island  from  the  Canaries, 
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is  another  instance  of  the  vagne  and  uncertain  mode 
of  reckoning  in  those  early  days  of  navigation,  that 
distance  being  about  1000  instead  of  400  leagues  as  he 
considered  it,  at  least  so  it  is  stated  in  his  Journal ;  but 
Columbus  has  in  all  probability  been  misrepresented 
here. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


COLUMBUS  ABANDONS  FURTHER  DISCOVERY  AND  MAKES  SAIL  TO 
THE  NORTHWARD  TO  RETURN  TO  SPAIN — DELAYED  BY  THE 
BA.D  SAILING  OF  THE  PINTA — EARLY  AND  MODERN  MODES 
OF  NAVIGATION — THE  SHIPS  EXPERIENCE  BAD  WEATHER — 
A  PILGRIMAGE  PROMISED — A  NAUTICAL  LOTTERY — SERIOUS 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  THREATENED  LOSS  OF  THE  VESSELS  — 
THE  SCHEME  OF  COMMITTING  INFORMATION  TO  THE  CARE 
OF  THE  WAVES  FIRST  ADOPTED  BY  COLUMBUS. 


On  the  following  day,  the  16th  of  January,  once 
more  the  little  vessels  tripped  their  anchors,  and  made 
sail  from  the  island  with  the  land  breeze  of  the  early 
morning,  Columbus  having  named  the  bay  in  which  he 
had  anchored,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  with  the  na- 
tives. El  Golfo  de  las  Flechas.  The  Admiral  directed 
his  course  to  the  Northward  of  East,  with  the  view  of 
approaching  the  Carib  Isle,  the  people  of  which  it  ap- 
peared were  held  in  great  terror  among  the  other  islands. 
Their  canoes  were  said  to  be  so  numerous  and  large 
that  they  overran  the  sea,  and  the  people  so  ferocious 
that  they  devoured  their  prisoners.  Having  sailed  sixty- 
four  miles,  they  found  they  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  island,  as  it  was  pointed  to  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  course  was  shaped  for  it.     The  vessels  had  run  about 
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two  leagues  on  this  course,  when  the  wind  freshened  up 
against  them,  and  being  fair  for  the  Northward  and 
Eastward,  allowed  them  to  shape  their  course  for  Spain. 
The  further  exploration  of  the  island  was  therefore  finally 
abandoned,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  crews  of  both 
the  vessels.  The  Admiral  indeed  had  been  induced  to 
adopt  this  measure  from  certain  unequivocal  signs  of  dis- 
approbation amongst  them.  He  knew  moreover  that  the 
vessels  had  been  found  to  be  in  a  very  leaky  condition 
while  in  the  bay  they  had  just  left,  and  had  required  all 
the  attention  that  could  be  given  to  their  defects.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  prospect  of  another  tedious  delay 
among  the  islands  was  by  no  means  palatable.  The 
Admiral,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  was  well  aware 
of  his  peculiar  position.  The  loss  of  his  ship  had  weak- 
ened his  power,  and  considering  the  relation  of  the  Pin- 
zons  in  respect  to  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 
the  crews  towards  them,  along  with  the  leaky  condition 
of  the  vessels  themselves,  it  was  wise  not  to  try  their 
powers  of  endurance  further,  but  better  to  shape  a 
course  at  once  for  Spain ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
steered  North-East  by  East,  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  fine 
weather. 

There  were  some,  however,  with  Columbus  who  could 
scarcely  share  in  the  joy  produced  by  this  change  in  the 
vessel's  course,  which,  instead  of  taking  them  to  Porto 
Rico,  was  to  transport  them  far  from  their  homes  by  a  tedi- 
ous and  to  them  distressing  voyage.  The  Indian  prisoners 
pointed  in  vain  to  the  island  as  the  vessels  left  it,  and 
although  the  intention  of  the  Admiral  to  take  them  to 
Europe   might   be  unknown  to  them,  their  immediate 
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hopes  of  escape  were  now  at  an  end.  Instead  of  this, 
a  voyage  of  endurance  and  suffering  was  before  them  of 
which  they  could  have  no  conception,  and  this  too  in  a 
small  leaky  vessel,  rendering  their  privations  still  more 
severe.  Columbus  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their 
professed  knowledge  of  the  pilotage ;  and  although  the 
various  islands  they  reported  were  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  South- East,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  had  good 
reasons  for  steering  homewards.  Such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  on  board  the  Niiia ;  one  party  rejoicing  and  an- 
other deploring  their  condition,  when  the  last  cape  of 
the  newly  discovered  world,  called  by  Columbus  Cape 
San  Theramo,  was  lost  to  view,  bearing  West,  sixteen 
leagues. 

The  Admiral  now  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
North-East,  by  which  course  the  progress  of  a  few  days 
was  marked  by  a  decided  change  of  climate  and  longer 
nights.  On  the  23rd,  when  four  or  five  degrees  to  the 
South-East  of  Bermuda,  the  vessels  were  becalmed, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  Indians  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  bath,  from  which  they  had  been  long  de- 
barred. The  sailing  of  the  Pinta,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  good,  now  proved  a  source  of  delay,  as  she  could 
not  keep  up  with  her  consort  the  Nina.  From  the  defec- 
tiveness of  her  mizen-mast  she  was  unable  to  carry  sail 
on  it,  which,  when  sailing  by  the  wind,  is  well  known  by 
seamen  to  be  very  necessary.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  she  was  leewardly,  and  lost  all  her  former 
good  character,  the  Admiral  having  frequently  to  wait 
for  her.  The  circumstance  vexed  Columbus,  who  was 
so  anxious  to  get  forward,  and  occasioned  the  observation 
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ill  liis  Journal,  that  he  woukl  have  done  better  in  re- 
placing his  mizen-mast  with  a  new  one,  when  he  left 
him,  instead  of  filling  his  ship  with  gold.  The  remark 
was  very  just.  The  Admiral,  among  other  troubles,  must 
have  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  managing  the  second 
in  command,  owing  to  his  peculiar  position  in  reference 
to  the  voyage. 

The  vessels  notwithstanding  made  very  fair  progress 
to  the  North-East.  On  the  3rd  of  February  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  Pole-star  was  about  as  high  as  it  was 
usually  seen  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  although  there  was 
too  much  motion  in  the  vessel  from  the  boisterous  state 
of  the  sea  to  permit  Columbus  to  use  his  astrolabe. 
But  the  apparent  height  of  the  star  was  suflScient  to 
authorize  Columbus  to  alter  the  vessels'  course  to  the 
Eastward,  The  uninitiated  sailor  may  thus  see  by  what 
simple  means  navigation  can  be  effected  ;  but  will  won- 
der, perhaps,  why  this  was  so.  The  pole-star  is  one  of 
the  seaman's  best  friends,  and  was  more  particularly  so 
in  ancient  times  than  in  modern,  when  the  principal 
stars  were  not  so  well  known  to  him  as  they  are  now. 
At  all  times  when  he  could  measure  the  altitude  of  the 
pole-star,  he  knew  his  latitude  sufficiently  correct  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  in  his  day.  It  is  thus  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  leaves  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  to 
profit  by  his  powers  of  reason.  To  common  observation 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  are  subjects  of  perpetual 
admiration  and  wonder.  But  to  the  seaman  they  are 
more  than  this.  They  are  the  means  by  which  a  muni- 
ficent Creator  enables  him  to  know  his  position  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  when  he  has  no  land  to  guide  him, 
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and  enables  him  to  make  his  way  direct  to  his  desired 
haven.  It  has  been  said  that  the  invention  of  the  astro- 
labe was  one  of  the  inciting  causes  that  urged  Columbus 
to  make  his  voyage,  as  it  afforded  him  the  means  of  ob- 
taining astronomical  observations.  But  we  here  see  how 
little  this  availed  him.  The  height  of  the  well  known 
star  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  that  when  they  had  seen 
it  at  home,  and  their  latitude  must  therefore  be  the 
same.  The  nautical  reader,  who  is  at  home  with  these 
matters,  will  here  perceive  the  method  adopted  by  the 
navigators  of  the  distant  period  of  Columbus  in  making 
a  passage.  Th€  Admiral  had  run  through  the  Trades, 
and  attained  the  latitude  of  his  destination,  which  he 
knew  by  the  appearance  of  the  height  of  the  pole-star, 
and  he  immediately  shapes  his  course  to  run  down  his 
longitude.  The  same  method  as  that  adopted  by  Co- 
lumbus is  frequently  followed  even  in  modem  times. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  pilots  considered  the  ves- 
sels were  to  the  South  of  the  Azores,  with  Madeira  to 
the  East  of  them ;  and  on  the  10th  they  believed  that 
they  had  passed  the  island;  but  Columbus  disagreed 
with  them  by  a  hundred  leagues,  and  made  the  island  of 
Flores,  one  of  the  Western  islands  of  the  Azores,  to  be 
then  due  North  of  them.  They  were  now,  however,  in 
a  part  of  the  Atlantic  celebrated  for  its  stormy  character, 
and  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  bad  weather  might  be 
expected.  The  wind  had  been  gradually  increasing,  and 
on  the  14th  the  ships  were  overtaken  by  one  of  those 
severe  storms  so  common  in  that  part,  before  which  they 
began  to  run  to  the  North-east,  and  in  the  night  which 
followed,  notwithstanding  the  signal  lights  of  the  Admi- 
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ral  which  the  Pinta  had  answered,  the  two  vessels  parted 
company,  she  was  no  where  to  be  seen  by  the  Admiral  in 
the  morning.  A  cross  sea  was  up,  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  little  Niiia.  The  storm  continued  with 
unabated  fury  through  the  day,  and  the  Admiral  became 
apprehensive  that  his  diminutive  barque,  shattered  as 
she  was  and  leaky  withal,  could  not  possibly  survive  it. 
She  moreover  required  ballast,  which  the  Admiral  in- 
tended to  have  taken  on  board  at  the  island  of  Mugeres, 
(Porto  Rico,)  for  she  had  now  become  considerably 
lightened  by  the  consumption  of  provision  and  water. 
In  the  fine  weather  experienced  among  the  islands,  such 
a  state  of  things  was  of  little  consequence.  But  in  the 
boisterous  Atlantic,  and  in  the  storm  that  was  now 
raging,  the  matter  was  different ;  the  light  condition 
of  the  vessel  increased  her  danger. 

In  this  very  serious  condition,  aid  was  implored  from 
above  ;  and  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  Providence,  a  vow 
was  made  that  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  surviving  the 
storm,  a  pilgrimage  in  honour  of  Santa  Maria  de  Guada- 
lupe (with  a  taper  formed  of  five  pounds  of  wax)  should 
be  made  at  the  first  land  where  they  might  an-ive. 
The  Admiral  then  directed  as  many  beans  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  a  hat  as  there  were  persons  in  the  vessel,  on  one  of 
which  a  cross  was  marked  with  a  knife.  Each  person 
then  was  to  take  a  bean  from  the  hat,  and  he  who  drew 
the  marked  bean  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  expense 
of  the  pilgrimage.  The  first  person  who  drew  a  bean 
was  the  Admiral  himself,  and  as  it  proved  to  be  the 
marked  bean,  he  immediately  took  on  himself  tlie  obli- 
gation which  had  been  imposed. 
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The  nautical  reader  will  perhaps  recognize  in  this 
curious  proceeding  the  well  known  vegetable,  with 
which  he  may  have  been  well  acquainted  in  tropical 
climates,  commonly  called  calavanzas:  but  perhaps  is 
not  aware  that  it  had  ever  been  employed  for  the  above 
purpose  by  Columbus.  The  fact  is  curious,  and  affords 
an  instance  of  the  simple  means  that  are  used  to  effect 
an  important  purpose  on  momentous  occasions. 

There  was  another  similar  process  to  be  performed  for 
another  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Maria  de  Loreto,  which  fell 
to  one  of  the  seamen  of  St.  Mary's,  named  Pedro  de 
Villa,  and  of  which  the  Admiral  relieved  him  by  taking  it 
on  himself.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  same  operation 
had  to  be  performed  to  determine  who  should  watch  a 
whole  day  and  night  and  say  a  mass  in  honour  of  Santa 
Clara  de  Moguer ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  as  an  ex- 
traordinary dispensation  of  Providence,  that  these  lots 
should  successively  fall  on  Columbus  in  punishment 
for  having  brought  away  from  their  homes  the  Indians 
which  he  had  on  board.  These  ceremonies  being  con- 
cluded, it  was  decided,  that  should  the  vessel  outlive  the 
storm  that  was  raging,  they  would  all  walk  in  procession 
in  their  shirts  to  any  chapel  they  could  find  that  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Vii'gin. 

The  reader  who  has  experienced  a  storm  in  the  At- 
lantic, when  even  large  ships  have  lost  sight  of  each 
other  in  the  trough  of  the  wave,  may  picture  to  himself 
the  condition  of  those  on  board  the  little  old  fashioned 
crazy  barque  in  which  these  ceremonies  were  going  for- 
ward. The  seaman  will  marvel  that  such  a  vessel  could 
outlive  the  storm,  and  will  readily  give  that  credit  to 
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Columbus  for   good  seamanship  to  which   he  was  en- 
titled. 

The  Admiral  had  now  recourse  to  filling  his  casks 
with  salt  water  for  ballast,  and  made  the  best  he  could 
of  his  difficulties.  He  moreover  proceeded  to  commit  to 
paper  as  well  as  he  could  the  reasons  on  which  he 
founded  all  his  hopes  that  a  merciful  Providence  would 
not  allow  the  vessel  to  perish  in  the  storm.  First,  she 
was  the  bearer  of  the  most  important  intelligence  in  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  securing  large  possessions  to 
his  Sovereigns,  of  which  he  had  ample  proof  in  the 
Indians  he  had  on  board.  And  when  he  reflected  on  the 
dangers  which  he  had  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence  he  had  surmounted,  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  lives 
of  the  numerous  persons  he  had  on  board,  who  looked 
to  him  for  their  safety,  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  same  Power  which  had  preserved  him  hitherto, 
which  had  protected  him  through  all  his  troubles  in 
Castile,  which  had  ministered  to  all  his  wants,  and  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  to  his  voyage 
now  so  nearly  concluded,  would  forsake  him  in  this  hour 
of  danger!  He  recalled,  moreover,  the  scenes  of  his 
outward  voyage,  when  his  crew  were  ready  to  take  re- 
venge on  him  in  their  disappointment,  and  when  he  was 
saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Providence,  who  had 
shown  him  so  many  mercies,  and  therefore  attributed  all 
his  fears  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  a  merciful  Saviour. 
All  these  considerations  occupied  the  mind  of  Columbus 
while  the  gale  was  yet  furiously  raging.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  his  Journal  as  pressing  heavily  on  his  spirits, 
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and  were  aggravated  when  he  reflected  on  the  forlorn 
condition  of  his  two  sons  at  Cordova,  who  in  the  case  of 
his  death  would  be  left  orphans  on  the  world,  while  the  So- 
vereigns would  be  ignorant  of  the  services  which  their  father 
had  rendered  to  them  and  the  great  cause  of  Christianity. 
Such  were  the  distressing  reflections  which  oppressed 
the  mind  of  Columbus  during  the  two  days  in  which  the 
gale  continued.  Under  the  influence  of  these  and  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  only  chance  left  him  of  making 
known  his  discoveries  in  case  the  vessel  should  founder, 
he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  its  kind  on  record,  a  modification  of  which  has  become 
commonly  adopted  since,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Bottle 
Chart  of  the  Atlantic,  published  in  the  "  Nautical  Ma- 
gazine "  for  November,  1852.  He  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
parchment  the  principal  particulars  of  his  voyage  and  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  and  enveloping  it  in  a  cake  of 
wax,  he  placed  it  in  a  barrel,  and  closing  it  so  that  the 
water  should  not  enter,  committed  it  to  the  waves.  It  is 
related  that  the  whole  of  this  process  was  performed  en- 
tirely by  himself,  the  crew  considering  the  Admiral  to  be 
thus  alone  engaged  in  some  mysterious  ceremony  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted.  The  circumstance  has 
suggested  the  following  lines,  after  those  of  the  Spanish 
poet  Valdes,  given  by  Navarre te. 

See  the  bold  Chieftain  by  the  helm  reclined ; 
What  anxious  thoughts  are  passing  in  his  mind  ! 
Wearied  and  weather-worn,  yet  not  in  vain, 
He  calmly  contemplates  the  foam-clad  main  : 
The  storm  may  rage,  the  angry  billows  roar, 
He  dreams  of  children,  home,  his  friends,  yet  more 
Than  these,  the  new  discovered  shore  ! 
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Shall  all  be  lost  engulfed  in  depths  below  ? 
No  tidings  of  that  shore  to  Europe  go  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven !  and,  oh,  let  Colon's  name, 
With  these  glad  tidings,  yet  be  borne  to  Spain  ! 
Prosper  my  work,  oh  Lord  !     Let  nations  rest 
Assured  that  nations  wait  them  in  the  West ! 
Such  were  his  hopes,  perhaps,  in  prayer  expressed. 

Traced  on  a  scroll,  his  simple  story  told, 
Is  then  encased  in  wax  with  careful  fold  ; 
Next  in  a  friendly  cask  is  well  confined, 
Then  to  the  waves  and  raging  sea  consigned : 
Go,  simple  tale;  go,  seek  the  dangerous  shore; 
For  there  thine  author  may  be  seen  no  more  ! 

The  work  complete,  the  crew  apart  had  viewed 

The  solemn  act,  with  feelings  well  subdued  : 

"  Our  Chief  invokes  the  aid  of  Secret  Power 

To  save  us  from  the  perils  of  this  hour :" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  each  to  each  expressed 

As  each  now  waited  his  eternal  rest ! 

His  care  and  pains,  however,  were  unnecessary.  The 
document  so  cautiously  committed  to  the  waves  never 
reappeared;  indeed  it  would  never  have  been  more 
thought  of  had  it  not  a  few  years  ago  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  a  joke  to  some  facetious  navigator  by  whom  it  was 
purported  to  be  found.  Nor  was  it  likely  it  should  be  seen 
again,  for  certain  well  known  currents  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  intended  by  Columbus, 
would  more  probably  have  consigned  it  to  oblivion  some- 
where among  the  Azores,  or  have  carried  it  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  those  shores  which  he  had  left  in  the  West  In- 
dies,* after  a  drift  to  the  Southward. 

Happily  for  the  half  drowned  crew  of  the  storm-driven 
barque,  the  heart  of  the  gale  was  broken,  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  the  14th  of  February,  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  so  much  reduced  that  they  were  enabled  to  make 
sail  on  her.  The  next  day,  to  the  joy  of  all  on  board, 
land  was  descried,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  pilots 
to  be  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  The  Admiral,  however,  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  them,  being  satisfied  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Azores,  from  which  they  were  now  about  five 
leagues.  The  wind,  which  had  been  fair  for  nearing  it, 
now  shifted  to  the  North-East,  dead  against  them ;  and, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  Admiral,  who  was  per- 
petually on  the  watch,  the  little  Nina  was  much  dis- 
tressed by  a  heavy  cross  sea,  which  is  the  most  trying 
that  seamen  can  endure,  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
for  two  days  more,  at  the  end  of  which  another  island 
was  discovered. 

*  Note  CI.  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COLUMBUS  ANCHORS  OFF  ISLE  ST.  MARY,  ONE  OF  THE  AZORES — 
TREATMENT  OF  HIS  CREW  ON  SHORE  —  THE  PARLEY  BE- 
TWEEN THE  ADMIRAL  AND  THE  GOVERNOR — BELIEF  OF  CO- 
LUMBUS THAT  HE  HAD  DISCOVERED  THE  EASTERN  EXTREME 
OF  JAPAN  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  STORMS  OF  THE  AZORES — HIS 
LETTERS  INSPECTED  BY  PORTUGUESE  OFFICIALS — THE  BOAT 
AND  HER  CREW  RETURNED — COLUMBUS  AGAIN  SAILS  FOR 
SPAIN. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  February,  having 
gained  the  North  coast  of  the  latter  island  by  sunset, 
the  Nina  dropped  her  anchor  on  an  exposed  part  of  the 
shore,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  it,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  get 
under  sail  and  to  stand  off  the  land.  At  daylight,  how- 
ever, the  vessel  stood  in  again,  and  anchoring  once 
more,  sent  on  shore  and  learnt  that  the  island  was  St. 
Mary,  the  Southern  one  of  the  Azores :  and  the  first 
they  had  seen  would  therefore  most  probably  have  been 
St.  Michael,  the  principal  one  of  the  group.  They  were 
then  instructed  how  to  proceed  to  the  little  port  of  San 
Lorenzo,  (to  which  however  it  does  not  appear  they 
went,)  the  people  of  the  island  expressing  their  asto- 
nishment at  the  Nina  having  outlived  the  long  continued 
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severe  weather  which  they  had  experienced.  But  their 
surprise  was  still  greater  when  they  learnt  the  disco- 
veries that  had  been  made  by  Columbus.  The  Governor 
of  the  island,  Juan  de  Castaiieda,  who  happened  to  have 
met  the  Admiral  in  former  days,  sent  him  a  small  but  wel- 
come supply  of  bread  and  some  fowls,  which  indeed  must 
have  been  most  acceptable  after  the  protracted  fatigue 
and  privation  he  had  undergone.  They  were  brought 
on  board  after  sunset  by  his  messengers,  whom  the  Ad- 
miral treated  for  the  night  with  marked  hospitality,  and 
was  informed  by  them  that  three  of  his  men,  whom  the 
Governor  had  detained  to  learn  from  them  accounts  of 
his  discoveries,  (which  to  the  Portuguese  must  have  been 
highly  interesting,)  would  be  brought  on  board  by  the 
Governor  in  the  morning  with  some  more  refreshments, 
as  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  visit  the  Admiral  that  even- 
ing. This  promise  of  the  Governor  was  satisfactory 
enough.     We  shall  see  how  it  was  observed. 

Reverting  to  their  late  escape  from  the  gale,  and  the 
obligations  they  had  voluntarily  imposed  on  themselves, 
Columbus  having  learnt  from  the  Governor's  messengers 
that  there  was  a  small  hermitage  near  the  beach,  con- 
sidered it  the  first  duty  of  himself  and  his  crew  to  ac- 
quit themselves  of  their  vows.  Having  requested  the 
messengers  to  announce  these  intentions  to  the  ecclesi- 
astic in  charge  of  the  hermitage,  he  sent  them  on  shore, 
in  order  that  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  liis  peo- 
ple, when  they  followed,  might  find  him  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  perform  the  ceremony.  It  was  arranged, 
also,  that  one  half  of  the  crew  should  go  first,  and  Co- 
lumbus with  the  latter  half  should  follow,  after  thev  had 
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returned  on  board.  The  first  half  accoi'dingly  h^ft  the 
Niila  on  their  very  conscientious  and  praiseworthy  er- 
rand. But  being  longer  absent  than  appeared  necessary, 
Columbus  became  anxious  about  them  and  appre- 
hensive that  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  boat  in 
landing,  as  this  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  rocky  clmrac- 
ter  of  the  shore.  And  as  the  hermitage  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  Niiia,  being  concealed  by  a  point  of  land, 
the  anchor  was  tripped,  and  the  vessel  moved  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  it.  The  sequel  was  a  good  speci- 
men of  official  duplicity.  The  promise  of  the  Governor 
was  a  mere  subterfuge.  The  penitent  and  defenceless 
Spaniards  having  landed,  disrobed,  and  half  completed 
their  duties  at  the  slmne  of  Santa  Maria,  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  armed  soldiers  of  the  island,  and  made 
prisoners,  and  the  Governor  himself,  accompanied  by 
some  others,  was  observed  from  on  board  entering  the 
Nina's  boat  just  as  she  was  taking  up  her  new  anchor- 
age, and  making  out  towards  her,  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  prisoner  of  the  Admiral ! 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  matters  were  conducted  in  those  days.  As  the 
boat  approached  the  Niiia,  the  Governor  stood  up,  and 
demanded  parley  of  the  Admiral,  which  was  granted. 
First,  the  Admiral  inquires  how  it  is  that  none  of  his 
men  are  in  the  boat?  adding  courteously  to  the  Go- 
vernor, that  he  might  come  on  board  the  Nina  if  he 
chose,  and  do  what  he  pleased ;  intending  really  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  Portuguese  until  he  had  recovered 
his  own  men.  The  Governor,  liowever,  thought  himself 
safer  in  the  boat,  and  more  likely  to  remain  his  own 
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master  than  if  in  the  power  of  the  Admiral,  so  he  wisely 
stayed  where  he  was.  On  seeing  this,  the  Admiral  de- 
manded the  reason  why  he  had  detained  his  men,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  King  of  Portugal  would  have  to  an- 
swer for  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile,  who,  he  added, 
received  the  Portuguese,  and  in  whose  dominions  they 
were  as  safe  as  in  Lisbon, — that  he  had  his  Sovereigns' 
letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  Princes  and  Go- 
vernors in  the  world,  which  he  would  show  him  if  he 
chose,  and  that  he  was  their  Admiral  and  Vice  Roy  of 
all  the  Indies.  On  this  he  held  up  his  commission  to 
the  Governor,  pointing  out  the  seals  and  signatures  of 
his  Sovereigns,  adding  that  they  were  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  King  of  Portugal.  Therefore,  he 
continues,  if  the  Governor  should  still  choose  to  detain 
the  men,  that  would  not  prevent  his  returning  to  Castile 
as  he  had  sufficient  on  board  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and 
the  Governor  and  his  people  should  be  severely  punished 
for  this  insult. 

On  this  the  Governor  replies,  with  warmth,  that  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile  were  not  acknowledged  in 
his  island,  nor  his  credentials,  nor  were  they  feared, — 
rather  he  would  let  the  Admiral  know  that  Portugal  was 
on  the  point  of  threatening  them.  On  learning  this,  the 
Admiral  had  certain  suspicions  that  some  misunder- 
standing might  really  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries  in  his  absence,  that  might  justiiy  the  reply  of 
the  Governor, — who,  having  had  his  parley,  was  now 
directing  his  boat  towards  the  shore.  As  he  turned 
from  his  inhospitable  visit,  he  called  out  to  the  Admiral 
that  he  might  go  with  In's  vessel  to  the  port,  for  all  that 
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he  had  said  and  done  he  had  received  his  orders  from  the 
King  his  master.  On  this,  as  a  parting  adieu,  the  Ad- 
miral, turning  to  the  Governor,  called  his  crew  to  wit- 
ness, that  he  gave  him  his  word  he  would  not  leave  the 
Nina  until  he  had  captured  a  hundred  Portuguese  and 
carried  them  to  Castile ;  and,  in  fact,  that  he  would  re- 
turn and  depopulate  the  island.  On  this  the  Niila  re- 
turns to  her  former  anchorage,  while  the  Governor  is 
making  for  the  shore ! 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
those  early  days ;  much  of  the  fanfarronade  of  station 
without  the  intention  of  carrying  heavy  threats  into 
eflfect.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  inhospitable  treat- 
ment of  the  weather-beaten  mariners  or  the  ostentatious 
behaviour  of  the  Portuguese  Governor  most  deserves 
our  contempt. 

Such,  however,  was  the  reception  which  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  the  New  World  met  with  from  his  former 
friend  the  Portuguese  Captain  Juan  de  Castaheda,  then 
Governor  of  a  paltry  island,  a  mere  dot  in  the  ocean, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  at  a  time  when  the  pri- 
vation he  had  suffered  from  continual  severe  weather  in 
the  confinement  of  a  small  vessel  had  reduced  him  to  a 
state  in  which  he  needed  shelter  and  refreshment  to  reco- 
ver his  former  strength.  The  additional  annoyance,  more- 
over, of  his  men  being  detained  on  shore,  and  his  own  boat 
made  use  of  to  perpetrate  the  insult,  must  have  been  parti- 
cularly galling  to  the  Admiral,  and  fully  justified  the  spirit- 
ed parting  threat  which  his  friend  the  Governor  received 
from  him  as  he  turned  to  go  on  shore.  The  whole  scene  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  custom  of  the  day,  and  contrasts  well 
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with  the  course  adopted  on  such  occasions  in  these  days 
between  two  states  on  the  eve  of  war.  There  seemed, 
however,  to  be  no  ostensible  reason  for  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  inhospitable  Governor,  and  it  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he  had  received  secret 
orders  to  obtain,  if  possible,  possession  of  the  Admiral's 
person. 

Returning  to  take  up  her  former  anchorage,  which 
appears  most  probably  to  have  been  in  the  bay  to  the 
East  of  Trades  Point,  the  weather  became  so  bad  that 
the  Nifia  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  Admiral  had 
to  endure  further  privation  with  a  reduced  crew,  among 
which  he  could  only  muster  three  able  seamen.  He  di- 
rected his  course  Northward,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  which  must  have 
been  that  first  seen  by  him ;  but  here  he  was  disappoint- 
ed and  obliged  to  keep  the  sea  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  he  again  stood  towards  his  former  anchorage 
off  the  inhospitable  island  of  St.  Mary,  in  hopes  of  re- 
covering his  men,  his  boat,  and  the  anchor  he  had  left 
behind.  The  Azores,  it  is  well  known  among  seamen, 
are  celebrated  for  gales  of  wind,  and  have  no  harbours  for 
shelter  from  their  effects,  an  inconvenience  which  was 
severely  felt  by  Columbus  in  the  prolonged  continuance 
of  the  bad  weather  he  had  endured,  so  different  to  that 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  the  shores  of  Cuba 
and  Espanola.  Moreover  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  the  boisterous  and  stormy  sea  which  he  was  now 
navigating,  contributed  to  strengthen  his  favourite  the- 
ory, that  he  had  been  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  on  the 
confines  of  the  East,  a  subject  on  which  he  seemed  to  be 
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lost  ill  the  wildest  speculations  of  lunc}-.  Wluit  else 
but  a  mind  bent  on  distorting  everything  into  that  form 
which  would  tend  to  establish  his  own  theory,  could  en- 
tertain ideas  like  these,  which  appear  in  his  Journal. 
"  The  sacred  authors  and  philosophers  have  spoken 
wisely  when  they  said,  that  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  was 
on  the  confines  of  the  East,  for  there  (whence  he  consi- 
dered he  had  now  returned)  indeed  was  to  be  found  a 
continual  recurrence  of  the  most  serene  skies  and  deli- 
cious atmosphere,  as  well  as  a  smooth  and  placid  sea, 
one  that  might  be  navigated  at  all  times ;  while  here  on 
the  gtormy  shores  of  these  islands  and  even  the  Canary 
Islands,  they  were  constantly  liable  to  the  most  tempes- 
tuous weather."  "And  therefore,"  he  adds,  "the  land 
which  I  have  discovered  must  be  the  termination  of  the 
East."*  Thus  even  the  climate  was  made  subservient 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  he  had  adopted 
that  he  had  really  discovered  the  Eastern  part  of  Asia  ; 
and  so  firmly  was  his  mind  impressed  with  that  belief, 
that  even  the  stormy  weather  to  which  he  was  now  ex- 
posed was  made  lo  confirm  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Niiia  had  regained  her  former  anchor- 
age, a  person  was  observed  hailing  her  from  the  shore, 
desiring  her  to  remain  where  she  was,  when  soon  after 
her  boat  was  seen  approaching  her,  with  five  men,  two 
priests,  and  a  notary.  On  demanding  truce  they  were 
received  on  board,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality  for  the 
night  generously  accorded  to  them  by  the  Admiral.  The 
object  of  the  visitors  was  to  inspect  the  letters  which 

*  Note  CII.  Appendix. 
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Columbus  held  from  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  morning,  after  excusing  the  conduct  of 
Castaheda,  their  request  was  made  to  the  Admiral  for  per- 
mission to  see  them,  as  they  had  to  assure  the  Governor 
that  they  had  done  so,  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
authority  under  which  the  voyage  had  been  performed. 
Columbus  felt  that  this  was  a  mere  subterfuge  to  justify 
the  Governor's  conduct,  and  was  persuaded  that  they 
would  have  taken  him  prisoner  had  they  dared  to  at- 
tempt it.  So  requiring  on  his  part  a  promise  from  them 
that  his  men  should  be  returned,  they  were  allowed  to 
inspect  the  documents.  Having  done  this,  they  returned 
to  the  shore.  Presently  the  men  made  their  appearance 
and  returned  on  board  in  their  boat ;  and  assured  Co- 
lumbus that  if  they  had  only  once  found  him  out  of  his 
ship,  they  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  escape 
again,  for  such  were  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
their  Government.  In  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  measure  could  have  been  carried  into 
eflfect ;  but  it  is  positively  asserted  by  the  Admiral. 
Possibly  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  last  their 
splendid  achievements  in  maritime  discovery  should 
be  surpassed  by  the  Spaniards,  might  have  given  rise 
to  stratagems  of  every  kind  to  preserve  a  superiority 
over  their  neighbours. 

The  Admiral  having  recovered  his  men  and  the  boat  of 
the  Nina,  was  now  relieved  from  the  great  annoyance  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  by  the  desire  to  perform  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  he  gladly  left  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Isle  St.  Mary,  although  the  Nina  was  much 
in  want  of  the  necessary  articles  of  fuel  and  ballast. 
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He  sailed  along  the  shore,  as  the  weather  permitted,  at  a 
short  distance  and  had  again  anchored  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  what  he  required ;  but  the  wind  rising  again, 
and  finding  himself  likely  to  be  on  a  lee  shore,  a  condition 
which  would  be  fatal  to  his  vessel,  he  was  obliged  again  to 
leave  his  anchorage  and  get  under  sail.  Seeing,  more- 
over, the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  contend  with  in 
obtaining  either  of  these  necessaries ;  first,  from  the 
danger  of  the  surf  on  the  exposed  shore,  and  next  from 
the  hostile  feeling  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  and  the  wind  being  favourable  for  running  to 
the  Eastward,  on  the  24th  of  February  he  once  more 
shaped  his  course  for  Spain. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  X; 


THE  ADMIRAL  SAILS  FROM  THE  AZORES — MEETS  BAD  WEATHER 
IN  WHICH  THE  NINA  LOSES  HER  SAILS,  BUT  SAFELY 
REACHES  THE  TAGUS — COLUMBUS  ANNOUNCES  HIS  RETURN 
3Y  LETTER  TO  HIS  SOVEREIGNS — A  VISIT  FROM  A  PORTU- 
GUESE MAN  OF  WAR — NAVAL  ETIQUETTE — THE  ADMIRAL 
INVITED  TO  THE  PORTUGUESE  COURT — INTERPRETATION  OF 
HIS  SIGNATURE— HIS  RECEPTION  BY  THE  KING  OF  PORTU- 
GAL—SAILS FROM  THE  TAGUS  AND  ARRIVES  AT  HUELVA. 


At  length  Columbus  was  once  more  fairly  on  his  way 
for  the  port  of  Huelva,  from  whence  he  had  sailed  on  that 
great  enterprise  which  was  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
the  known  world,  and  to  open  a  new  volume  in  its  history, 
one  too  that  was  to  contain  a  repetition  of  those  deeds  which 
are  inseparable  from  man's  nature,  arising  from  tja'anny 
over  his  fellows.  For  the  first  few  days  the  Nina  made 
tolerable  progress;  but  the  time  of  the  year  allowed 
little  hopes  of  much  fine  weather.  As  he  advanced  the 
wind  drew  to  the  Southward  and  Eastward,  and  con- 
sequently little  progress  was  made.  It  then  became 
North-East,  and  continued  for  two  days  with  bad  weather 
confirming  the  opinion  of  Columbus  regarding  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  in  the  East  compared  with  that 
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which  he  had  left  in  the  West.  Indeed,  had  tlie  Admi- 
ral entertained  any  doubts  of  this,  they  would  have  been 
dispelled  by  another  formidable  gale  which  he  had  to 
endure  in  the  beginning  of  March,  as  he  approached  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  The  qualities  of  the  Nina  had  al- 
ready been  sorely  tried  since  she  had  been  in  the  stormy 
regions  of  the  Atlantic,  and  she  had  now  to  undergo 
another  ordeal  of  severe  weather  as  bad  as  any  she  had 
already  experienced. 
\  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  March  her  sails  were  all  torn 
away  from  her  by  the  wind,  and  she  was  thereby  placed  in 
the  greatest  danger,  by  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  an 
oveinvhelming  sea.  Indeed,  so  bad  was  her  condition  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Admiral,  that  there  appeared  no  hope  of 
her  surviving  the  fury  of  this  storm,  and  once  more  Co- 
lumbus and  his  weather-worn  crew  implored  the  mercy  of 
Providence.  Again  lots  were  resorted  to  for  a  pilgrim- 
age as  before  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  in  Huelva, 
and  vows  were  made  that  if  they  should  happily  outlive 
the  storm,  the  tirst  Saturday  after  their  arrival  should 
be  devoted  to  fasting  on  bread  and  water.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  lot  for  the  expense  of  the  pilgrimage  again 
fell  on  Columbus.  The  historian  Las  Casas,  takes  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  observation  that  thus  again  was 
expressed  the  disapproval  of  his  proceedings  by  Provi- 
dence, and  that  these  repeated  visitations  were  sent  in 
punishment  for  his  having  torn  from  their  homes  the 
unhappy  natives  who  were  on  board  the  Nina. 

During  the  following  day  and  night  the  storm  conti- 
nued with  unabated  fury,  the  sea  running  so  high  that 
it  was  considered  impossible  for  the  vessel  to  live,  and 
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the  lightning  breaking  occasionally  through  the  darkness 
only  served  to  show  the  reality  of  her  desperate  condi- 
tion. The  vessel  besides  was  drawing  towards  a  lee' 
shore,  so  that  if  she  even  survived  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
there  would  be  the  danger  of  being  thrown  on  it  by  the 
sea,  an  alternative  by  which  she  would  be  dashed  to 
fragments,  and  leave  no  one  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
anxiety  and  suffering  of  that  night  must  have  been  even 
worse  than  that  which  the  Admiral  experienced  off  St. 
Mary,  but  it  pleased  a  merciful  Providence  again  to  spare 
the  little  vessel  which  was  bearing  to  Europe  the  fact  of 
another  world  in  the  West.  Towards  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  March,  there  was  some  abatement  of  the 
wind,  the  weather  moderated,  and  land  was  seen,  and 
when  daylight  came  they  were  enabled  to  recognize  the 
rock  of  Lisbon  !  The  Admiral  made  for  Cascaes  Bay, 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and  was  congratulated 
by  the  inhabitants  on  his  escape  from  the  severe  storm 
he  had  experienced.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  he 
departed  for  the  Tagus,  in  which  he  soon  arrived,  and 
anchored  safely  off  the  village  of  Rastelo,  a  little  within 
the  entrance  on  its  Northern  shore. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Admiral  was  to  despatch  a 
letter  which  he  had  prepared  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns,  giving  an  account  of  his  discoveries, 
and  then  he  addressed  another  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
informing  him  of  his  arrival  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Indies,  and  not  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  requesting 
permission  to  move  his  vessel  up  to  Lisbon,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  certain  loose  idle  chai'acters,  who, 
having  learnt  that  she  had  treasures  on  board,  he  was 
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apprehensive  that  they  would  be  committing  some  de- 
predations. 

The  next  day  the  pilot  of  the  king's  ship,  the  largest 
then  built,  and  mounting  a  greater  number  of  guns  than 
any  other,  went  on  board  the  Nina,  and  desired  Colum- 
bus to  accompany  him  in  his  boat,  which  was  manned 
and  armed  alongside,  to  the  ship,  and  give  an  account 
of  himself.  This  was  a  piece  of  indignity  which  the 
Admiral  was  not  one  who  would  put  up  with,  so  taking 
his  stand  upon  his  rank,  he  replied  immediately  to  the 
officer  that  he  was  an  Admiral  in  the  service  of  the  So- 
vereigns of  Castile,  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  think 
of  giving  an  account  of  himself  to  any  such  person ; 
that  he  certainly  should  not  do  so  now,  nor  should  he 
leave  his  vessel  but  by  force  of  arms ;  and,  moreover, 
that  not  only  he  should  not  go  to  the  Captain,  but  no 
one  belonging  to  him  should  go  either,  for  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Admirals  of  Castile. 

The  pilot,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  quiet  man, 
perhaps  seeing  the  mistake  that  was  made,  answered, 
if  that  was  his  determination  of  course  he  must  do 
as  he  pleased,  but  begged  that  he  would  show  him  his 
commission  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  if  he  had 
one.  This  the  Admiral  condescended  to  do,  and  he  went 
away  quite  satisfied,  and  reported  the  state  of  the  case 
to  his  Captain.  This  officer,  who  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  naval  etiquette,  had  the 
good  sense  to  perform  his  duty  without  hesitation,  and 
immediately  paid  the  Admiral  a  visit  of  ceremony  in  his 
barge,  attended  with  a  cortege  of  drums  and  fifes,  which 
thus  appear  to  have  been  customary  in  thet^e  early  days. 
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The  Admiral  received  him  in  due  form,  and  the  usual 
complimentary  offer  of  services  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  Captain,  who  thus  evinced  the  character 
of  a  generous  and  correct  officer. 

The  Niiia  had  arrived  in  the  Tagus  on  Monday  the 
4th  of  March,  and  during  the  three  following  days  she 
was  crowded  with  visitors  from  Lisbon,  who  were  natu- 
rally attracted  to  her  by  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of 
her  extraoKlinary  performances.  Indeed,  the  discoveries 
which  Columbus  had  made  were  the  theme  of  all  con- 
versation, exciting  general  admiration ;  but  with  some 
not  unattended  with  regret  that  such  valuable  discoveries 
had  not  been  made  by  their  own  countrymen. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  of  March,  the  Admiral  was  visited 
by  Don  Martin  de  Noronha,  who  presented  him  with  a 
letter  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  inviting  him  to  make 
his  stay  at  Court  while  the  weather  prevented  him  from 
pi'osecuting  his  voyage  home.  To  this  Columbus  felt  it 
impossible  to  object,  and  having  already  dispatched  his 
letter  informing  his  Sovereigns  of  his  discoveries,  he  set 
out  on  his  visit. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  signature  which 
the  Admiral  so  studiously  affixed  to  all  his  letters  should 
have  remained  as  little  understood  as  his  Landfall. 
Having,  we  hope,  successfully  described  the  latter,  let 
us  for  a  moment  consider  the  former. 

It  is  well  known,  as  Mr.  Washington  Irving  observes, 
that  ' '  it  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not 
entirely  gone  by,  to  accompany  the  signature  with  some 
Avords  of  religious  purport.  One  object  of  this  practice 
was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Christian.     This  was  uf  i 
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some  importance  in  a  country  in  which  Jews  and  Ma- 
homedans  were  proscribed  and  persecuted, 

"  Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says,  that  his 
father,  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand,  usually  com- 
menced by  writing*,  '  Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  nobis  in  via/ 
and  the  book  which  the  Admiral  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  Sovereigns,  containing  the  prophecies  which  he  con- 
sidered as  referring  to  his  discoveries,  and  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  begins  with  the  same  words." 
He  further  adds,  "  that  the  ciphers  or  initials  above  the 
signature,  are  supposed  to  represent  a  pious  ejaculation. 
To  read  them  one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters,  and 
connect  them  with  those  above.  Signer  Geo.  Bautista 
Spotorno  conjectures  them  to  mean  either  Xristus, 
(Christus,)  Sancta  Maria,  Yosephus,  or  Salva  me,  Xris- 
tus, Maria,  Yosephus.  The  "  North  American  Review," 
for  April,  1827,  suggests  the  substitution  of  Jesus  for 
Josephus,  which  appears  an  improvement  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Spotorno."* 

And  it  appears  that  the  meaning  of  Columbus  in 
those  letters  was  not  even  known  to  his  son,  who,  by  a 
passage  in  his  will,  was  obliged  to  adopt  them  with  his 
own  signature.  Thus  the  Admiral  says : — "Don  Diego, 
my  son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit  this  estate,  on 
coming  into  possession  of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign 
with  the  signature  which  I  now  make  use  of,  which  is, 
an  X  with  an  s  over  it,  and  an  .ai  with  a  Roman  A  over 
it,  and  over  that  an  s,  and  a  great  Y  with  an  s  over  it, 
with  its  lines  and  points,  as  is  my  custom,  as  may  be 

*  Note  cm.  ApiH'iKli.x. 
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seen  by  my  signatures,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  present  one." 

"  He  shall  only  write  '  the  Admiral,'  whatever  titles 
the  King  may  have  conferred  upon  him.  This  is  to  be 
understood  as  respects  his  signature ;  but  not  the  enu- 
meration of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at  full  length 
if  agreeable ;  only  the  signature  is  to  be  "  the  Admiral.'  " 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  Columbus  attached 
great  importance  to  the  whole  cipher,  and  signature, 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  seems  never  to  have 
disclosed  the  meaning  he  intended  should  be  conveyed 
by  the  former.  It  has  necessarily  therefore  become  a 
subject  for  speculation  from  its  origin  even  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  remained  hitherto,  like  the  Landfall,  in  its 
unexplained  original  obscurity. 

Without  then  seeking  for  its  meaning  among  the  an- 
cient classics,  or  reading  it  in  an  inverted  order,  as  has 
been  recommended,  let  us  suggest  a  solution  from  the 
Landfall. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Columbus  was  reduced  to  a 
very  low  state  of  circumstances  while  he  was  unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring  to  obtain  attention  from  the  Court  of 
Spain ;  and  that  having  made  a  final  effort,  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  country  when  he  was  recalled  to  Court,  and 
introduced  to  Isabella  at  the  instance  of  his  friend  the 
Prior  of  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  remember,  also,  the  scene 
that  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  Columbus  received 
on  bended  knee  the  assurance  from  Isabella  that  his  re- 
quest should  be  granted, — that  he  should  have  his  voy- 
age.    Nor  can  the  emotion  of  Columbus  be  forgotten. 
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when  the  same  benevolent  Sovereign  gave  him  a  proof 
of  the  reality  of  her  intentions  by  telling  the  Admiral 
that  his  son  should  be  received  into  the  royal  service 
during  his  absence.  These  were  words  well  calculated 
to  reach  a  parent's  heart;  and  moved  even  to  tears, 
not  only  by  the  certainty  of  thus  seeing  realized  the 
favourite  wish  of  his  life,  but  also  the  tender  youth 
of  his  favourite  son  thus  cared  for  and  protected  in 
his  absence,  Columbus  gave  expression  to  those  senti- 
ments which  he  kept  before  him  ever  after,  bequeathing 
them  as  sacred  words  to  his  heirs  and  successors.  Over- 
come by  so  much  unexpected  kindness  from  the  noble- 
minded  Isabella,  as  soon  as  his  feelings  allowed  him 
utterance,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  henceforth  be  the  Ser- 
vant of  your  Majesty."  Let  us  now  apply  this  to  his 
cipher,  which  is  thus  arranged  : — 

s. 
s.    A.     s. 

X.      M.      Y. 

Xpo  Ferens 

El  Almirante. 

Assuming  that  they  are  meant  for  Spanish  words,  the 
three  first  lines  would  stand  for 

Servidor 

Sus  Altezas  Sacras 

Jesus  Maria   Ysabel. 

And  translated  mean, 
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•'  The  Servant  of  their  Sacred  Highnesses  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Isabella."  So  that  by  adopting  the  above  cipher  Co- 
lumbus really  expressed  what  he  intended  should  remain 
in  perpetuity  in  his  I'amily,  that  he  and  his  heirs  should 
be  the  servant  of  her  Majesty,  in  gratitude  for  her  gene- 
rosity. Navarrete  has  printed  the  letters  all  of  the  same 
size ;  but  in  conformity  with  the  above  directions  a  large 
Roman  A  is  placed  over  the  m,  and  the  letters  before 
and  after  it  on  the  same  line  are  kept  smaller  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  of  the  Admiral.*  The  words 
"  Xpo  Ferens,"t  are  admitted  to  signify  "  bearing  the 
cross,"  so  that  the  whole  translated  Avould  stand  thus  in 
English  : — 

The  Servant 

of   their    Sacred    Highnesses 

Jesus,  Mary,  and  Isabella 

Bearing  the  Cross 

The  Admiral 

Considering  the  general  character  of  Columbus,  the 
light  in  which  he  looked  on  his  mission  as  chosen  by 
Providence  to  spread  his  word  among  nations  "  walking 
in  darkness,"  the  above  appears  to  be  not  an  unlikely 
translation  of  the  Admiral's  meaning.  But  such  as  it 
is  we  may  leave  it. 

Returning  to  the  Admiral,  who  had  left  his  little  ves- 
sel, the  Nina,  on  his  visit  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  ac- 
companied by  his  Chief  Pilot,  (Piloto  Mayor,  an  im- 

*  Note  CIV.  Aii]K'iidix.  f  Note  CV. 
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portant  officer  in  Spanish  ships,  especially  in  those  days, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duties  of  navigation,)  on  tlie 
first  day  he  reached  a  place  called  Sacanben,  whore  ho 
passed  the  night,  and  where  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
directed  that  he  and  his  people  should  be  received  with 
every  attention,  and  their  wants  all  supplied  at  his  own 
expense. 

On  the  next  day  the  Admiral  set  out  for  Valparaiso, 
where  the  King  was  staying,  a  place  nine  leagues  from 
Lisbon,  but  the  weather  being  bad  he  did  not  arrive  until 
night.  The  King  had  not  only  directed  that  he  should  be 
received  with  marked  respect,  but  himself  showed  him 
great  attention,  causing  him  to  be  seated  in  his  presence, 
and  conversing  with  him  freely,  offering  to  do  everything 
for  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  which  he  might  require,  both 
for  them  and  his  own  service,  evincing  much  satisfaction 
in  the  success  of  his  voyage.  But,  he  added,  that  he 
understood  that  in  the  treaty  between  the  Spanish  So- 
vereigns and  himself  that  the  newly  discovered  islands 
might  possibly  belong  to  him.  To  which  the  Admiral 
replied,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  tresity,  nor  did  he  know 
anything  more  than  that  his  Sovereigns  had  directed 
him  not  to  go  to  La  Mina*  or  to  any  part  of  Guinea, 
and  that  his  voyage  had  been  proclaimed  by  his  order  in 
all  the  ports  of  Andalusia  before  he  sailed.  On  which 
the  King  graciously  observed,  that  for  his  part  he  was 
quite  certain  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  third 
party  in  the  business.  The  Prior  of  Clato  was  charged 
with  the  entertainment  of  the  Admiral,  he  being  tlie 

*  Note  CVI.  Appendix. 
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principal    person    at   Court,   and   from  him    Columbus 
received  every  possible  attention. 

On  the  following  day  his  Majesty  renewed  the  subject 
of  the  voyage  with  the  Admiral,  and  entered  largely 
into  all  the  particulars  concerning  it,  treating  him  with 
marked  consideration,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  11th  of 
March,  the  Admiral  took  his  leave,  the  King  sending  by 
him  his  greetmg  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns.  After 
dining  with  his  Majesty,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by 
Don  Martin  de  Noronha  and  all  the  courtiers  present,  on 
liis  journey  towards  Villa  Franca,  where,  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  San  Antonio,  the  Queen  was  staying.  Here  he 
waited  on  her  Majesty  by  express  desire,  and  was  re-  | 
ceived  most  courteously,  and  having  related  his  voyage 
proceeded  on  to  Llondra  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning,  on  resuming  his  journey,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  King,  offering  the  Admiral, 
if  he  chose  to  go  to  CastUe  by  land,  to  forward  him  free 
of  all  expense.  And  on  the  Admiral  parting  from  him, 
he  presented  him  with  a  mule  giving  another  to  liis  pilot, 
who  accompanied  him,  to  which  also  he  added  a  purse  of 
twenty  espadines.  This  the  Admu'al  looked  on  as  a 
demonstration  which  it  was  intended  should  be  made 
known  to  the  Sovereigns.  The  same  night  he  once  more 
embarked  in  his  only  caravel,  the  little  Niiia. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
Admiral  took  advantage  of  the  ebb  tide  and  with  a  fresh 
breeze  from  North-North- West  cleared  the  Tag^IS,  and 
shaped  his  course  for  Seville. 

Rounding  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  next  day,  at  noon  on 
Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  Niiia  crossed  the  bar  of 
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Saltes,  the  port  which  the  Admiral  had  left  in  his  ship, 
the  Santa  Maria,  on  the  3rd  of  August  previous,  the 
whole  voyage  having  thus  occupied  224  days  (thirty  two 
weeks).  Finding  that  the  Spanish  Court  was  then  at 
Barcelona,  he  intended  continuing  his  route  there  by  sea 
in  the  same  little  vessel,  the  Nina,  but  found  it  more 
convenient  to  proceed  thither  by  land ; — in  order  to  de- 
scribe to  the  Sovereigns  those  discoveries  which,  in  liis 
own  words,  "  by  the  Lord's  permission  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  make,  and  the  many  wonderful  things  that  had 
been  shown  him  on  his  voyage;  one  which  had  met 
with  much  opposition  at  Court  from  many  influential 
persons,  who  had  all  been  averse  to  the  undertaking, 
considering  it  madness  to  adopt  it ;  but  which  same  he 
hoped  in  the  Lord  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
advantage  to  Christianity  that  had  been  yet  conferred  on 
it  in  so  short  an  interval  of  time." 


THE   END. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter  dispatched  by  Colum- 
bus from  Lisbon  : — 

Sir, — As  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  at  the  great  victory  which 
the  Lord  has  given  me  in  my  voyage,  I  write  this  to  inform  you 
that  in  twenty  days  I  arrived  in  the  Indies  with  the  squadron  which 
their  Majesties  had  placed  under  my  command.  There  I  discovered 
many  islands,  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them  for  their  Highnesses,  with  public  ceremony  and  the 
royal  flag  displayed,  without  molestation. 

The  first  that  I  discovered  I  named  San  Salvador,  in  remembrance 
of  that  Almighty  Power  which  had  so  miraculously  bestowed  them. 
The  Indians  call  it  Guanahani.  To  the  second  I  assigned  the  name 
0^  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion.  To  the  third,  that  oi  Fernandina. 
To  the  fourth,  that  of  Isabela.  To  the  fifth,  Juana ;  and  so  on — 
to  every  one  a  new  name. 

When  I  arrived  at  Juana,  I  followed  the  coast  to  the  westward 
and  found  it  so  extensive  that  I  considered  it  must  be  a  continent, 
and  a  province  of  Cathay.  And  as  I  found  no  towns  or  villages  by 
the  sea  side,  excepting  some  small  settlements,  with  the  people  of 
which  I  could  not  communicate  because  they  all  ran  away,  I  con- 
tinued my  course  to  the  westward,  thinking  I  should  not  fail  to  find 
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some  large  towns  and  cities.  After  having  coasted  many  leagues 
without  finding  any  signs  of  them,  and  seeing  that  the  coast  took 
me  to  the  northward,  where  I  did  not  wish  to  go,  as  the  winter  was 
already  set  in,  I  considered  it  best  to  follow  the  coast  to  the  South  ; 
and,  the  wind  being  also  scant,  I  determined  to  lose  no  more  time 
and  therefore  returned  to  a  certain  port ;  from  whence  I  sent  two 
messengers  into  the  country  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
King  there  or  any  large  city. 

They  travelled  for  three  days,  finding  an  infinite  number  of  small 
settlements  and  an  innumerable  population,  but  nothing  like  a  city  ; 
on  which  account  they  returned.  I  had  tolerably  well  ascertained 
from  some  Indians  whom  I  had  taken  that  this  land  was  only  an 
island,  so  I  followed  the  coast  of  it  to  the  East  for  107  leagues,  to 
its  termination.  And  about  eighteen  leagues  from  this  cape,  to  the 
East,  there  was  another  island,  to  which  I  shortly  gave  the  name 
of  Espaiiola.  I  went  to  it,  and  followed  the  North  coast  of  it,  as 
I  had  done  that  of  Juana,  for  178  long  leagues  due  East. 

This  island  is  very  fertile,  as  well,  indeed,  as  all  the  rest.  It  pos- 
sesses numerous  harbours,  far  superior  to  any  I  know  in  Europe, 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  plenty  of  large  inlets.  The  land  is  high, 
and  contains  many  lofty  ridges  and  some  very  high  mountains, 
without  comparison  of  the  island  of  Cetrefrey ;  all  of  them  very 
handsome  and  of  different  forms ;  all  of  them  accessible  and  abound- 
ing in  trees  of  a  ti;ousand  kinds,  high  and  appearing  as  if  they 
would  reach  the  skies.  And  I  am  assured  that  the  latter  never  lose 
their  foliage,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  for  I  saw  them  as  fresh 
and  flourishing  as  those  of  Spain  in  the  month  of  May.  Some  were 
in  blossom,  some  bearing  fruit,  and  others  in  other  states  according 
to  their  nature. 

The  nightingale  and  a  thousand  kinds  of  birds  enlivened  the 
woods  with  their  song,  in  the  month  of  November,  wherever  I 
went.  There  are  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  palms,  of  various  elegant 
forms,  besides  various  other  trees,  fruits,  and  herbs.  The  pines  of 
this  island  are  magnificent.  It  has  also  extensive  plains,  honey, 
and  a  great  variety  of  birds  and  fruits.  It  has  many  metal  mines, 
and  a  population  innumerable. 

Espaiiola  is  a  wonderful  island,  vvith  mountains,  groves,  plains, 
and  the  country  generally  beautiful  and  rich  for  planting  and  sow- 
ing, for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  ready  for  towns 
and  cities.  The  harbours  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  rivers  are 
plentiful  and  large  and  of  excellent  water ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
contain  gold.     There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  tree?,  fruits. 
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and  herbs  of  this  island  and  those  of  Juana.  In  this  island  there 
are  many  spices,  and  large  mines  of  gold  and  other  metals. 

The  people  of  this  island  and  of  all  the  others  which  I  have  dis- 
covered or  heard  of,  both  men  and  women,  go  naked  as  they  were 
born,  although  some  of  the  women  wear  leaves  of  herbs  or  a  cotton 
covering  made  on  purpose.  They  have  no  iron  nor  steel,  nor  any 
weapons,  not  that  they  are  not  a  well  disposed  people  and  of  a  fine 
stature,  but  they  are  timid  to  a  degree.  They  have  no  other 
arms  excepting  spears  made  of  cane,  to  which  they  fix,  at  the  end, 
a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  and  then  dare  not  use  even  these.  Fre- 
quently I  had  occasion  to  send  two  or  three  of  my  men  on  shore  to 
some  settlement  for  information  where  there  would  be  multitudes  of 
them  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  our  people  they  would  run  away  every 
soul  the  father  leaving  his  child  ;  and  this  was  not  because  any  one  had 
done  them  harm,  for  rather  at  every  cape  where  I  landed  and  been 
able  to  communicate  with  them  I  have  made  them  presents  of  cloth 
and  many  other  things  without  receiving  anything  in  return ;  but 
because  they  are  so  timid.  Certainly,  where  they  have  confidence 
and  forget  their  fears  they  are  so  open  hearted  and  liberal  wiih 
all  they  possess  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  without  seeing  it. 
If  anything  that  they  have  is  asked  of  them  they  never  deny  it;  on 
the  contrary  they  will  offer  it.  Their  generosity  is  so  great  that 
they  would  give  anything,  whether  it  is  costly  or  not,  for  anything 
of  any  kind  that  is  offered  them  and  be  contented  with  it.  I  was 
obliged  to  prevent  such  worthless  things  being  given  them  as  pieces 
of  broken  basins,  broken  glass,  and  bits  of  shoe  latchets ;  although 
when  they  obtained  them  they  esteemed  them  as  if  they  had  been 
the  greatest  of  treasures.  One  of  the  seamen  for  a  latchet  received 
a  piece  of  gold  weighing  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  others,  for 
other  things  of  much  less  value,  obtained  more.  Again,  for  new 
silver  coin  they  would  give  every  thing  they  possessed,  whether  it 
was  worth  two  or  three  doubloons  or  one  or  two  balls  of  cotton. 
Even  for  pieces  of  broken  pipe-tubes  they  would  take  them  and 
give  anything  for  them,  until,  when  I  thought  it  wrong,  I  pre- 
vented it.  And  I  made  them  presents  of  thousands  of  things  which 
I  had,  that  I  might  win  their  esteem  and  also  that  they  might  be 
made  good  Ciiristians  and  be  disposed  to  the  service  of  your  Ma- 
jesties and  the  whole  Spanish  nation,  and  help  us  to  obtain  the 
things  which  we  require  and  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  their 
country. 

And  these  people  appear  to  have  neither  religion  nor  idolatry,  ex- 
cept tliat  they  believe  that  good  and  evil  come  from  tiie  skies ;  and 
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they  firmly  believed  that  our  ships  and  tiieir  crews,  with  myself, 
came  from  the  skies,  and  with  this  persuasion,  after  having  lost 
their  fears  they  always  received  us.  And  yet  this  does  not  proceed 
from  ignorance,  for  they  are  very  ingenious,  and  some  of  them  na- 
vigate their  seas  in  a  wonderful  manner  and  give  good  accounts  of 
things,  but  because  they  never  saw  people  dressed  or  ships  like 
ours. 

And  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  the  Indies,  at  the  first  island  at  which 
1  touched,  I  captured  some  of  them,  that  we  might  learn  from 
them  and  obtain  intelligence  of  what  there  was  in  those  parts.  And 
as  soon  as  we  understood  each  other  they  were  of  great  service  to 
us;  but  yet,  from  frequent  conversation  which  I  have  had  with 
them,  they  still  believe  we  came  from  the  skies.  These  were  the 
first  to  express  that  idea,  and  others  ran  from  house  to  house,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  villages,  crying  out,  "  Come  and  see  the  people 
from  the  skies."  And  thus  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  after 
having  satisfied  themselves  of  their  safety,  came  to  us  without  re- 
serve, great  and  small,  bringing  us  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
which  they  gave  to  us  most  affectionately. 

They  have  many  canoes  in  those  islands  propelled  by  oars  :  some 
of  them  large  and  others  small,  and  many  of  them  with  eight  or 
ten  paddles  of  a  side,  not  very  wide,  but  all  of  one  trunk,  and  a  boat 
cannot  keep  way  with  them  by  oars,  for  they  are  incredibly  fast; 
and  with  these  they  navigate  all  the  islands,  which  are  innumerable, 
and  obtain  their  articles  of  traffic.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
canoes  with  sixty  or  eighty  men  in  them,  and  each  with  a  paddle. 

Among  the  islands  1  did  not  find  much  diversity  of  formation  in 
the  people,  nor  in  their  customs,  nor  their  language.  They  all  un- 
derstand each  other,  which  is  remarkable ;  and  I  trust  your  High- 
nesses will  determine  on  their  being  converted  to  our  faith,  for 
which  they  are  very  well  disposed. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  went  107  leagues  along  the  coast  of 
Juana,  from  East  to  West.  Thus,  according  to  my  track,  it  is 
larger  than  England  and  Scotland  together,  for,  besides  these  107 
leagues,  there  were,  further  West,  two  provinces  to  which  I  did  not 
go,  one  of  which  is  called  Cibau,  the  people  of  which  are  born  with 
tails* ;  which  provinces  must  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  long, 
according  to  what  I  can  make  out  from  the  Indians  I  have  with 
me,  who  know  all  the  islands.  The  other  island  (EspaJiola)  is  larger 
in  circuit  than  the  whole  of  Spain  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 

*  See  note  at  conclusion. 
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(the  Columns)  to  Fuentaiabia  in  Biscay,  as  I  sailed  138  long 
leagues  in  a  direct  line  from  West  to  East.  Once  known  it  must 
be  desired,  and  once  seen  one  desires  never  to  leave  it ;  and  which, 
being  taken  possession  of  for  their  Highnesses,  and  the  people 
being  at  present  in  a  condition  lower  than  I  can  possibly  describe, 
the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  may  dispose  of  it  in  any  manner  they 
please.  In  the  most  convenient  places  in  this  Espaiiola,  and  the 
best  district,  there  are  gold  mines,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
thence  to  terra  firma,  as  well  as  from  thence  to  the  Great  Khan, 
where  everything  is  on  a  splendid  scale.  I  have  taken  possession 
of  a  large  town,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  La  Navidad,  and 
have  built  a  fort  in  it  in  every  respect  complete.  And  I  left 
sufficient  people  in  it  to  take  care  of  it,  with  artillery,  and  provi- 
sions for  more  than  a  year,  also  a  boat  and  coxswain,  with  the  equip- 
ments, in  complete  friendship  with  the  King  of  the  island, — to  that 
degree  that  he  delighted  to  call  me  and  look  on  me  as  his  brother. 
And  should  they  fall  out  with  these  people,  neither  he  nor  his  sub- 
jects know  anything  of  weapons  and  go  naked,  as  I  have  said,  and 
they  are  the  most  timorous  people  in  the  world.  The  few  people 
left  there  are  sufficient  to  conquer  the  country,  and  the  island  would 
thus  remain  without  danger  to  them,  they  keejting  order  among 
themselves. 

In  all  these  islands  it  appeared  to  me  the  men  are  contented  with 
one  wife,  but  to  their  Governor  or  King  they  allow  twenty.  The 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  whether  they  respect  personal  property,  for  it  appeared  to 
me  that  things  were  common  to  all,  especially  in  the  particular  of 
provisions.  Hitherto  I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  these  islands  any 
monsters,  as  there  were  supposed  to  be ;  the  people,  on  the  contrary, 
are  generally  well  formed,  nor  are  they  black  like  those  of  Guinea,  sav- 
ing their  hair,  and  they  do  not  reside  in  places  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
It  is  true  that  the  sun  is  most  powerful  there,  as  it  is  only  26°  from  the 
equator.  In  this  last  winter  those  islands  which  were  mountainous 
were  cold,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  with  good  food  and  plenty 
of  spices  and  hot  nutriment.  Thus  I  have  found  no  monsters  nor 
heard  of  any,  except  at  an  island  which  is  the  second  in  going  to 
the  Indies,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  considered 
in  all  the  islands  as  ferocious  and  who  devour  human  flesh.  I'hese 
people  have  many  canoes,  which  scour  all  the  islands  of  India  and 
plundpr  all  they  can.  They  are  not  worse  formed  than  others,  but 
they  wear  the  hair  long  like  women,  and  use  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  same  kind  of  cane  pointed  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  instead  of 
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iron,  ot  wliicli  they  have  none.  They  are  tierce  compared  with  tlie 
other  people,  who  are  in  general  but  sad  cowards ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  them  in  any  other  way  superior  to  them.  These  are  they 
who  trade  in  women,  who  inhabit  the  first  island  met  with  in 
going  from  Spain  to  the  Indies,  in  which  there  are  no  men  what- 
ever. They  have  no  eft'eminate  exercise,  but  bows  and  arrows,  as 
before  said,  of  cane,  with  which  they  arm  themselves,  and  use  shields 
of  copper,  of  which  they  have  plenty. 

There  is  another  island,  I  am  told,  larger  than  Espanola,  the  na- 
tives of  which  have  no  hair.  In  this  there  is  gold  without  limit, 
and  of  this  and  the  others  I  have  Indians  with  me  to  witness. 

In  conclusion,  referring  only  to  what  has  been  effected  this  voy- 
age, which  was  made  with  so  much  haste,  your  Highnesses  may  see 
that  I  shall  find  as  much  gold  as  desired  with  the  very  little  assist- 
ance afforded  to  me :  there  is  as  much  spice  and  cotton  as  can  be 
wished  for  and  also  gum,  which  hitherto  has  only  been  found 
in  Greece,  in  the  island  of  Chios,  and  they  may  sell  it  as  they 
please,  and  the  mastich,  as  much  as  may  be  desired,  and 
slaves,  also,  who  will  be  idolators.  And  I  believe  that  I 
have  found  rhubarb  and  cinnamon,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
I  shall  find,  which  will  have  been  discovered  by  those  whom 
I  have  left  behind,  for  I  did  not  stop  at  any  cape  when  the 
wind  enabled  me  to  navigate  except  at  the  town  of  Navidad,  where 
I  was  very  safe  and  well  taken  care  of.  And  in  truth  much  more  I 
should  have  done  if  the  ships  had  served  me  as  might  have  been 
expected.  This  is  certain,  that  the  Eternal  God  our  Lord,  gives 
all  things  to  those  who  obey  him,  and  the  victory  when  it  seems 
impossible,  and  this  evidently  is  an  instance  of  it,  for  although  peo- 
ple have  talked  of  these  lands,  all  was  conjecture  unless  proved  by 
seeing  them,  for  the  greater  part  listened  and  judged  more  by  hear- 
say than  by  anything  else. 

Since  then  our  Redeemer  has  given  this  victory  to  our  illustrious 
King  and  Queen,  and  celebrated  their  reigns  by  such  a  great  thing, 
all  Christendom  should  rejoice  and  make  great  festivals,  and  give 
solemn  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  with  solemn  praises  for  the 
exaltation  of  so  much  people  to  our  holy  faith  ;  and  next  for  the 
temporal  blessings  which  not  only  Spain  but  they  will  enjoy  in  be- 
coming Christians,  and  which  last  may  shortly  be  accomplished. 

Written  in  the  caravel  off  the  Canary  Islands*,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  ninety-three. 

*  See  note  at  conclusion. 
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The  following  is  introduced  into  the  letter  after  being  closed. 

After  writing  the  above,  being  in  the  Castilian  Sea,  (off  the  coast 
of  Castile,)  I  experienced  so  severe  a  wind  from  South  and  Soiith- 
East,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  run  to-day  into  this  port  of  Lis- 
bon, and  only  by  a  miracle  got  safely  in,  from  whence  I  intended  to 
write  to  your  Highnesses.  In  all  parts  of  the  Indies  I  have  found 
the  weather  like  that  of  May,  where  I  went  in  ninety-three  days 
and  returned  in  seventy-eight,  saving  these  thirteen  days  of  bad 
weather  that  I  have  been  detained  beating  about  in  this  sea.  Every 
seaman  here  says,  that  never  was  so  severe  a  winter  nor  such  loss  of 
ships. 

Dated  the  fourth  of  March. 

Senor  Navarrete  observes  respecting  the  date,  that  for  Canaries 
must  be  meant  the  Azores,  as  the  diary  will  show.     And  he  adds, — 

'*  The  foregoing  letter  of  Columbus  was  addressed  to  Luis  de 
Santangel,  the  Escribano  de  Racion  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  and  was  similar 
to  that  of  Contador  Mayor  to  the  Crown  of  Castile,  which  was 
filled  by  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla.  Thus  there  were  two  Contadores 
Mayores,  who  might  be  considered  Chiefs  of  the  Household,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Admiral.  The  same  Santangel  was  Treasurer  to  the 
Household  and  Court  of  Castile  jointly  with  Francisco  Pinela 
Jurado  de  Sevilla,  who  also  took  a  part  iu  the  first  affairs  of  the 
Indies." 

With  reference  to  the  passage  he  also  adds, — "  In  the  original 
the  numbers  are  in  Roman  numerals,  very  indistinct,  lie  should 
have  said  seventy-one  days.  For  Columbus  having  sailed  from  the 
bar  of  Saltes  on  the  3rd  of  August  and  landed  at  San  Salvador  on 
the  12th  of  October,  it  is  clear  the  voyage  was  seventy-one  days 
and  forty-eight  home,  reckoning  the  latter  from  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  he  sailed  from  the  Gulf  of  Flechas  to  the  4th  of  March, 
when  he  arrived  at  Lisbon." 

On  the  subject  of  [)eople  with  tails,  Navarrete  very  properly  ob- 
serves,— "  These  extravagant  notions  arose  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  natives,  and  also  from  their  not  being  clearly  understood  by  the 
Admiral  and  his  men,  who  neither  understood  tlieir  languiige  nor 
their  expressions." 

X 
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The  following  acknowledgment,  which  is  letter  No.  XV.  of  Na- 
varrete's  Collection  (vol.  ii.,  p.  21,)  was  sent  for  the  foregoing  letter. 

The  King  and  the  Queen. 

Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  Vice 
Roy  and  Governor  of  the  Islands  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Indies. 

Your  letters  are  before  us,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  learning 
that  which  they  contain,  and  that  the  Lord  has  granted  so  happy  a 
result  to  your  enterprise,  and  protected  you  in  what  you  have  com- 
menced ; — in  which  his  service  will  be  advanced,  and  our  kingdoms 
much  benefited.  May  it  please  the  Lord,  besides  your  having 
served  him  thus,  you  shall  receive  from  us  our  acknowledgments, 
which  be  assured  you  have  as  your  services  and  your  achievements 
merit. 

And  since  we  wish  that  you  may  continue  to  carry  on  the  work 
you  have  begun,  we  desire  that  for  our  service  you  will  speedily 
and  with  all  dispatch  come  to  us,  that  all  necessary  provision  may 
be  timely  made.  And  as  you  may  perceive  that  summer  has  com- 
menced, and  the  time  is  not  gone  by  for  going  there,  you  will  ascer- 
tain if  anything  can  be  done  in  Seville  or  other  places  to  forward 
your  return  to  the  land  which  you  have  found. 

Write  to  us  by  our  messenger,  who  is  to  return  immediately ;  in 
order  that  such  things  may  be  provided  as  are  necessary,  so  that 
when  you  go  from  hence  everything  may  be  ready  for  you. 

I  THE  King. 
I  THE  Queen. 
From  Barcelona,  on  the  30th  of  March,  93. 
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SUMMARY   OF  THE  SEVERAL   VOYAGES  OF 
COLUMBUS. 


It  may  interest  the  reader  to  follow  Columbus  through  his  sub- 
sequent career,  briefly  noticing  the  principal  events  of  his  voyages ; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  preserve  for  reference  in  this  volume  a  gene- 
ral view  of  them. 


Brief  General  Statement  of  the  several  Voyages  of  Columbus  to 
America. 

Compiled  on  the  authority  of  Navarrete.* 


„              Date  of 
Voy'^g*^     Sail. 

Where 
from. 

Returned 
to 

Date  of 
Return. 

Number  of  Vessels,  Sec. 

First.  3  Aug'. 

Pal  OS  de 

Palos  de 

15Mar. 

Three  vessels  ;  Santa  Maria, 

1492 

Moguer. 

Moguer. 

1493 

Pinta,  and  Nina. 

Second  25  Sep. 

Cadiz. 

Cadiz. 

llJiine 

Seventeen  vessels,  three  of 

1493 

1496 

•wliich  were  ships,  the  re- 
mainder   caravels.       Co- 
lumbus's ship  named  the 
Mnrigalante. 

Third 

30  May 

S.  Lucar 

Cadiz. 

25  Nov. 

Six    vessels.       Returned    a 

1498 

de  Baira- 
meda. 

1500 

prisoner, —  by    order    of 
Eobadilla, — released   and 
ordered  to    Court  on  his 
arrival. 

Fourth 

11  May 

Cadiz. 

S.  Lucar 

7  Nov. 

Four  vessels ;    named  Capi- 

1502 

de  Baria- 
meda. 

l.-)04 

tane,  Santiago,  Vizcaino, 
caravels;     and    Gailego, 
ship. 

Some  dates  differ  fi-om  other  authorities. 
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SECOND    VOYAGE. 
1493—1496. 

The  success  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  was  considered  so 
great  by  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  that  measure.*  were  speedily 
adopted  for  another  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale.  His  reception  at 
Barcelona  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  most  gratifying  to  him. 
He  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  good  fortune,  placed  imme- 
diately in  command  of  the  expedition  which  was  prejtaring  with  all 
haste  to  follow  up  his  discoveries.  Indeed,  so  important  was  it  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Spanish  Court  to  do  this  before  the  Portuguese, 
that  while  overtures  were  going  forward  between  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Sovereigns  and  the  Pope  as  to  whom  the  discoveries 
should  belong,  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
vessels,  in  wliich  were  embarked  about  1500  people. 

In  six  days  they  arrived  at  Goniera,  where  they  replenished  their 
water  and  fuel,  sailing  again  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  November  following  made  land. 

It  proved  to  be  the  island  called  Dominica,  so  named  from  being 
discovered  on  Sunday.  A  second  island  was  also  seen,  and  soon 
afterwards  several  others  to  the  number  of  six,  and  a  harbour  was 
found  in  one  of  them,  called  Marigalante  after  the  Admiral's  ship. 
A  day  or  two  was  passed  here  to  recruit  the  health  of  the  people, 
when  the  ships  again  made  sail  and  discovered  Guadaloupe,  where 
they  again  anchor.  The  natives  fly  from  the  Spaniards,  who  ex- 
plore the  island  and  capture  some. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  Admiral  sails,  having  been  delayed 
waiting  for  one  of  his  oflicers  absent  in  the  island,  and  d'scovers 
Monserrate,  reported  to  be  depopulated  by  the  Caribs,  and  therefore 
the  Admiral  did  not  stop  there,  but  continued  on  for  another  seen  in 
the  evening  and  named  by  him  Santa  Maria  la  Bedonda,  and 
finding  he  was  approaching  dangerous  navigation,  the  Admiral  an- 
chors for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  discovers  Santa  Maria  la 
Antigua.  But  anxious  to  reach  Espanola  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
Admiral  does  not  stop  at  any  of  these,  and  on  the  following  day 
arrives  at  San  Martin,  where,  from  its  appearance,  he  is  induced  to 
anchor  to  see  the  kind  of  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  The  na- 
tives fly  from  him,  and  some  are  captured,  and  here  occurs  the  first 
scuffle   between    them    and   the  Spaniards  on   the  present  voyage. 
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After  a  few  hours'  stay  the  Admiral  sails,  and  discovers  Santa  Cruz, 
where  he  again  anchors  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  November. 

On  the  next  day  he  lands  and  discovers,  as  he  believes,  gold  in 
the  island.  From  thence  he  goes  to  the  Virgin  Island  Group, 
naming  them  the  Once  mil  Virgenes,  and  names  the  largest  of  them 
Ursula.  Leaving  these,  he  discovers  Burenguen,  which  he  names  San 
Sautista  now  Porto  Rico ;  running  down  the  coast,  and  anchoring 
for  two  days,  he  named  the  Ensenada  de  Mayagiies.  All  these 
islands  were  the  discoveries  of  this  voyage,  none  of  them  having 
been  seen  before. 

From  Porto  Rico  the  Admiral  proceeded  to  Espanola,  and  some 
doubts  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  this  island,  as  no  one  had  seen  it 
from  the  South-East  as  then  approached.  The  Mona  and  JMonica 
islands  were  named,  and  the  low  land  of  Cape  Engano.  The  native 
names  of  Hayti,  the  South-East  portion  of  the  island,  Xamana, 
adjoiin'ng  it,  and  Bohio,  West  of  these,  are  severally  named  as  the 
provinces  of  Espailola  Cobra  Island  is  passed  and  Monte  Christi, 
and  the  Admiral  anchors  off  the  port  of  Za  Navidad  on  Wednesday 
the  27th  of  November,  and  moves  into  it  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 

His  signals  are  unanswered,  he  is  unable  to  discover  any  of  his 
people  left  there  on  his  former  voyage,  and  learns  from  Guacana- 
gari,  whom  he  finds  wounded  and  ill,  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
befallen  them  in  his  absenee.  A  relation  of  (iuacanagari  visits  Co- 
lumbus with  presents,  and  the  replies  made  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Spaniards  are  unsatisfactory, — the  natives  seem  caiitious  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  fact  of  their  having  been  all  killed,  is  ascertained, — 
Guacanagari  is  stated  to  feign  being  wounded,  and  he  is  unworthily 
suspected  of  being  the  aggressor. 

Columbus  looks  out  for  another  site  for  a  city.  Some  natives  being 
found  with  articles  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  gives  rise  to  suspi- 
cions of  *^heir  having  been  killed  by  other  native  Chiefs.  Guacana- 
gari invites  Columbus  to  go  and  see  him,  snd  evinces  sorrow  at  the 
fate  of  his  countrymen,  and  says  by  whom  they  were  slain.  He  visits 
Columbus,  who  believes  him  innocent.  Among  the  natives  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  and  taken  on  board  their  ships,  were  two  women, 
who  made  their  escape,  on  which  they  are  demanded  by  Columbus 
of  Guacanagari, — the  messengers  finding  this  Chief  had  abandoned 
the  place,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  those  Spaniards  who  had  been  left  by  Columbus,  until 
from  further  evidence  the  belief  is  set  aside.  The  city  of  Isabella 
founded  at  Puerto  Delfin.  Columbus  sends  twelve  of  his  ships 
home,  with  some  produce  of  the  island  and  natives,  with  overture's 
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in  reference  to  their  employment  as  slaves,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  energetic  and  warm-hearted  Isabella. 

The  Admiral  sets  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
and  selects  a  place  for  a  fort,  which  is  subsequently  built  and  gar- 
risoned, and  named  San  Thomas.  Columbus  returns  to  Isabella  on 
the  29th  March,  and  finds  sickness  and  despondency  among  his 
people,  and  much  disaffection  against  hira. 

He  prepares  for  further  discoveries,  and  sails  from  Isabella  on  the 
24th  of  April,  and  on  the  29th  reached  the  East  end  of  Cuba; 
following  then  the  Southern  shore  to  the  West,  on  the  2nd  of 
May  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  San  Jago  de  Cuba ;  and  being 
advised  by  the  natives  to  go  to  the  South,  sailed  the  next  day,  dis- 
covering the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  he  named  San  Jago ;  but 
disappointed  in  not  finding  gold,  he  shaped  his  course  again  for 
Cuba,  making  the  island  at  Cape  de  la  Cruz,  to  the  West  of  where  he 
had  left  it ; — and  pursuing  the  shores  Westerly,  soon  found  himself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Queen''s  Garden.  He  continued  to  the  Westward  until  the  13th  of 
June,  when,  turning  to  the  South-East,  he  found  his  ships  in  that 
labyrinth  of  islands  and  shoals  surrounding  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the 
largest  of  which  he  named  Evangelista,  and  which  occupied  him 
many  days  to  get  clear  of,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  anchored  oflP 
Cape  de  la  Cruz,  from  whence  he  stood  to  the  South,  and  rounded 
the  West  end  of  Jamaica,  making  but  slow  progress  to  the  East- 
ward. Without  attempting  to  land  on  Jamaica,  he  continued  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  East,  and  on  the  20th  of  Auijust  reached  Cape 
Tiburon,  the  AVestern  end  of  Hispaiiola.  Without  knowing  that  it 
was  his  favourite  island,  he  continued  along  the  South  shore  of  it  to 
the  Eastward,  and  reached  the  Eastern  end  of  the  island  on  the  24th 
of  September. 

Columbus  continued  on  to  the  Eastward  towards  Porto  Rico; 
but  the  long  and  severe  trial  he  had  undergone  of  five  months, 
either  beating  to  windward  and  extricating  his  ship  from  the  dantjer- 
ous  navigation  of  the  South  coast  of  Cuba,  exhausted  his  physical 
powers,  and  illness  overtook  him,  which,  it  is  said,  nearlj'  cost  him 
his  life.  His  ship  was  speedilj^  taken  back  to  Isabella,  where,  on 
recovering  himself  in  some  degree,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  went  to 
offer  his  project  to  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  company  of  Bartho- 
lomew was  most  •  atisfactory  to  the  Admiral,  who  stood  much  in 
need  of  such  a  companion,  one  to  whom  he  could  confide  his 
thoughts  in  the  res])onsible  jiosition  which  he  held,  surrounded  by 
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discontent  and  disappointment,  and  whose  matured  knowledge  of 
the  world  proved  of  great  service  to  him. 

Columbus  immediately  appointed  him  Governor  of  the  island,  a 
measure  which  was  said  to  be  much  disapproved  by  Ferdinand. 
The  natives  had  been  so  long  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  so  much  disaf- 
fection prevailed  against  Columbus,  that  his  orders  were  no  longer 
obeyed.  At  the  head  of  the  disaffected  was  one  Pedro  Margarite 
and  a  friar  named  Boyle,  who  took  possession  of  some  of  the  ships 
and  sailed  for  Spain.  The  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  was  nearly  de- 
serted by  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
natives,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Caonobo,  had  risen 
against  them.  Seeing  this,  Caonobo  collected  a  large  body  of  his 
countrymen,  (said  to  be  10,000,)  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort :  but  it 
was  so  well  defended  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  with 
only  fifty  men,  that  they  were  beaten  off.  The  natives  of  the  whole 
island,  excepting  Guacanagari,  were  now  in  arms  against  the  Span- 
iards ;  this  worthy  Chief  and  his  party  adhered  to  the  Spaniards, 
doing  them  great  service.  Columbus  sends  relief  to  the  fortress 
established  in  the  island  named  Magdalena,  and  forms  another, 
called  Concepcion;  and  while  preparations  were  making  to  meet  the 
natives,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  by  a  bold  and  daring  piece  of  strategy, 
brings  Caonobo  a  prisoner  to  Columbus. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  four  ships  arrived  with  provisions  and 
clothing  for  the  colony,  and  letters  for  Columbus  from  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns,  approving  of  his  measures.  He  was  also  invited  to  re- 
turn home  to  assist  in  determining  the  boundary  line  assigned  by 
the  Pope,  dividing  the  Spanish  from  the  Portuguese  discoveries. 
But  the  health  of  the  Admiral  would  not  permit  him  then  to  under- 
take the  voyage,  and  he  sent  his  brother  Diego  with  five  ships, 
carrying  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  some  of  the  jjroduce  of  the  is- 
land, and  500  natives,  proposing  they  should  be  publicly  sold  at 
Seville.  The  interference  of  Isabella,  it  is  related,  prevented  this 
from  taking  place. 

Affairs  in  the  island  meanwhile  were  reaching  their  crisis,  and  the 
battle  of  Vega  took  place,  in  which  the  Spaniards  overcame  the 
whole  body  of  the  natives  in  the  island.  To  make  up  for  their 
want  of  numbers,  they  had  obtained  native  dogs  from  Cuba,  the 
ferocious  bloodliouud,  and  thus  was  sacrified  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  natives  under  cruelties  the  most  appaUing.  The  remaining 
natives,  driven  to  despair,  were  thus  at  the  mercy  of  their  inhuman 
conquerors.     A  tax  of  gold  was  levied  throughout  the  island  from 
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each  native,  who  as  a  device  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Spaniards  de- 
stroyed the  crops,  thus  thinking  to  starve  them  away.  The  ciFect 
of  this  measure  fell  heavier  on  themselves  than  on  their  masters, 
who  had  provisions,  and  many  of  the  natives  fell  victims  to  their 
own  act. 

Meanwhile  the  enemies  of  Columbus  had  not  been  idle ;  Foresca, 
Pedro  Margarite,  and  Friar  Boyie,  had  succeeded  in  undermining 
him  at  home,  by  spreading  their  own  stories,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  institute  an  inquiry.  1  he  person  selected  for  this  mission  was 
one  Juan  Aguado,  who  arrived  at  Isabella  in  October,  1495,  when 
Columbus  was  absent  in  the  island.  He  met  with  more  respect  from 
the  Admiral  than  Columbus  did  from  him,  interfering  with  his 
government,  and  arresting  certain  individuals.  But  having  con- 
cluded his  inquiry,  Columbus  determines  on  proceeding  to  Spain, 
and  they  sail  in  different  ships,  that  of  Aguado  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  hurricane,  which  Columbus  had  advised  him  of  being  at 
hand,  and  whose  superior  knowledge  had  enabled  him  to  avoid.  It 
was  on  the  10th  of  March,  1496,  that  Columbus  left  tiie  island,  and 
from  kepping  too  far  to  the  South,  did  not  reach  Cadiz  until  the 
11th  of  June. 


THIRD    VOYAGE. 
1498—1500. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  Columbus  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  with  marked  attention  on  his 
return  from  his  second  voyage,  and  his  proposals  for  a  third  were 
readily  accepted.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  disco- 
vered the  shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  Cuba  vvas  a  penin- 
sula, and  proposed  in  another  expedition  to  carry  his  discoveries  into 
the  interior.  He  asked  for  eight  ships,  two  of  which  were  to  proceed 
to  Isabella  with  supplies  for  the  settlement,  while  the  others  would 
accompany  him.  All  this  was  acceded  to,  and  it  was  determined 
that  every  requirement  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  should  be 
prepared.  Emigrants  were  provided  at  the  public  expence.  Such 
were  the  determinations  and  measures  ad  o]  ted  accordingly;  but 
Columbus  was  not  so  popular  as  he  iiad  been.     Enemies  had  been 
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at  work,  and  no  one  came  forward  to  second  his  views  or  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereigns.  How  difterent  was  this  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  second  expedition  was  crowded  with 
volunteers, — anxious  only  to  go  and  return  home  with  that  abund- 
ance of  gold  which  was  now  found  to  be  chimerical,  or  not  so  easily 
to  be  obtained  as  they  imagined.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  levy 
supplies  of  ships,  but  wherewith  should  they  be  manned ;  and  Co- 
lumbus has  been  blamed  for  proposing  to  make  Espan.ola  a  penal 
settlement,  and  to  fill  his  ships  with  convicted  felons,  to  undergo 
there  their  term  of  banishment. 

Prejjarations  had  been  slowly  going  on,  and  this  measure  speedily 
filled  liis  ships,  and  all  the  equipments  for  the  expedition  being  at 
length  completed,  Columbus  put  to  sea  from  the  port  of  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda  on  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  and  steered  for  the 
Canaries  as  before,  and  intending  to  adopt  a  more  southern  route, 
the  Admiral  continued  on  for  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  which  he 
reached  on  the  27th  of  June.  Intending  to  stop  a  few  days  here, 
he  sent  on  three  of  his  ships  to  Espaiiola,  himself  sailing  on  the  5th 
of  July. 

The  Admiral  had  determined  on  following  a  more  Southern  route 
than  in  either  of  his  former  voyages,  and  having  reached  the  paral- 
lel of  5°  North,  found  himself  in  that  zone  of  calms  and  baffling 
winds  between  the  trade  winds, — suffering  under  such  heat  as  had 
never  been  experienced,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  deluge  of 
rain  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  eftect  was  felt  severely 
both  by  ships  and  crews,  the  latter  suffering  from  illness,  from  which 
Columbus  was  not  exempt.  Having  escaped  from  this  durance,  he 
continued  on  his  Westerly  course  until  the  heights  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad  were  descried.  The  island  appears  to  owe  this  name  to  the 
circumstance  of  three  of  its  loftiest  peaks  being  first  seen,  snggesting 
to  the  fertile  imagination  of  Columbus  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  not 
as  yet  remembered  by  him  in  naming  his  discoveries.  He  proceeds 
along  the  South  shore  of  Trinidad,  and  entered  the  gulf  between  it 
and  the  shore  of  America  by  a  channel,  which,  from  the  violence  of 
the  current,  he  called  the  Boca  del  »SJerjoe,— Serpent's  Mouth,— and 
stood  to  the  North  along  that  shore,  and  shortly  arrived  at  the 
Northern  entrance  of  the  gulf  Here  he  found  a  current  more 
violent  than  that  to  the  South,  and  which,  from  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  it,  he  named  the  Dragon's  Mouth,— J3om  del  Drago.  He 
now  pursued  his  course  to  the  West  along  the  American  shore,  but 
on  reaching  the  islands  Cabagua  and  Margarita,  he  left  it  for  His 
paniola.     Anxiety  about  the  settlements,  along  with  fatigue  which 
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he  was  not  then  in  health  to  endure,  perhaps  were  the  reasons  tor 
this  measure.  And  he  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  River  Ozenie, 
where  he  had  desired  his  brother  to  construct  a  fortress,  one  which 
afterwards  became  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  principal  place 
in  the  island.  But  the  current  drifted  his  ship  to  leeward  of  this 
part,  and  he  made  the  coast  to  the  Westward.  Landing  a  messen- 
ger to  go  to  him,  he  had  to  undergo  a  tedious  beat  to  windward, 
and  reached  his  port  on  the  30th  of  August.  His  brother  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and,  it  is  related,  was  struck  with  the  haggard  and 
worn  out  appearance  of  the  Admiral.  Trouble  and  anxiety  of 
mind  had  sorely  tried  him,  while  the  enervating  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate had  severely  tested  his  physical  powers. 

The  affairs  of  the  island  and  its  government  now  presented  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulty  which  he  had  to  encounter,  and  when  it  is 
considered  the  kind  of  people  he  had  brought  with  him,  the  op- 
pressed condition  of  the  natives,  and  the  disaffection  of  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  now  found  himself  entering  on  a  field  of  discord  and 
danger,  worse  than  all  the  trials  of  navigation  he  had  yet  undergone. 
The  troubles  of  government  in  quelling  little  ebullitions  of  discon- 
tent which  followed  his  arrival,  and  which  had  been  abundantly 
plentiful  in  his  absence,  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  open 
rebellion  of  Roldan,  a  Spaniard,  whom  he  had  appointed  Alcalde,  or 
Chief  Magistrate,  a  post  in  the  government  of  the  island  next  to 
that  of  Adelantado,  held  by  his  brother.  This  man  conceived  the 
plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  Adelantado  and  taking  his  place ;  and  to 
effect  his  purpose,  easily  won  over  a  body  of  Spaniards,  with  fair 
promises,  and  raised  the  natives  against  him,  who  were  too  eager  to 
adopt  any  course  that  they  believed  would  rid  them  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Western  end  of  Hispaiiola,  a  department  of  it  called  Xaragua, 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  this  turbulent  rebel,  where  it  was  easy 
to  assemble  a  large  body  of  the  natives,  too  ready  to  rise  against  the 
government.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Columbus  the  three  ships 
which  he  had  sent  forward  from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  arrived 
at  the  West  end  of  the  island  having  been  drifted  from  their  reckoning 
by  the  current,  and  their  crews  strengthened  Roldan's  party,  being 
easily  won  over  by  him,  and  ready  for  any  such  desperate  work  as  he 
was  engaged  in.  All  the  conciliatory  powers  of  the  Admiral  were 
now  devoted  to  prevent  extremities  in  dealing  with  the  rebels,  and  after 
a  year  nearly  employed  in  overtures,  he  succeeded  in  allowing  Rol- 
dan conditions,  which  only  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Governor  would  justify,  and  then  once  more  order 
and  quiet  were  established  in  the  island.     This  state  of  things  was 
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destined,  however,  to  be  but  of  short  duration.  The  elements  of 
discord  were  in  operation  at  home,  and  the  enemies  of  Columbus 
were  too  successful  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  ruin,  the  lirst 
symptoms  of  which  appeared  in  the  arrival  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  at 
Xaragua,  who  had  fitted  out  a  ship,  and  having  been  encouraged 
by  Fonseca  showing  him  the  charts  sent  home  by  Columbus,  had 
gone  over  the  same  coast  as  the  Admiral  in  the  present  voyage. 
His  attempt,  however,  to  disturb  the  goverment  of  Hispanola  was 
defeated  by  Roldan,  who,  by  a  bold  artifice,  got  possession  of  his 
boat  by  mastering  his  crew,  and  making  them  prisoner ;  and  Ojeda, 
knowing  that  he  was  infringing  the  licence  he  possessed,  was  con- 
tent to  put  up  with  the  loss,  and  sailed  from  the  island.  This  voy- 
age of  Ojeda  obtains  interest  from  the  presence  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, an  expert  Florentine  navigator,  on  board,  who  was  destined 
afterwards  to  take  that  prominent  part  in  the  future  voyages  of  the 
Spaniards  by  which  his  name  was  left  to  the  continents  of  the  New 
World,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards  as  well 
as  the  Portuguese  were  hovering.  Columbus  had  always  imagined 
that  Cuba  was  but  an  Eastern  promontory  of  Asia,  and  the  coast  of 
Paria,  which  had  been  his  last  discovery,  a  large  island,  and  had 
bestowed  names  with  that  religious  veneration  which  always  signal- 
ized him.  To  leave  his  own  name  anywhere,  seems  to  have  been 
the  farthest  from  his  mind,  nor  was  the  desire  of  doing  so  to  be  im- 
puted to  Amerigo,  who  was  rather  of  a  modest  retiring  disposition 
than  one  which  would  court  publicity  by  any  such  act.  The  cha- 
racter of  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  one  which  obtained  for  him  respect 
and  admiration  both  for  his  talents  as  a  seaman  and  good  cosmo- 
grapher,  as  well  as  a  good  man. 

The  affairs  of  Hispanola  were  now  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Rebellion  was  quelled,  the  natives  resigned  to  their  fate,  the  crops 
abundant,  and  everything  progressing  satisfactorily  under  the  able 
management  of  the  Adelantado,  Bartholomew,  the  brother  of  Co- 
lumbus, assisted  by  his  advice,  when  consternation  was  spread 
around  by  the  arrival  of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  who  had  been 
appointed  Commissioner  from  Spain  to  inquire  into  the  aftairs 
of  the  government,  and  invested  with  power,  if  he  found  them 
such  as  to  disapprove  of,  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor. Of  course  he  did  so.  The  enemies  of  Columbus  had 
succeeded  entirely  in  this  appointment.  The  Commissioner  was 
a  man  who  needed  no  consideration  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  government  of  Hispanola.  His  object  was  the  station  of 
Governor ;    and  very  soon  after  his  anival   the  Adelantado   Bar- 
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tholoniew,  Columbus  himself,  and  his  son  Diego,  were  prisoners 
in  chains.  Bobadilla  had  collected  a  mass  of  absurd  charges  against 
them,  founded  on  false  evidence  of  the  most  gross  and  improbable 
kind,  and  with  this  they  were  sent  home  for  trial.  To  the  honour 
of  the  Captain,  who  commanded  the  ship  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked, be  it  said  that  he  respectfully  offered  to  release  the  Admiral 
from  his  irons  as  soon  as  they  had  sailed  ;  but  which  he  positively 
refused,  with  the  observation,  that  they  had  been  placed  on  him  by 
the  King's  command  and  by  his  command  only  should  they  be  re- 
moved. The  arrival  of  the  Admiral  in  so  humiliating  a  condition 
excited  public  indignation  greatly  in  his  favour,  and  a  letter  which 
Columbus  had  written  during  the  voyage  to  a  lady  who  had  charge 
of  the  Prince  Juan,  having  reached  the  Queen,  produced  the  effect 
of  ordering  him  forthwith  to  Court,  and  supplying  him  with  the 
means  of  complying  with  the  order  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank- 
In  the  month  of  December  following  his  arrival,  Columbus  appeared 
at  Court,  and  was  *'  received  by  their  Majesties  with  unqualified 
favour  and  distinction.  When  the  Queen  beheld  this  venerable 
man  approach,  and  thought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  on  all  he 
had  suffered,  she  was  moved  to  tears.  Columbus  had  borne  up 
firmly  against  the  stern  conflicts  of  the  world, — he  had  endured 
with  lofty  scorn  the  injuries  and  insults  of  ignoble  men,— but  he 
possessed  a  strong  and  quick  sensibility."  Washington  Irving 
continues  the  interesting  description  of  this  interview  with  the  So- 
vereigns, and  his  reception  by  Isabella,  to  which  the  reader  may 
refer,  and  at  the  end  of  which  Bobadilla  was  declared  to  have  acted 
contrary  to  his  orders,  and  Columbus  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
former  privileges  and  dignities. 


FOURTH    VOYAGE. 
1502—1504. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  although  the  early  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  East  were  richer  than  those  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West,  the  latter  were  made  by  boldly  sailing  across  the  ocean, 
while  the  former  were  contented  to  extend  theirs  along  the  African 
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coast,  without  leaving  it.  The  Portuguese  had  by  this  means 
doubled  the  Cape,  and  had  reached  India  under  Cabral,  who  had 
returned  about  the  time  that  Columbus  had  again  applied  to  the 
Spanish  Government  to  be  sent  on  a  voyage  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  not  some  straight  route  by  which  those  parts  could  be  reached 
from  the  West  which  he  had  left.  Four  caravels  were  assigned  to 
him  on  this  expedition,  manned  by  150  men,  with  which  he  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  the  11th  of  May,  1504,  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary 
on  the  20th,  and  finally  left  Ferro  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  On 
the  15t.h  of  June  he  discovered  land,  called  Mantinino,  (St.  Lucia,) 
and  here  the  opinions  of  the  seamen  were  taken  as  to  the  course  to 
be  followed,  when  it  was  agreed  they  should  go  to  Espanola.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  anchor  nor  enter  the  port  of  St.  Domingo. 
Here  he  encountered  a  severe  storm,  which,  however,  his  vessels 
weathered  after  suffering,  and  in  w  hich  several  ships  of  a  large  fleet 
that  was  destined  for  Spain  foundered,  with  all  on  board,  among 
whom  were  his  enemies,  Bobadilla  and  Roldan,  with  others  who 
had  contributed  to  iiis  misfortunes.  A  considerable  amount  of  gold 
and  other  property  was  lost,  and  it  is  stated  that  only  one  was  left 
to  make  the  voyage  to  Spain,  and  that  one  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  belonging  to  Columbus. 

From  St.  Domingo  Columbus  steered  Westward,  and  on  the  14th 
of  July  made  the  island  of  Jamaica,  about  the  Movant  Cays,  from 
whence  he  stood  to  the  Northward  to  Cuba,  which  having  been  al- 
ready discovered,  he  stood  away  to  the  Southward,  and  made  an 
island  now  called  Guanaja  (Bonacca  of  the  charts,)  from  whence  he 
discovered  the  coast  of  Truxillo,  about  ten  It-agues  distant,  and 
sailed  for  it,  taking  with  him  an  Indian  of  the  island  as  interpreter ; 
arriving  in  the  port  of  Truxillo,  near  a  point  called  by  the  Admiral 
Point  Caxinas.  From  thence  he  continued  discovering  the  coast  to 
the  Eastward,  anchoring  at  night,  and  called  the  Bio  Tinto  of  the 
chart  Rio  de  la  Possession.  But  it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember that  he  was  able  to  reach  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  having  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  a  succession  of  gales  and  adverse  winds,  in 
the  course  of  which  his  sorrows  were  increased  by  the  reflection  that 
he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  his  brother  and  son  with  him  in 
the  voyage  to  undergo  all  the  suffering  they  had  thus  endured. 

At  length,  having  rounded  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  he  stood  to  the 
Southward  along  the  coast,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  strait  leading  to 
the  Westward,  anchoring  at  Blewfields  and  Port  San  Juan  de  Ni- 
caragua. Thence  he  continued  to  the  large  bay  which  bears  the 
name  of  Bahia  del  Almirante,  naming  the  Boca  del  Toro,  and  took 
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on  board  Indians,  who  informed  hiin  of  another  still  larger  to  the 
Eastward,  called  by  them  Alburema,  (the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  of  the 
chart,)  where  he  was  on  the  7th  of  October.  From  thence  conti- 
nuing to  the  Eastward,  till,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  he  came  to  a 
harbour  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Portobelo,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  one  of  his  ships  (the  Vizcaina)  on  account  of  her  rotten 
condition,  and  continuing  onward  arrived.at  the  River  Guyga  (Ve- 
ragua  of  the  chart,)  and  thence  went  to  Puerto  del  Retrete,  (Port 
Escrehanos  of  the  chart,)  in  which  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember. Columbus  remained  here  until  the  5th  of  December,  when 
he  returned  Westward,  in  consequence  of  information  from  the 
Indians  he  had  on  board  that  gold  would  not  be  found  any  further 
to  the  Eastward,  but  might  be  had  on  the  coast  they  had  passed. 

On  the  10th  of  January  Columbus  entered  the  port  of  Belen,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  after  experiencing  more  severe  weather. 
The  Admiral  had  already  endured  much  from  bad  weather,  but 
describes  this  in  bitter  terms. 

"  For  nine  days,"  he  says,  "  I  wandered  about  (at  sea)  without 
a  hope  of  escape.  Never  was  the  sea  beheld  so  tumultuous,  or  in 
so  frightful  a  condition  of  foam  :  the  wind  would  admit  of  no  sailing 
or  of  making  for  the  shelter  of  land,  and  kept  us  writhing  about  in 
waves  boiling  as  if  it  were  in  a  huge  cauldron  over  a  raging  fire. 
The  skies  never  presented  so  fearful  an  aspect.  One  whole  day  and 
night  they  were  perpetually  on  fire,  emitting  flames  like  the  mouth 
of  an  oven,  and  the  lightning  gleam  seemed  every  moment  as  if  it 
would  consume  the  ships.  During  all  this  time  rain  was  incessant — 
rain  it  should  not  be  called,  for  it  was  the  deluge  repeated  again. 
The  men  were  so  exhausted  that  they  desired  to  die  rather  than 
undergo  such  martyrdom.  The  ships  were  without  anchors  leaking 
throughout,  and  bereft  of  sail." 

It  was  with  difiiculty  the  ships  found  their  way  into  this  river  to 
which  they  had  come  on  account  of  the  gold  mines  that  were  re- 
ported to  be  near  it,  and  after  contentions  with  the  natives,  who  de- 
stroyed a  settlement  which  he  had  formed,  and  killed  many  of  his 
tnen,  he  was  glad  to  leave  it,  although  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another  of  his  ships  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  get  her  over 
the  bar.  With  the  other  two  he  commenced  his  return  to  Espafiola, 
continuing  first  to  the  Eastward  nearly  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  shaping  his  conrse  to  the  Northward,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1503.  Instead  of  arriving  at  Espanola  Columbus  reached 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  after  making  the  Caymanes  chicos,  according  to 
Navarrete,  on  the  lOtli.     The  current  had  set  him  so  far  to  the 
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Westward  that  he  reached  the  coast  of  Cuba  about  the  Jardines, 
where  he  experienced  another  narrow  escape  from  wreck,  and  had 
to  make  his  way  to  windward  along  the  coast  as  well  as  he  could  in 
his  shattered  vessels.  Despairing  of  reaching  Espanola,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1503,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Anne,  on  the 
North  coast  of  Jamaica,  where,  finding  his  vessels  in  so  leaky  and 
disabled  a  condition  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  all  on  board,  he 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  last  extremity  of  running  them  on 
.shore,  and  thus  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  escape  unless  assistance  was 
sent  to  him  from  that  island  at  which  he  had  been  already  denied 
shelter  on  his  arrival  from  Spain. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  the  measure  of  his  calamities 
seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  cast  ashore  upon  an  island  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola  ap- 
peared impossible,  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expect  relief." 

Between  the  24th  of  June,  150.3,  and  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
of  1504,  Columbus  and  his  brother  Bartholomew  underwent  a  series 
of  sufferings  in  Jamaica,  arising  from  the  rebellion  of  some  of  his 
people,  the  want  of  provisions,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  which 
he  overcame  by  the  celebrated  story  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the 
unpardonable  hostility  of  Ovando,  the  Governor  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  difficulty  which  his  faithful  follower  Mundog,  who  had 
made  his  way  in  a  canoe  to  the  island  from  Jamaica,  had  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a  vessel.  At  length,  having  succeeded,  Ovando 
despatched  another  with  her,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  Columbus, 
with  his  people,  left  Jamaica,  and  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  on  the 
13th  of  August,  being  received  with  much  respect  by  Ovando.  On 
the  12th  of  September  the  Admiral  left  St.  Domingo  with  two  ves- 
sels, with  one  of  which  only,  and  that  in  a  most  disabled  condition, 
he  entered  the  Port  of  San  Lucar  on  the  7th  of  November  following. 

Soon  after  his  return,  the  Admiral,  enfeebled  by  age,  and  worn 
out  by  illness,  the  result  of  those  hardships  which  he  had  under- 
gone, particularly  in  his  last  voyage,  had  the  additional  misfortune 
to  lose  his  patroness  Isabella.  He  now  directed  all  his  efforts  to 
obtaining  for  his  brother  Bartholomew  a  reward  for  his  services,  and 
died,  at  the  age  of  71,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1506 ;  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Valladolid.  In  the 
year  1513  they  were  transferred  to  the  monastery  of  Cartujos  de  las 
Cuevas,  in  Seville ;  in  which  same  monastery  were  deposited  those 
of  his  son  Don  Diego,  who  died  the  23rd  of  February,  1526.     In 
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the  year  1536  the  remains  of  the  Admiral  and  his  son  Diego  were 
delivered  for  transfer  to  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  island  of 
Espafiola,  where  they  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  by  the  altar. 
Here  they  lay  until  1796,  when  the  island  was  ceded  to  France,  on 
which  occasion  they  were  transferred  to  Cuba,  where  they  Avere  in- 
terred on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  the  caihedral  in  the  city  of 
Havana. 

The  following  (Nav.  t.  i.  app.  C  L.)  are  the  lines  of  D.  Juan 
Melendez  Valdes,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  p.  264. 

DesJc  la  popa  hincharse 
Ve  el  inclito  Colon  la  onda  enemiga : 
El  trueno  returabar ;  la  quilla  incierta 
Vagar  llevada  a  la  nierced  del  viento : 
La  Chusma  sin  aliento, 

Y  una  honda  sima  hasta  el  abisrao  abierta  : 
i  Vil  galardon  a  su  inmortal  fatiga ! 

Per  el  en  tanto  escribe  sin  turbarse 
La  inclita  accion  :  hallarse 
Podra  un  dia,  exclamando,  tan  preciado 
Deposito,  y  mi  nonibre  celebrado 
De  la  fama  sera.     Quiso  benigno 
Darle  la  mano  el  cielo  ; 

Y  entre  las  ondas  placido  el  camino 
Abrirle  fausto  hasta  el  hispano  suelo. 
El  hombre  por  su  arrojo  sin  segundo 
Goza  doblado  el  arabito  del  mundo. 

Among  the  official  documents  concerning  the  Admiral  preserved 
by  Navarrete,  is  that  which  entitled  him  to  bear  a  Castle  and  Lion 
on  his  shield,  which  has  been  added  to  the  title  page  of  the  '<  Land- 
fall." Drawn  up  in  the  usual  voluminous  style,  after  much  pre- 
amble it  says,  "  It  is  our  pleasure,  and  we  give  our  licence,  &c.,  to 
place  over  your  own  arms  a  castle  and  a  lion,  whieh  we  give  you 
for  arms :  that  is  to  say,  the  castle  of  gold  on  a  field  of  green  in  the 
upper  right  quarter  of  the  shield,  and  in  the  other  on  the  left  a  lion 
rampant  in  purple  on  a  field  of  green  :  in  the  lower  right  quarter  of 
the  shield,  islands  of  gold  in  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  left  lower 
quarter  your  own  arms  which  you  are  accustomed  to  bear.  The  fore- 
going are  to  be  considered  as  your  arms  and  those  of  your  descend- 
ants in  perpetuity." — Nav.  vol.  ii.,  doc.  xx.,  p.  36-7. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COLUMBl'S, 

WITH  THEIR  TRANSLATION, 

Showing  his  Progress  from  the  Landfall  to  Cuba. 


El  Alinirante  salio  a  tierra  en  la 
bai'ca  armada  y  IMartiu  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon  y  Vicente  Anes,  su  hermano,  que 
era  Capitan  de  la  Nifia  p.  20, 1. 17 

— 20 tomo  posesion  de  la 

dicha  isla  por  el  Rey  e  por  la  Reina, 
p.  21, 1.  2,  3....  Lueg'o  se  ayiinto  alli 

mucha  g'ente  de  la  isla,  I.  6 

venian  ...adonde  nos  estabamos,  na- 
dando,j».  21,  I.  16,  17. 

Sabado,  13  de  Octuhre. — Vinieron 
a  la  nao  con  almadias,  p.  22,  /.  28. 

Trafan  ovillos  de  algodon 

filado  y  papa^ayos,  p.  23,  ^.2,3 

y  todo  daban  por  cualqiiiera  cosa 
que  se  los  diese,  p.  23,  /.  4,  5. 

Domhigo,  14  de  Octuhre. — En 
ameueciendo  mande  aderezar  el  ba- 
tel  de  la  nao  y  las  barcas  de  las 
carabelas,  y  fue  al  lueng-o  de  la  isla, 
en  el  camino  del  Nornordeste,  para 
ver  la  otra  parte  que  era  de  la  otra 
parte  del  Leste  que  habia,  y  tam- 
bien  para  ver  los  poblaciones,  y 
vide  lueg'o  dos  6  ti-es  y  la  gente, 
que  venian  todos  a  la  playa,  p.  24, 

I.  3 — 8 nos   llamaban   que 

fuesemos  a  tierra  :  mas  yo  temia  de 
ver  una  grande  restinga  de  piedi-as 
que  cerca  tod  a  aquella  isla  al  rededor, 

I.  19—21 denti-o  desta  cinta,  I. 

24 la  mar  non  se  muevemas 

que  dentro  en  un  pozo,  I.  25 Yo 

admire  todo  aquel  puerto,  y  despues 
me  volvi  a  la  nao  y  di  la  vela,  y  vi- 
de tantas  islas  que  yo  no  sabia  de- 


Friday,  IWi  of  October. —T\u' 
Admiral  landed  in  the  boat  armed, 
with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzou  and  Vin- 
cent Anes,  his  brother,  who  was 
Cnptain  of  the  Xina,  and  took  form- 
al possession  of  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  King-  and  Queen.  A 
large  number  of  natives  soon  col* 
lected.  Natives  swam  out  to  the 
ship. 

Saturday,  VMh  of  October  — Ship 
visited  by  the  natives  in  canoes  — 
bring'ing-  with  them  balls  of  cotton 
and  parrots  for  sale — they  gave 
everything  they  had  for  wliatever 
was  given  to  them. 

Sunday,  l-ith  of  October.  — -  At 
daylight,  I  directed  the  boats  of  the 
ship  to  be  prepared,  and  the  boats 
of  the  caravels  and  went  by  the 
North-North-East  round  the  island 
to  see  what  there  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  East,  which  I  had 
seen,  and  to  see  the  settlements  ;  and 
I  soon  saw  two  or  three.  Natives 
came  running  to  the  shore,  inviting- 
us  to  land.  But  I  was  afraid  of  a 
reef  which  surroimds  the  island,  but 
within  which  the  water  is  quite 
smooth  as  in  a  well.  Surveyed  the 
harbour  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  tlie  ship  and 
made  sail,  and  saw  so  many  islands 
did  not  know  to  which  to  go  first. 
Natives  that  I  had  take  i  made 
signs  that  they  were  innunieruble. 
Z 
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terminarme  a  cual  iria  primero,  y 
aquellos  hombres  que  yo  tenia  torna- 
do me  decian  por  seiias  que  eran 
tantas  y  tantas  que  no  habia  mimero, 

p.  25,1.  6 — 10 For  ende  yo  mire 

por  la  mas  grande,  y  aquella  deter- 
mine andar,  y  asi  hag-o,  y  sera  lejos 
desta  de  Sati  Salvador,  einco  leg-uas 
y  las  otras  dellas  mas,  dellas  menos  : 
todas  son  niuy  lianas,  sin  monta- 
lias  y  muy  fertiles,  ^^.  25,  Z.  11  — 
14. 

Lunes,  15  de  Octubre.  —  Habia 
temporejado  esta  noche  con  temor 
de  no  lleg:ar  a  tierra  a  sorgir  antes 
de  la  manana  por  no  saber  si  la  eosta 
era  limpia  de  bajas,  j9.  25,  I.  19 — 21 

Y  como  la  isla  fuese  mas 

lejos  de  cinco  leo'uas,  antes  sera  siete, 
y  la  marea  me  detuvo,  seria  medio 
dia  cuando  llegue  a  la  dicha  isla,  y 
falle  que  aquella  liaz,  que  es  de  la 
parte  de  la  isla  de  San  Salvador,  se 
corre  Norte  Sur,  y  hay  en  ella  einco 
leyuas,  y  la  otra  que  yo  segui  se  cor- 
ria  Leste  Oueste,  y  hay  en  ella  mas 
de  diez  leg'uas.  Y  como  desta  isla 
vide  otra  mayor  al  Oueste,  cargue  las 

velas,  I.  23—29 a  la  cual 

puse  nom  I.  25,  bre  la  isla  de 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  y 
cuasi  al  poner  del  sol  sorg'i  acercadel 
dicho  cabo,  p.  26,  I  1,  2. 

Maries,  16  de  Octiihre. — en  ame- 
necieudo  fui  a  tierra  con  las  barcas 

armadas,  I.  9,  10 y  nos  de- 

jaron  ir  por  la  isla  y  nos  daban  lo 
que  les  pedia.  Y  porque  el  viento 
cargaba  a  la  traviesa  Sueste  no  me 

quise  detener,  /.  12 — 14 "i'  asi 

parti,  que  serian  las  diez  horas,  con 
el  viento  Sueste  y  tooaba  de  Sur  pa- 
ra pasar  a   estotra  isla,  la  cual  es 

grandisima,  J9.  27,  I.  16 — 18 

Y  habia  de  esta  isla  de  Santa  Maria 
a  esta  otra  nueve  leg'uas  Leste  Oeste, 
y  se  corre  toda  esta  parte  de  la  isla 

Norueste  Sueste,  I.  21 — 24 

mas  de  viente  y  ocho  leguas  en  este 
faz,  y  es  muy  liana  sin  montaila  nin- 
guna,  asi  como  aquellas  de  Sau  Sal- 
vador y  de  Santa  Mar  .'a,  I.  24—27. 
Y  estando  a  medio  "-olfo  destas 


Looked  for  the  largest  and  resolved 
to  g-o  to  that,  as  I  am  doing.  It  is 
about  five  leag'ues  oif  this  of  San 
Salvador,  some  more  and  some  less. 
They  are  all  even  and  without  moun- 
tains, very  fertile. 


Monday,  'ibth  of  October. — Lay 
by  all  night  so  as  not  to  arrive  off 
the  island  to  land  before  daylight, 
not  knowing  whether  the  shore  is 
clear  of  rocks.  Found  the  island 
further  off  than  five  leag'ues  -  it  is 
rather  seven — and  the  current  de- 
tained us  so  that  it  was  noon  before 
we  arrived  at  it.  And  I  found  the 
side  of  the  island  next  to  San  Sal- 
vador trends  North  and  South  five 
leagues;  the  other,  which  Ifolloued, 
lay  East  and  "West  more  than  ten 
leag'ues.  And  as  I  saw  another 
large  island  to  the  Westward,  I 
made  sail  and  I  gave  it  the  name  of 
Santa  Maria  dr  la  Concepcion. 
About  sunset  I  anchored  oft'  the 
cape  of  this  island. 


Tuesday,  16th  of  October. — At 
daylight  landed  witli  the  boats  anned. 
Natives  suffered  us  to  go  where  we 
liked,  and  gave  us  what  we  asked 
for.  Wind  being  South-East,  has- 
tened to  depart.  About  ten  a.m. 
made  sail  with  the  wind  at  South- 
East  to  proceed  to  another  very  large 
island,  borrowing  to  Southward,  nine 
leagues  distant  from  this  East  and 
West.  All  this  part  of  the  island 
lies  North -West  and  South-East 
more  than  twenty-eight  leagues — 
very  flat,  no  mountain ;  like  San 
Salvador  and  Santa  Maria.  Being- 
half  way  over,  took  up  a  native  with 
his  canoe  passing'  from  Santa  Maria 
to  this  island  of  Fernandina.  Light 
airs  and  calm  nearly  all  day. 
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dos  Islas, /;.  '28,  I.  4,  5 falle 

un  hombre  solo  en  una  almadia  que 
se  pasaba  de  Santa  Maria,  a  la  Fer- 

naudina,  I.  7,  8 y  navig-ue...con 

calmeria,  /.  '28,  '29. 

Miercoles,  17  dc  Octuhre. — Tem- 
poi'ice  toda  esta  noche  hasta  el  dia 
que  vine  a  una  poblacion,  adonde  yo 
surg'i,  e  adonde  habia  venido  aquel 
hombre  que  yo  halle  ayer,  jO.  '<(8,  I. 
32 — 34 a  boras  de  tercia  en- 
vie  el  batel  de  la  nao  en  tierra  por 

ag'ua,^.  '2,9, 1.  10, 11 y  ellos  mis- 

mos  traian  los  barriles  llenos  al  batel, 

p.  29,  /.  12,  13 A  medio  dia 

parti  de  la  poblacion  adonde  yo  es- 

taba  surgido para  ir  rodear  esta 

isla  Fernandina,  y  el  viento  era  Sud- 

ueste  y  Sur  ;  p.  30,  I.  26—28 y 

<|ueria  llevar  el  dicho  camiuo  de  Sur 

y  Siieste,  I.  31,  32 a  la  isla 

a  que  ellos  llanian  Samoet,  I.  33,  34 

y  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  /. 

33 me  dijo  que  uno  dellos, 

I  35 le  habia  dado  a  en- 
tender  que  I.  36,  por  la  parte  del 
Nornorueste  muy  mas  presto  arro- 

dearia  la  isla, /».  31,  ^.  1,  2 

di  la  vela  al  Nornorueste,  y  cuaudo 
fue  acerca  del  cabo  de  la  isla,  a  dos 
le^uas,  halle  un  muy  maravilloso 
puerto  con  una  boca,  aunque  dos 
bocas  se  le  puede  deeir,  poi'que  tiene 
un  isleo  en  medio,  y  son  ambas  muy 

ang'ostas,  I.  3 — 7 y  asi  surgi 

fuera  del,  y  fui  en  el  con  todas  las 

barcas  de  los  navios,  I.  10 — 11 

mandado  llevar  barriles  para  toraar 
agua,  y  en  tierra  halle  uuos  echo  6 

diez  bombres,  /.  12  —14 y 

nos  amostraron  ahi  cerca  la  pobla- 
cion, adonde  yo  en  vie  la  g-ente  por  a- 
gua,  I.  14,  15 ...  detuve  por  espacio 

de  dos  horas,  I.  17,  18 Des- 

pues  de  tomada  ag-ua  volvi  a  la  nao 
y  di  la  vela,  y  sail  al  Nonieste  tanto 
que  yo  descubri  toda  aquella  parte 
de  la  isla  hasta  la  costa  que  se  eorre 

Leste  Oueste,  p.  32,1.  12 — 15 

El  viento  alii  luego  mas  calmo  y 
commenzo  a  ventar  Ouesnorueste,  ?. 

17,18 1/  as'i  tome  la  vueltayna.- 

vegue  toda  esta  noche,  I.  20,21 


Wednesday ,  \7th  of  October. — I 
laid  by  until  daylight,  when  we  an- 
chored off  a  settlement  to  which  the 
native  had  come  who  was  picked  up 
yesterday.  At  nine  sent  boat  on 
shore  for  water.  Natives  assisted 
in  carrying-  casks  to  the  boat.  About 
noon  made  sail  from  the  settlement, 
wind  South- West  and  South,  to 
round  the  island,  being  anxious  to 
g-et  to  the  South-East  ior  the  island 
which  the  natives  call  Samoet. 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  told  me  that 
one  of  them  had  g'iveii  him  to  un- 
derstand that  we  should  soon  round 
the  island  to  the  North-North-West. 
Made  sail  in  that  direction,  and 
when  about  two  leagues  from  the 
cape  found  a  remarkable  port  witli 
two  entrances  it  may  be  said,  for  it 
has  a  rocky  islet,  but  very  narrow. 
Anchored  outside  and  went  into  it 
with  all  the  boats  of  the  ships  with 
casks  for  water.  Found  eight  or 
ten  natives,  who  showed  them  the 
settlement  and  where  to  find  it. 
Detained  about  two  hours,  and 
having-  obtained  Avater,  returned  to 
ship,  made  sail  to  North- West,  and 
discovered  the  coast  of  the  island 
as  far  as  where  it  runs  East  and 
West.  AVind  then  shifted  to  West- 
North -West,  light — -so  I  turned 
round  and  steered  East-South-East 
and  East  sometimes  and  South-East 
sometimes  all  night, 
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al  Lestesueste,  ycuaiido  al  Leste  to- 
do  y  cuando  al  Sueste,  21,  22. 

Jueves,  18  de  Octubre.  -j  esto 
para  apartarme  de  la  tierra  porque 
hacia  muy  gran  cerrazon  y  el  tiem- 
po  niuy  cargado, />.  32,  I.  21 — 24... 
Uovio  muy  fuerte  despues  de  media 

noche  liasta  cuasi  el  dia,  I.  "25    

y  nos  al  cabo  de  la  isla  de  la  parte 
del  Sueste  adonde  espeio  surgir  fasta 
que  aclarezca  para  ver  las  otras  islas 

adonde  tengo  de  ir  ;  ^.26 — 28 

Despues  que  aclarescio  segui  el  vien- 
to,  y  fui  en  deredor  de  la  isla  quan- 

to  pude,  y  surg-f  mas  no  fui  en 

tierra,  j9.  33,  I.  1 — 4. 

Viernes,  19  de  Octubre  —  En 
amaneciendo  levante  las  anclas,  y 
envie  la  carabela  Pinta  al  Leste  y 
Sueste  y  la  Carabela  Niiia  al  Sur- 
sueste,  y  yo  con  la  nao  fui  al  Sueste, 
y  dado  orden  que  llevasen  aquella 
vuelta  fasta  medio  dia,  y  despues  que 
anibas  se  mudasen  las  derrotas  y  se 
recogieran  para  mi ;  y  luego  antes 
que  andasemos  tres  boras  vimos  una 
isla  al  Leste,  sobre  la  cual  descarga- 
mos,  y  llegamos  a  ella  todos  tres  na- 
vios  antes  de  medio  dia  a  la  punta 
del  Norte,  adonde  hace  un  isieo  y 
una  resting'a  de  jiieda'a  fuera  de  el  al 
Norte,  y  otro  entre  el  y  la  isla  gran- 
de;  la  cual  anombraron,  I.  7 — 16... 
isla  Saomeie,  a  la  cual  puse  nombre 
la  Isabela.  El  viento  era  Norte,  y 
quedaba,  el  diclio  isleo  en  derrota  de 
la  isla  Fernandina,  de  adonde  habia 
partido  Leste  oueste,  y  se  corria 
despues  la  costa  desde  el  isleo  al 
Oueste,  y  habia  en  ella  doee  leg'uas 
fasta  un  cabo,  a  quien  yo  llame  el 
Coho  hermoso,  que  es  de  la  parte  del 
Oueste  ;  y  asi  es  fermoso,  redondo  y 
muy  fondo,  sin  bajas  tuera  de  el,  y 
al  comienzo  es  de  piedra  y  bajo,  y 
mas  adentro  es  playa  de  arena  como 
cuasi  la  dicha  costa  es,  y  ahi  surgi, 

I.  17 — 26  esta  tierra  es  mas 

alta  que  las  otras  islas  falladas,  ^.31, 
al  Nordeste  hace  una  grande  angla, 

]).  34,  /.  2,  3  Yo  quise  ir  a 

surc-ir  en  ella  para  salir  a  tierra,  I. 
4,  ri  mas  era  el  fondo  bajo  y 


Thursday,   ISfk  of  October. — to 
keep  off  the  land,  for  the  weather    ' 
became  very  bad — and  rain  fell  from     I 
midnight  till    nearly  daylight,  and 
we  at  the  South-East  part  of  the 
island,  where  I   hope  to  anchor  till    j 
it  clears  up,  that  we  may  find  the 
other  islands  to  which  we  have  to  go.    ! 
As  soon  as  it  cleared  up  we  made    || 
sail  and  went  round  the  island  as  far 
as  we  could,  and  then  anchored — 
but  did  not  land. 


Friday,  19 Ih  of  October.  —  At 
daylight  ti-ipped  the  and. or.  Sent 
the  Pinta  to  East-South-East,  and 
the  Niiia  to  South-South-East,  and 
I,  in  the  ship,  steered  South-East. 
Caravels  oi'dered  to  keep  the  courses 
g-iven  till  noon,  and  then  to  rejoin 
shij).  Presently,  before  sailing-  three 
hours,  discovered  an  island  to  the 
Eastward,  for  which  we  steered, 
and  all  three  arrived  oft'  the  North 
point  of  it  by  noon  ;  where  it  makes 
a  bare  rocky  islet  off  it  and  a  reef 
Northward  of  it,  and  also  between 
it  and  the  island.  Natives  call  this 
island  Saometo — named  it  Isabella. 
Thu  wind  was  North  :  and  the  islet 
bears  from  Fernandina,  whence  I 
had  parted.  East  and  West.  The 
coast  thence  trends  to  the  Westward 
twelve  leagues,  as  far  as  a  cape, 
which  I  call  Cape  Hermoso — which 
is  on  the  Western  part — has  no  rocks 
ofi"  it — the  shore  is  first  rocky,  and 
further  in  sandy,  as  nearly  all  the 
coast  is.  And  here  I  anchored. 
Island  much  higher  than  others  dis- 
covered. It  makes  a  g-i-eat  angle  to 
the  North-East.  I  wished  to  have 
anchored  there  to  land,  but  found 
the  water  shoal  with  foul  ground, 
and  could  only  have  done  so  far 
from  land.  This,  which  I  named 
Cape  Fermoso,  is  separated  from 
Saometo— there  are  even  small  is- 
lanils  between  them. 
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no    podia,  surgir   salvo  larg'o  de  la 

tierra,  I.  5,  6 Este  a  quien  yo 

digo  Cabo  Fermoso  creo  que  es  isla 
apartada  de  Saometo,  y  auii  hay  ya 
otra  entremedias  pequeiia,  I.  29,  31. 
Sabado  i!0  de  Octubre. — Hoy  al 
sol  salido  levante  bis  anclas  de  donde 
yo  estaba  con  la  nao  surgido  en  esta 
isla  de  Saometo  al  cabo  del  Sudueste, 
adonde  yo  puse  nombre  el  Cabo  de 
la  Laguna  y  a  l;i  isla  la  Inahela,  pa- 
ra naveg-ar  al  Nordeste  y  al  Leste 
de  la  parte  del  Sueste  y  Siu',  p.  35, 

I.  1 — 6  y  falle  todo  tan  bajo 

el  fondo  que  no  pude  entrar  ni  na- 
veg'ar  a  ello,  y  vide  que  sig'uiendo  el 
camino  del  Sudueste  era  muy  gran 
rodeo,  y  por  esto  determine  de  me 
volver  por  el  camino  que  liabia  trai- 
do  del  Nornordeste  de  la  parte  del 

Oueste,  I.  8 — 12 el  viento  me 

fue  tan  eseaso  que  yo  nunca  pude 
haber  la  tierra  al  longo  de  la  costa 
salvo  en  la  noche ;  y  porques  peli 
gro  surg-ir  en  estas  islas,  salvo  en  el 

dia,  I.  13 — 15 yo  me  j)use  a 

temporejar  a  la  vela  toda  esta  noche, 

/.  17, 18 Las  carabelas  surgi- 

eron  porque  se  hallaron  en  tierra 
tftmprauo,  y  pensaron  que  a  sus  se- 

iias,  I.  20 iria  a  surgir;  mas  no 

quise,  I.  21. 

Domingo,  21  de  Octuhre.  — k  las 
diez  horas  llegue  aqui  a  este  cabo 
del  isleo,  y  surg-i  y  asfmismo  las  ca- 
belas ;  y  despues  de  haber  comido 
fui  en  tierra,  adonde  aquf  no  habia 
otra  poblacion  que  una  casa,  en  la 
cual  no  falle  a  uadie  que  creo  con 
temor  se  habian  fugido  jo  .35,  /.23 — 27 
sali  con  estos  capitanes  I.  28... a  ver 

la  isla,  I.  29 grandes  arboledos, 

I.  31  Aqui  es  grandes  lagunas, 

p.  S6,  I.  1  y  el  cantar  de  los 

pajaiitos,  I.  -i  fuimos  a  una 

poblacion,  I.  21 y  porque  la  amis- 
tad  creciese  mas  y  los  requiiiese  algo 
le  hice  pedir  agua,  y  ellos  despues 
que  fui  en  la  nao  vinieron  luego  a  la 
l»laya  con  sus  calabazas  Uenas,  I. 
28,  31. 

Lunei  22  de  Octubre  --  Toda  esta 
noche  y  hoy  tstuveaquf.iguardando 


Saturday,  20th  of  October, — At 
sunrise  tripped  our  anchors  and 
made  sail  for  the  South- West  cape 
of  Saometo,  which  1  named  Cape 
Laguna,  and  the  island  Isabella,  to 
navigate  to  the  North-  East  and 
Eastward  by  the  South-East  and 
South,  and  found  all  so  shallow  that 
I  could  not  enter  it  to  navig'ate 
there,  and  J  saw  by  going-  to  South- 
West  it  would  be  a  long"  way  round 
— resolved  therefore  to  return  Dy 
same  route  as  we  had  come  to 
North-North-East  on  the  West  side. 
Wind  too  scant  for  ship  to  lay  up 
along  shore  except  at  night ;  and 
being  dangerous  to  anchor  in  the 
dark,  kept  under  sail  all  night.  The 
Pinta  and  Nina  anchored  because 
they  reached  the  shore  early,  and 
made  signs  as  usual  to  me  to  do  so, 
but  I  would  not. 


Simday,  "ilst  of  October. — At  ten 
arrived  at  former  anchorage  off  Ca- 
bo del  Isleo,  and  also  the  caravels. 
After  dinner  landed,  and  found  no 
other  settlement  but  one  hut,  whoso 
owners  had  desei-ted  it  from  fear  of 
us.  Went  with  officers  to  explore 
the  island.  Here  are  abundance  of 
trees  and  parrots,  and  large  lagoons, 
— also  a  settlement.  And  in  order 
to  increa.se  our  friendship  (with  na- 
tives) and  as  they  might  want  some- 
thhig,  I  directed  water  to  be  asked, 
and  they  soon  brought  calabashes 
full  of  it  to  the  shore  after  I  went 
on  board. 


Moiulag,  tind  of    October.— kt 
anchor  ott'  Cape  Isleo.     AVaiting  to 
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si  el  Rey  de  nqiii  6  otras  personas 

traerian   oro,  p.  37,  I.  14,  15 y 

viuieron  muchos  de  esta  g'eute,  I.  16 

Tomamos  ag'iia  para  los  navios 

en  una  laguna  que  aqui  esta  acerca 
del  cabo  del  i&lco,    .  28,  29. 

Mm-tes,  '23  de  Octtibre  — Quisiera 
hoy  partir  para  la  isla  de  Cuba,  p. 

38,  I.  2 pues  veo  que  aqui  no 

hay  mina  de  oro,  y  al  rodear  de  es- 
tas    islaa  ha   menester   de    muehas 

maneras  de  viento,  I.  7  —  9 

calraa  muerta  y  llueve  mucho,  1.  22. 

Miercoles,  24  de  Octubre.  — 'Esta 
noche  a  media  nochc  levante  las  an- 
clas  de  la  Isla  Isahela  del  caho  del 
isleo,  p.  .'38,  I  26,  28,  y  asi  navigue 
fasta  el  dia  al  Ouesudueste,  y  ame- 
neciendo  calmo  el  viento  y  llovio,  p. 

39,  I.  5,  6   y  estuve  asi 

con  poco  viento  fasta  que  pasaba  de 
medio  diay  entonces  torno  a  ventar 
muy  amoroso,  y  llevaba  todas  mis 
velas  de  la  nao,  maestra  y  dos  bone- 
tas,  y  trinquete,  y  cebadera,  y  me- 
zana,  y  vela  de  gavia  y  el  batel  per 
popa ;  asi  anduve  al  camino  fasta 
que  anochecio  y  entonces  me  queda- 
ba  el  Cabo  Verde  de  la  isla  Fernan- 
dina,  el  cual  es  de  la  parte  de  Sur  a 
la  parte  de  Oueste,  me  quedaba  al 
Norueste,  y  hacia  de  mf  a  el  siete 
leg-uas.     Y  porque  ventaba  ya  recio, 

/.  5  — 15   acorde  de  amainar 

las  velas  todas,  salvo  el  trinquete,  I. 

21 — 22 y,  era  muy  g-ran  cer- 

razon  y  llovia;  mande  amainar  el 
trinquete,  y  no  anduvimos  esta  noche 
dos  leguas,  /.  24 — 26. 

Jucves,  2)  de  Octiiln-e. — Naveg-6 
despues  del  sol  salido  al  Oueste 
Sudueste  hasta  las  nuevo  hora?,  an- 
darian  cinco  leg'uas :  despues  mudo 
el  camino  al  Oueste  :  andaban  ocho 
millas  por  hora  hasta  la  una  despues 
de  medio  dia,  y  de  alii  liasta  las 
tres,  y  andarian  cuarenta  y  cuatro 
millas.  Entonces  vieron  tierra,  y 
eran  siete  a  ocho  islas,  en  lueng'o 
todas  de  Norte  a  Sur :  distabnn  de 
cllas  cinco  leg-uas,  p.  39,  1.  27  —  33. 

Viernei,  26  de  Oclubrc. — Estuvo 
(le  las  dichas  islas  de  la  parte  del 


see  the  King-  of  the  island  or  his 
messeng-ers,  or  other  person  who 
would  bring-  g-okl,  &c.  Visited  by 
natives.  Obtained  water  for  the 
ship  from  a  lag'oon  near  cabo  del 
isleo. 

Tuesday,  ^3rd  of  Octob.  r. — Anx- 
ious to  depart  for  Cuba.  I  conclude 
that  there  is  no  g-old  mine  in  the  is- 
land. And  I  see  that  to  g-o  round 
the  island  it  would  require  the  wind 
from  all  quarters.  Dead  calm  and 
much  rain. 

Wednesday,  24th  of  October. — At 
midiiig-ht  tripped  the  anchor  from 
Cabo  del  Isleo  and  made  sail  for 
Cuba.  Steered  West -North- West 
until  daylig'ht,  when  it  fell  calm, 
with  rain,  and  so  I  continued  with 
light  airs  and  calm  until  past  noon, 
when  I  made  all  sail  to  a  g-entle 
breeze,  setting-  the  mainsail  with 
both  bonnets,  the  foresail,  the  sprit- 
sail,  and  mizen  and  main-topsail, 
and  the  boat  on  the  poop.  Stood  on 
thus  till  evening-,  when  Cape  Verde 
of  Fernandiiia,  which  is  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  West  part,  bore 
North-West  seven  leagues.  Wind 
blew  strong-.  Shortened  sail  to  the 
foresail — afterwards  took  in  the  fore- 
sail—and did  not  make  good  two 
leag-ues. 


Thursday,  'i.bth  of  October. — Af- 
ter sunrise  up  to  nine  a.m.  steered 
West-South-West  five  leagues.  At 
nine  altered  course  to  West — up  to 
one,  p.m.,  went  eight  miles  an  hour 
and  also  from  one,  p.m.,  to  three, 
and  went  forty-four  miles — then  dis- 
covered land,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  islets,  extending  Nortli  and 
South  five  leagTies  distant. 


Friday,  '2.6th  of  October. — At  an- 
chor ort'  the  South  end  of  tlie  Tsles 
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Sur,  era  todo  bajo  ciuco  6  seis  leg-u- 
as,  surgio  poi-  alli,  p.  40,  I.  2,  3. 

Sahado,  27  de  Octiihre  — Levanto 
las  aiielas  salido  el  sol  de  aquellas 
islas,  que  Uamo  las  islas  de  Areola, 
por  el  poco  fondo  que  tenian  de  la 
parte  del  Sur  hasta  seis  leg'uas.  An- 
duvo  ocho  millas  por  hora  hastii  la 
una  del  dia  Sursudueste,  y  habrian  an- 
dada  cuarenta  millas,  y  hasta  lanoclie 
andaiian  veinte  y  ocho  millas  al 
mesmo  camino,  y  antes  de  noche  vi- 
eron  tierra,  p.  40, 1. 11 — 16...muhca 
Uuvia.  Anduvieron  el  Sabado  fasta 
el  poner  del  sol  diez  y  siete  leg'uas 
al  Sursudueste,  I.  18—19. 

Domingo,  28  de  Octubrc  — Fue 
de  alli  en  demanda  de  la  isla  de  Cu- 
ba al  Sursudueste,  a  la  tierra  della 
mas  cercana,  y  entro  en  un  rio  muy 
hermoso  y  muy  sin  peligro  de  bajas 
ni  otros  inconvenientes,  y  toda  la 
costa  que  anduvo  por  alli  era  muy 
hondo  y  muy  limpio  fasta  tierra,  p. 
40,  I.  21—25. 


AreTias — distant  five  or  six  leajiues. 

Saturday,  tlth  of  October. — At 
sunrise  tripped  the  anchor  and  made 
sail  from  oft"  those  islands  which  I 
call  Islas  Arenas,  from  the  shoal 
water  there  is  for  six  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  them.  Up  to  one 
p.m.  steered  South-South-West,  and 
made  g-ood  eig'ht  miles  an  hour,  or 
forty  miles  (equal  to  ten  leagues). 
Up  to  evening'  ran  twenty  -  eig'ht 
miles  on  same  course  (making  seven 
leagues)  and  before  night  discovered 
land.  Had  run  up  to  sunset  to-day 
Seventeen  leagues  South  -  South  - 
West.     Heavy  rain. 

Sunday,  tQth  of  October. — Stand- 
ing South-South- West  for  nearest 
land  of  Cuba,  and  entered  a  beauti- 
ful inlet  without  danger  from  rocks 
or  other  hindrance.  Tlio  coast 
passed  was  bold  and  clear  to  the 
shoi'e. 
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NOTES. 


Note  I.— Pas:e61. 


"  In  the  year  1519,  not  many  years  afterwards,  Navarrete  tells 
us  that  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  in  his  Suma  de  Geografia, 
alludes  to  the  church  as  the  only  remnant  of  it  standing-  But  to 
preserve  its  name  a  hermitage  was  founded  at  Huelva,  with  the  title 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Saltes,  in  which  the  cross  is  preserved,  the  only 
relict  left  of  the  place ;  but  vestiges  of  the  town  are  yet  to  be  seen." 

The  Spanish  shores  frequented  by  Columbus  excite  an  interest 
which  one  desires  to  satisfy  by  a  reference  to  the  chart.  One  could 
not  expect  to  find  any  representation  of  what  the  port  of  Huelva 
was  in  his  day,  but  might  fairly  look  for  a  chart  showing  its  present 
condition.  But,  alas,  we  can  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, — 
neither  for  the  Antiquarian  nor  the  Seaman ;  there  is  only  a  con- 
glomeration of  something  of  no  further  possible  use  than  to  indicate 
the  position  of  Huelva. 

The  shores  from  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage,  are 
still  in  want  of  another  Tofiiio  to  delineate  them  as  he  did  those  on 
the  North  coast  of  Spain.  We  look  in  vain  for  another  series  of 
well  finished  plans,  on  a  good  liberal  scale,  when  we  come  to  the 
Spanish  shores, — such  as  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
on  the  coast  of  France.  The  best  charts  of  the  Spanish  coast  are 
those  published  by  that  Government  in  1836,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  North- West  coast  on  a  scale  of  0*46  to  the  inch.  These  are 
by  Captain  F.  Florez,  of  the  Spanish  Navy,  but  what  plans  there 
are,  such  as  Cadiz,  and  all  the  ports,  are  antiquated,  out  of 
date,  and  ought  to  be  out  of  print.  While  the  several  maritime 
states  of  Europe  have  been  one  and  all  promoting  commerce  by 
having  good  charts  made  of  their  coasts  and  harbours  and  published 
on  a  liberal  scale,  all  we  can  find  of  the  coast  of  Spain  is  a  chart  of 
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the  coast  about  Cape  Finisterre,  and  a  modern  plan  of  the  mouth  ot 
the  Guadalquivir.  AVhile  that  interesting  part  near  the  nioutlis  of 
the  Odiel  and  the  Tinta  and  all  their  neighbouring  shores  from  Capi! 
St.  Vincent  to  the  Straits,  celebrated  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene 
of  traffic  as  well  as  deadly  fray  about  the  time  of  Columbus,  are 
much  in  the  same  condition  on  the  chart  now  as  they  would  have 
been  left  by  him.  What  can  be  worse  than  this,  or  tbe  chart  of  the 
approaches  to  the  coast  of  Barcelona,  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Llobregat.  Let  us  hope  this  state  of  things  will  not  last  long, 
that  the  example  of  Europe  in  encouraging  hydrography  will  be 
followed  in  the  South,  and  that  we  shall  see  an  atlas  of  the  Spanish 
coast  rivaling  the  finished  productions  of  Beautenips  Beaupre  and 
surpassing  our  own. 

As  for  Portugal,  her  hydrographical  energies  seem  to  have  long 
since  passed  away.  Their  days  seem  to  have  been  numbered  with 
those  of  Pimentel !  We  have  never  even  seen  a  Portuguese  plan  of 
her  two  princi])al  harbours  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto, — for  even  these 
our  ships  have  always  been  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  own  offi- 
cers. How  long  is  this  reproach  to  attach  to  a  country  which  in 
former  days  extended  maritime  discovery  along  the  African  shores 
to  the  Cape  and  thence  to  India  ?  Is  all  the  ancient  renown  of  that 
long  list  of  Portuguese  seamen,  from  Bartholomew  Diaz,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  and  Cabral,  never  to  be  revived ;  the  very  islands  of  the 
Atlantic,  Fernando  Noronha,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  Fernao  do 
Po,  are  a  reproach  to  the  present  generation  when  we  look  for  their 
works  in  hydrography  !  The  maritime  energies  of  the  Portuguese 
seem  to  have  gone  by  as  an  era  in  history,  and  not  a  spark  is  left 
that  once  animated  the  amiable  spirit  of  Prince  Henry  with  that 
zeal  for  the  success  of  maritime  geography  which  established  the 
celebrated  school  of  Sagres. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  two  countries,  whose  seamen  are  so  cele- 
brated in  maritime  enterprise  of  former  days,  will  ere  long  follow 
the  example  set  to  them  by  the  rest  of  the  European  states,  the 
shores  of  which  are  washed  by  the  sea :  that  they  will  not  forget 
their  former  greatness  and  feel  the  full  force  of  those  observations 
made  by  the  celebrated  veteran  French  Vice-Admiral  Baudin  over 
the  remains  of  his  companion  at  sea  the  no  less  celebrated  Beau- 
temps  Beaupre.  They  are  words  worth  repeating ;  they  cannot  be 
too  widely  disseminated,  affecting  as  they  do  the  very  essence  of  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  in  the  encouragement  of  foreign  commercial 
enterprise.     Admiral  Baudin  said  : — 

'"'  La  science  de  Pliydrographie,  qui  a  pour  but  de  determiner  la 
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configuration  exacte  des  cotes  que  baigne  la  nier,  et  du  fond  nieme 
de  cette  mer,  dans  le  voisinages  des  cotes,  est  une  des  sciences  les 
plus  eminemment  utile  a  I'humanite.  En  oifrant  aux  niarins  des 
nioyens  de  se  guider  de  jour  et  de  nuit,  a  travers  des  labyrinthes 
d'ecueils  et  de  dangers,  elle  leur  epargne  beaucoup  d'inquietudes,  de 
difficultes  et  de  retards ;  elle  devient  une  auxiliare  de  la  force  navale 
du  pays ;  elle  preserve  du  naufrage  de  nombreuses  existences ;  enfin 
elle  facilite  le  developpement  du  commerce  maritime,  cette  grande 
source  de  prosperite  publique.  Sous  tons  ces  rapports,  nulle  science 
n'a  plus  de  droit  a  notre  interet,  a  notre  gratitude,  a  nos  respects." 
Discours  prononces  aux  fun§railles  de  M.  Beautemps  Beavpre. 


Note  II.— Page  65. 

Should  the  reader  desire  it  he  will  find  this  document  in  the 
Baron's  work  of  five  volumes  entitled  "  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
History  of  the  New  Continent,"  a  document  as  unworthy  of  being 
consulted  in  an  inquiry  into  critical  geography  as  could  well  be 
found.  It  is  the  clumsy  production  of  an  illiterate  seaman,  showing 
islands  and  coasts  huddled  together  in  happy  confusion.  Even  the 
islands  of  San  Domingo  and  Cuba  are  placed  to  the  Northward  of 
the  tropic,  making  the  Southern  shore  of  the  latter  5°  wrong  in 
latitude,  besides  other  faults  too  numerous  to  notice.  It  is  not  de- 
serving of  attention  even  as  a  drawing.  It  would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  more  unworthy  document  to  employ  in  the  determina- 
tion of  so  intricate  a  question  as  the  Landfall  of  Columbus,  which 
has  foiled  the  attempts  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
it  for  above  three  and  a  half  centuries.  In  comparison  with  the 
charts  which  we  are  told  Columbus  used  to  sell  for  his  livelihood,  it 
would  have  remained  in  its  merited  obscurity. 


Note  III.— Page  66. 

It  is  most  probable  they  were  left  at  Gomera  to  prepare  supplies 
of  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  for  the  voyage,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  em- 
barkation by  the  time  the  Admiral  returned  with  the  Pinta  from 
the  Grand  Canary,  whither  that  vessel  had  gone  for  repair. 

Sefior  Navarrete  has  been  so  sparing  of  his  information  of  the 
proceedings  of  Columbus  among  these  islands,  which  he  had  chosen 
for  the  place  of  his  departure,  that  the  dates  have  been  obtained 
from  "  Humboldt's  Critical  Inquiry.''     'J'he  Baron  seems  to  doubt 
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the  circuinstanco  of  the  eruption  witnessed  by  Columbus  liaviiif>' 
taken  place  from  the  peak  or  cone  of  the  volcano,  because  the  Ad- 
miral makes  use  of  the  term  of  sierra  instead  of  picacho,  the  latter 
signifying  the  peak  or  pointed  part,  while  sierra  is  a  more  general 
term  for  height,  and  therefore  considers  it  to  have  been  a  lateral 
eruption.  He  also  ridicules  the  assertion  of  the  son,  who  states,  in 
his  work,  that  the  seamen  were  alarmed  at  the  eruption,  and  the 
Admiral  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  alarms,  referring  to  the  eruptions 
of  Mount  Etna,  with  which  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 
The  Baron  observes,  that  not  only  these  must  have  been  common  to 
them,  but  even  the  eruptions  of  the  Canaries  themselves,  as  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  seamen  would  witness  them  in  their  passages 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  of 
Seville  and  Lisbon  with  slaves.  There  would  have  been  more  pro- 
bability of  this  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  eruptions  of  the  Ca- 
naries are  so  very  few.  But  the  fact  of  the  date  of  those  eruptions 
being  thus  noted  for  the  first  time,  is  of  more  importance  than 
whether  it  was  lateral  or  from  the  peak.  The  earliest  are  reported 
by  the  country  people  to  have  taken  place  in  1430,  when  some 
niamelons  between  Orotava  and  the  port  were  thrown  up.  The 
Peak,  or  Sugar-loaf,  standing  in  the  crater,  was  seen  by  the  Vene- 
tian navigator,  Ca  Da  Mosto,  in  1455,  and  called  by  him  the  Lapis 
Adomantinus. 

There  is  a  remark  quoted  by  Captain  Glas  relating  to  earthquakes 
and  their  effects  on  ships,  that  is  worth  preserving.  He  says : — 
"  The  noise  of  the  volcano  was  heard  twenty  leagues  off  at  sea,  and 
it  is  credibly  attested  that  the  sea  shook  at  that  distance  with  such 
violence  as  alarmed  the  mariners,  who  imagined  the  ship  had  struck 
upon  a  rock,  till  the  continuance  of  the  motion  gave  them  the  first 
intimation  of  the  real  cause.  A  torrent  of  sulphur  and  melted  ores 
of  diflFerent  kinds  rushed  forth  from  this  last  volcano  towards  Gui- 
mar,  the  houses  and  public  buildings  of  which  were  thrown  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  earthquake."  The  foregoing  refers  to  the 
great  explosion  of  the  volcano  of  Tenerife,  in  1764,  and  establishes 
the  curious  fact  of  the  great  distance  to  which  the  sea  will  be  af- 
fected by  these  eruptions,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  its  immedi- 
ate proximity  to  ships  wliich  may  be  even  sixty  miles  from  it.  Nu- 
merous reports  have  appeared  from  lime  to  time  in  the  "  Nautical 
Magazine"  of  the  Admiralty. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  the  dates  when  the  several 
islands  of  this  group  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards. 
Senor  Joaquim  Jose  de  Macedo,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  of  consider- 
able research,  has  shown  that  they  were  not  known  to  the  Arabs 
earlier  than  to  the  Portuguese.  However  this  may  be,  the  Spanish 
possession  of  them  was  not  effected  without  a  long  series  of  wars, 
when  they  were  taken  from  the  natives  of  the  islands. 

Tiie  four  islands,  Lancerote,  Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Hierro, 
were  taken  possession  of  between  1400  and  1406 :  the  two  former 
lying  so  near  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  suffer  from  the  North-East 
winds,  and  are  flat  and  arid,  without  trees  or  water.  Gomera  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  island  of  the  Spaniards,  in  which  it 
is  said  they  have  bred  more  mules  than  in  any  other.  Gran  Canaria 
was  taken  possession  of  in  1487,  and  obtained  its  title  of  Gran  or 
Grande  (Great)  not  from  its  size,  but  from  the  courage  and  number 
of  its  inluibitants.  Palma  followed  in  1491,  and  Tenerife  in  1495, 
so  that  this  was  not  a  Spanish  possession  when  Columbus  departed 
from  these  islands  on  his  toyage. 


Note  IV.— Page  66. 

Commander  Church,  who  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  Gomera 
at  the  time  he  was  there.  "  I  was  with  Captain  (Admiral)  Vidal 
surveying  the  Western  Canaries,  as  well  as  with  Arlett  employed 
upon  the  Eastern  islands  of  the  group ;  in  fact,  upon  every  one  of 
them  I  had  work  to  do.  In  1836,  while  with  Admiral  Vidal,  I  was 
left  in  the  decked  barge  to  survey  Hierra,  Gomera,  and  Palma, 
whilst  he  went  in  the  Etna  to  Gibraltar,  for  supplies,  &c.,  and  as 
much  work  was  required  upon  the  coasts  and  interior  of  these 
islands  in  proportion  to  the  time  allowed  for  it,  I  had  not  as  much 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  inquiries  apart  from  the  work  in  hand  as 
I  could  have  wished.  I  well  recollect,  however,  whilst  at  Gomera, 
that  Admiral  Vidal  made,  in  my  presence,  many  inquiries  about  the 
sojourn  of  Columbus  there;  and  of  a  small  house  having  been 
pointed  out  by  the  people  as  the  supposed  place  which  he  occupied. 

"  This  little  town  of  St.  Sebastian  of  Gomera,  appeared  to  me 
never  to  have  exceeded  in  size,  number  of  houses,  &c.,  even  in  its 
palmiest  days,  the  town  of  Padstow  in  Cornwall ;  and  its  palmy 
days  were  those  of  early  Spanish  rule  in  America,  when  the  Span- 
iards used  it  as  a  port  of  call  on  their  outward  and  homeward  voy- 
ages, previously  to  St.  Cruz  of  Tenerife. 

"  When  I  was  at  Gomera,  St.  Sebastian  had  probably  lost  more 
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than  halt'  its  original  habitations,  and  tliosejemaining  were  mostly 
in  ruins.  In  fact,  it  was  a  most  miserable  povcrty-stiicken  place, 
with  no  trade  or  business,  except  what  resulted  from  the  export  in 
small  coasting  schooners,  of  the  limited  produce  of  the  island,  to 
Tenerife.  The  people  were  few,  ignorant,  and  apathetic ;  in  fact, 
'  the  spider  had  spun  her  web  in  St.  Sebastian.' 

"  Whilst  at  St.  Sebastian,  I  tried  to  get  some  further  account  of 
the  Great  Navigator,  in  addition  to  that  obtained  by  Admiral  Vidal, 
but  did  not  succeed.  On  making  inquiries  of  the  Commander  or 
Governor,  named  Echevorria,  he  seemed  to  weary  of  the  subject, 
and  exhibited  surprise  at  my  curiosity,  asking  me  if  I  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Columbus  that  made  me  inquire  so  much  about  a  man 
who  lived  300  years  ago." 


Note  v.— Page  m. 

The  survey  of  these  islands  occupied  Captain  Vidal  from  1834  to 
1838  and  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  valuable  contributions  made 
by  this  excellent  officer  to  maritime  geography,  embracing  as  they 
do  a  reconnaissance  of  the  greater  part  of  both  coasts  of  Africa, 
with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  a  critical  survey  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  extending  from  Cape  St.  Paul  to  the  Gambia  and  a  portion 
about  Corisco  Bay,  with  Fernando  Po.      Besides  this   extensive 
tract  of  coast  we  have  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  Azores  and  Ma- 
deira, with    Porto  Santo  and  the  island  of   Ascension,  from  him. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  operations  by  several  officers,  who  are  still 
employed  in  raarilime  surveying  :— Captain  Bedford  and  his  brother 
Commander  E.  J.  Bedford,  Commander  James  Church,  and  Com- 
mander Wood,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Sydney  ;  officers  whose  value 
in  this  important  branch  of  the  Navy  has  been  long  established,  and 
whose  attainments  render  them  the  ornaments  of  their  profession. 
Captain  Vidal  became  an  Admiral  in  1854.     When  at  Gomera,  in 
the  course  of  his  survey  of  the  Canaries,  his  inquiries  were  natu- 
rally directed  to  the  circumstance  of  Columbus  having  been  there. 
Cape  Christopher,  on  the  North  coast,  near  the  bay,  appears  to 
belong  to  "  Christopher  Columbus."     And  he  has  mentioned  inci- 
dentally to  the  Author  that  his  memory  was  held  in  great  respect 
by  the  islanders,  who  still  possessed  some  trifling  vestige  of  house- 
hold furniture  endeared  to  them  from  having  been  used  by  him.     It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  such   matters  were  not  more  carefully  pre- 
served. 
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Note  VI. — Page  57. 

Mons.  Jal,  in  his  much  esteemed  work  entitled  Archeologie  Na- 
vale  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  arrive  at  sorae  safe  conclusion 
as  to  the  size,  &c.,  of  these  vessels.  He  justly  observes  that  the 
caravel  would  be  of  no  more  importance  than  any  common  hulk  if 
she  had  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Columbus.  With  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  from  "  carabus,"  as  given  by  Du  Cange,  he  is 
not  satisfied  although  he  gives  no  other. 

A  passage,  he  says,  in  the  life  of  St.  Nil,  given  by  Du  Cange 
shows  that  the  caravel  of  his  time  was  a  very  small  vessel.  He  re- 
presents mutineers  burning  and  destroying  the  caravels.  It  is  this 
kind  of  caravel,  adds  M.  Jal,  to  which  those  of  Columbus  have 
been  likened  by  biographers,  who  have  spoken  of  vessels  without 
decks,  in  one  of  which  the  brave  Genoese  embarked  in  search  of 
western  lands,  a  comparison  which  he  considers  incorrect. 

Pantera,  he  adds,  describes  caravels  as  "  very  light,  swift  vessels 
used  by  the  Portuguese.  They  arc  small  (piccioli  is  comparative 
from  Pantero,  who  had  been  alluding  to  transports),  broad,  short, 
with  latine  sails;"  and  he  then  says,  "we  shall  see  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mast  that  the  caravels  were  not  so  small  as  the  word 
piccioli  would  make  it  appear.  They  have  four  masts;  the  first 
has  a  square  sail  surmounted  by  a  topsail,  the  others  have  each  a 
lateen  sail.  With  these  the  caravels  sail  well  nnder  all  circum- 
stances, and  are  as  quick  in  manceuvering  as  if  worked  with  an 
oar.     They  have  one  deck  and  cannot  carry  much  cargo." 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  close  description  of  the  caravel  used  by 
Columbus :  they  would  thus  evidently  be  light,  swift,  small  vessels. 
"But,"  adds  M.  Jal,  "if  the  caravels  of  Columbus  were  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  16th  century  they  were  sufficiently  so  for  the 
Admiral  to  feel  perfectly  secure  in  embarking  in  them.  He  must 
have  foreseen  that  the  voyage  would  be  long,  that  he  might  find  a 
heavy  sea,  and  would  therefore  take  strong  vessels  capable  of  carry- 
ing provisions  for  ninety  men.  His  experience  in  naval  matters  had 
decided  his  choice  of  the  caravel,  therefore  it  cannot  be  complained 
that  this  kind  of  vessel  was  forced  upon  him  rather  than  any  other. 
'  I  went,'  says  he,  '  to  the  town  of  Palos,  where  I  equipped  three 
vessels  very  suitable  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  I  left  the  above 
port  well  supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions  and  men.'  " 

M.  Jal  then  advances  as  jiroof  of  the  vessels  being  strong  the 
severe  gale  which  the  Nina  endured  on  her  way  from  the  Azores  to 
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Lisbon.  But  this  opinion  of  the  good  condition  of  tlie  vessels  is 
by  no  means  confirmed  by  the  necessity  there  was  for  repairing  tlie 
Pinta  at  Grand  Canary,  the  readiness  with  which  the  Santa  Maria 
opened  when  she  was  wrecked,  or  the  complaint  which  the  Admiral 
makes  of  the  leaky  condition  of  the  same  Nina  when  she  was  leav- 
ing Samana.  This  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  and 
rig  of  the  vessels. 

The  caravel  was  evidently  the  kind  of  vessel  in  fashion  at  that 
time  best  suited  for  Columbus,  being  light  and  swift ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  Admiral  had  little  choice  left  to  him,  and  was  glad  to  get 
what  he  could,  having  to  depend  much  on  the  liberality  of  tlie 
Pinzons  to  get  what  he  did ;  and  even  after  the  loss  of  his  ship, 
which  was  a  heavy  and  notoriously  bad  sailer,  he  takes  occasion  to 
remark  how  ill  she  was  adapted  to  the  service  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. 

With  reference  to  the  rig  of  the  three  vessels,  M.  Jal  explains 
the  term  "redondo"  as  applied  to  the  alteration  effected  in  the 
Pinta  at  Grand  Canary  as  merely  changing  the  lateen  sail  (princi- 
pal one  perhaps  only)  for  a  square  one.  The  Nifia  remained  with 
her  lateen  sails,  and  as  to  the  Santa  Maria,  (the  Nao,  as  she  was 
called,)  happily  Columbus  himself  informs  us  on  this  subject.  When 
leaving  the  Isabella  group  for  Cuba  with  a  light  wind  he  sets  all 
the  sails  of  the  ship,  naming  each  of  them  as  follows.  His  course 
was  to  the  Southward,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  had  the  wind  free 
from  the  North- West  and  that  all  his  sails  were  serviceable,  even  to 
that  of  his  boat  on  the  poop,  or  he  would  not  have  set  them.  He 
says,*  "  I  set  all  the  sails  of  the  ship ; — the  mainsail  with  two  bon- 
nets, the  foresail,  and  spritsail,  and  the  mizen,  and  the  maintopsail, 
and  boat  on  the  poop.  M.  Jal  objects  to  the  setting  of  sail  apply- 
ing to  the  boat  on  the  poop,  but  from  the  elevated  position  of  it 
even  this  would  be  well  calculated  to  help  the  ship  along  in  a  light 
wind,  for  even  the  poop  of  the  lateen  vessel  is  stated  to  have  been 
very  high.  But  in  the  foregoing  description  the  kind  of  vessel  that 
the  Santa  Maria  was,  although  she  had  been  a  caravel,  is  imme- 
diately recognized.  It  is  moreover  very  probable  that  she  was  a 
large  caravel,  for  even  this  class  of  vessel  had  its  augmentative  as 
well  as  its  diminutive,  the  former  caravellona  and  the  latter  cara- 
vellita,  according  to  the  valuable  researches  of  M.  Jal. 

*  Y  Uevaba  todas  mis  velas  de  la  Nao,  maesti-a,  y  dos  bonetas,  y  triii- 
quete,  y  cebada,  y  mezana,  y  vela  de  g-abia,  y  el  batel  por  popa. — Nav. 
p.  39. 
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Disdaining  all  motives  but  an  honest  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  with  respect  to  these  ships  of  Columbus,  M.  Jal  concludes  his 
dissertation  by  observing  "  From  all  that  we  have  read  on  the  cara- 
vels of  Columbus  it  appears  that  we  may  conclude,  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  that  these  vessels  were  nearly  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  a  modern  brig  of  war  mounting  twelve  or  sixteen  guns,  that 
they  were  sound,  strong,  and  fit  for  the  undertaking  of  the  pious 
Genoese.  They  were  not  bad  sailers ;  that  in  fact  they  did  not  re- 
semble those  weak  impaired  vessels,  without  decks  and  unprovided 
with  everything,  which  the  imaginations  of  some  geographers  have 
created  to  make  the  enterprise  more  perilous  and  therefore  more 
creditable  than  it  really  was.  Christopher  Columbus  wanted  for 
nothing  in  his  first  voyage.  Fear  sometimes  paralysed  his  fellow 
labourers,  sometimes  even  want  of  will.  But  he  had  foreseen  that 
he  could  not  carry  in  such  an  adventure  a  large  number  of  men 
whose  confidence  in  God  and  in  himself  would  withstand  all  trials. 
My  aim  in  the  examination  I  have  made  of  the  caravels  of  Colum- 
bus has  not  been  with  any  desire  to  lessen  the  merit  of  the  naviga- 
tor, but  it  appeared  to  me  to  settle  the  opinions  of  historians  and 
seafaring  men  on  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  seriously 
studied." 

M.  Jal  has  here  contributed  much  useful  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  but  seems  in  several  respects  to  have  overrated  the 
vessels  in  point  of  size  and  men,  as  well  as  condition  or  fitness  for 
the  voyage.  The  Admiral  might  indeed  have  had  everything  he 
wanted,  but  certainly  suffered  severely  in  the  Niiia  on  his  voyage 
home  from  want  of  provisions  and  the  means  of  preparing  meals. 
In  point  of  size,  however,  and  this  has  relation  to  the  number  of 
men  embarked  in  the  expedition,  the  conclusions  of  the  Baron  Bon- 
nefoux  appear  to  be  much  more  reasonable.  The  caravellone,  as 
the  Santa  Maria  must  have  been,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  large 
as  a  vessel  of  twelve  or  sixteen  guns  of  even  this  century.  She 
carried  lombards  it  is  true,  as  they  were  landed  from  her  wreck,  but 
how  many  does  not  appear ;  and,  instead  of  ninety  men  each,  M. 
Steinitz  says  the  whole  number  embarked  did  not  exceed  ninety 
men*  This  indeed  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  number  em- 
barked, for  the  Journal  tells  us  that  thirty-nine  were  left  behind  at 
Isabella  after  the  wreck  of  the  Santa  Maria,  a  measure  absolutely 
necessary  when  it  is  considered  that  the  two  remaining  vessels  had 
their  own  crews,  besides  some  of  the  natives,  to  bring  home,  and 

*  The  complements  of  the  three  were  only  ninety  men. 
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could  not  have  conveniently  carried  these  people.  Tliis  would  leave 
about  twenty-five  men  for  each  of  the  other  vessels,  or  jtcrhaps  as 
the  Pinta  seems  to  have  been  larger  than  the  Nina  she  might  have 
had  the  larger  number  of  the  remaining  fifty-one.  This  number  is 
even  less  than  that  assigned  by  the  Baron  Bonnefoux,  who  considers 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  embarked.  M.  Steinitz, 
who  probably  speaks  from  Herrera,  appears  to  be  the  most  reason- 
able in  this  particular. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  throws  light  on  the  sub- 
ject in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Pinta.  The  vessel  of  Donna  Bea- 
triz  that  Columbus  was  desirous  of  substituting  for  the  Pinta  was 
one  of  forty  tons  only,  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Pinta  was  about  the  same  size,  or  she  may  have  been  fifty  tons.  So 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  the  Santa  INIaria  was 
a  vessel  under  a  hundred  tons,  carrying  about  fifty  men  ;  the  Pinta 
about  fifty  tons  with  twenty-five  men ;  and  the  Nina  about  forty 
tons  with  twenty  men. 

The  foregoing  autiiorities  are  in  some  degree  satisfactory  and  re- 
move much  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  tolerable  idea  of  tlic  three 
vessels  of  Columbus,  and  will  coincide  with  the  explanation  of  the 
word  caravelle  given  by  M.  Steinitz  that  "  they  were  all  three  good 
sailers,  but  rather  smaller  than  the  caravellas  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  small  square-sterned  Portuguese  vessel  navigated  with 
lateen  sails  and  esteemed  very  expeditious." 


Note  VII.— Page  67. 

On  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  conquest  of  Gomera  was  ef- 
fected, Captain  Glas  states  that  John  de  Betancour  "took  with 
him  all  his  men  that  could  be  spared  from  Lancerota  and  Furtaven- 
tura,  and  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Gomera ;  where  he  landed  at  the 
principal  port  without  opposition,  which  surprised  him  greatly.  *  * 
Soon  after,  he  perceived  the  natives  approaching  towards  him  in  a 
fearless  manner  without  any  sign  of  hostility  *  *  when  some  of 
them  accosted  the  Europeans  in  the  Spanish  tongue."  The  result 
was  that  "During  his  stay  in  Gomera  the  Europeans  and  natives 
lived  together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  insomuch  that  these  gave  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  new  comers  to  take  up  their  residence 
among  them."  John  de  Betancour,  however,  went  to  France  to 
settle  affairs  with  the  view  of  returning,  but  died  before  he  could 
get  back.     It  is  related  that  a  Spanish  vessel  had  been  wrecked  on 
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the  island  some  thirty  years  before,  thus  accounting  for  his  finding 
the  Spanish  language  common  among  the  natives. 


Note  VIII.— Page  65. 

The  Gulf  of  Mules  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  title  to  give  to 
the  sea  between  the  Straits  and  the  Canary  Islands,  but  we  find  it 
in  old  atlases.  Golfo  de  las  Yeguas ;  id  est  sinus  equoruni ;  a  de- 
mersis  in  ibi  equabus,  ut  refert  Fernandus  Oviedus,  is  found  in  the 
Theatre  de  VUnivers,  Sj-c,  par  Abraham  Ortelius.  The  Gulf  of 
Mules ;  that  is  from  these  animals  being  thrown  into  it  as  re- 
lated by  Ferdinand  Oviedo,  in  the  passage  between  the  islands  and 
Spain.  It  is  stated  that  more  mules  were  produced  in  Gomera  than 
in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

Note  IX.— Page  71. 

See  former  note  containing  the  discussion  of  M.  Jal  on  this 
subject. 

Note  X.— Page  76. 

Variation  of  the  Compass.  Seiior  Navarrete,  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Columbus,  has  claimed  for  him  the  honour  of  having  first 
discovered  the  variation  of  the  compass.  He  says,  "  El  ingenioso 
Colon,  que  fue  el  primer  observador  de  la  variacion." — Nav.  p.  9. 
But  Navarrete  should  have  limited  himself  to  giving  him  the  merit 
of  discovering  the  change  of  variation  (as  observed  in  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana)  which 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  results  of  this  first  voyage.  Even  this  has 
been  very  naturally  questioned  on  the  ground  of  the  extent  of  navi- 
gation between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  must  have  allowed  of  a  considerable 
range  of  variation.  At  present  it  amounts  to  degrees,  although 
this  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been  referred  to  before.  Possibly 
it  may  have  arisen  from  the  variation  having  been  everywhere 
easterly ;  but  Columbus  having  crossed  the  line  of  no  variation  and 
found  it  more  than  a  point  westerly  when  he  was  on  a  meridian  a 
hundred  leagues  West  of  the  Azores  it  could  not  but  excite  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pilots  with  him,  and  gave 
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rise  to  his  observation  of  the  motion  of  the  pole  star.      See  also 
Note  XXI. 

In  laying  down  the  track  of  Columbus  from  the  Crooked  Island 
Group,  named  in  the  chart  the  Fragrant  Isles,  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Admiral,  it  became  evident  from  his  courses  and  distances  run 
as  far  as  Cuba,  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation.  In  his  first  voyage  he  mentioned  in  his  Journal  that 
he  found  above  a  point  of  Westerly  variation  on  a  meridian  a  hun- 
dred leagues  West  of  the  Azores,  and  in  his  third  voyage,  when  he 
is  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  he  also  mentions  having  found,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  pilots,  above  a  point  and  a  half.  And  now  that  his 
courses  and  distances  run  to  an  anchorage  on  the  bank  specified  as 
being  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  (see  his  Journal,  p.  319)  from 
the  Arenas  Isles,  and  from  thence  to  Cuba  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  variation  which  he  found  there  in  1492  amounted  to  little  short  of 
two  points  Westerly  The  Admiral  names  the  point  on  the  coast  of 
Paria,  off  which,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1498,  the  variation  was 
observed.  Point  Aguja,  (now  Point  Alcatraces,)  and  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, remembering  that  the  Portuguese  had  named  Cape  Agulhas 
(near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  as  the  point  off"  which  there  was 
also  no  variation  of  the  compass,  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  same 
reason  to  Columbus  having  named  his  Cape  Aguja  on  the  coast  of 
Paria.  But  the  case  was  totally  different.  The  great  amount  of 
variation,  above  a  point  and  a  half,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
pilots  as  well  as  himself.  "  Le  changement  (variation)  leur  causa 
de  I'etonnement,"  (p.  45,  Examen  Crit.,  tome  troisierae.)  Now 
this,  which  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  variation  obtained  from  the 
track  of  Columbus  after  his  Landfall,  but  by  that  of  a  point  and  a 
half  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  West  of  the  Azores,  would  go  far  to 
assist  in  determining  the  line  of  no  variation ;— not  as  passing  North- 
East  and  South-West  from  the  Azores  between  Isla  Marguerita  and 
Cape  Codera,  as  the  Baron  states  it  to  have  been,  (page  46,)  but  much 
further  to  the  Eastward  ;  for  how  could  the  line  of  no  variation  be 
found  within  about  three  degrees  of  longitude  from  where  it  is 
known  there  was  at  the  time  above  a  point  and  a  half?  There  ai-e 
several  old  observations  in  Hackluyt,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  from  which,  if  reduced  back  to  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, probably  the  line  might  be  determined.  Both  time  and 
opportunity  of  reference  have  failed  the  Author  of  the  Landfall  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  time  and  by  whom  Cape  Agulhas  was  named  ; 
but  from  a  passage  in  Dampier  it  appeal's,  about  1600,  to  have  af- 
forded the  means  to  ships  of*  knowing  when  tlicy  had  passed  the 
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Cape  by  the  crossing  the  line  of  no  variation  and  changing  this  from 
Easterly  to  Westei-Iy. 

But  the  line  of  no  variation  could  not  have  passed  over  Cape 
Aguliias  wlien  Diaz  discovered  it.  Whence  then  has  this  Cabo  das 
Agulhas  derived  its  name,  and  which  of  the  old  Portuguese  navi- 
gators bestowed  it  ?  There  are  two  answers  to  the  first  question  ; 
but  time  has  failed  the  Author  of  these  lines  to  find  one  for  the  se- 
cond. Thus,  although  Barros,  the  Portuguese  historian,  and  seve- 
ral other  authors,  are  silent  on  the  subject,  Baron  Humboldt  and 
also  Horsburgh  say,  that  it  was  from  the  magnetic  needle  having 
no  variation  off  it  when  so  named  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  neither 
of  these  authors  gives  Jds  authorities. 

Now  when  Bartholomew  Diaz  passed  beyond  Vasco  da  Gama, 
near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  line  of  no  variation  could 
not  have  been  over  Cabo  das  Agulhas ;  there  must  then  have  been 
at  least  a  point  of  Easterly  variation,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
Captain  James  Stanier  Clarke,  who,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Maritime 
Discovery,"  makes  the  following  important  remark  on  the  subject. 

•'  In  this  respect  Diaz  must  have  been  deceived.  The  line  of  no 
variation  was  placed  by  Halley  to  the  Westward  of  the  capo.  Re- 
fer to  Dr.  Halley's  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic 
Compass,  (Miscellanea  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  pp.  27  and  43.)  According 
to  a  table  there  inserted,  the  variation  at  Cape  Agulhas,  in  1622, 
was  2°  0'  West." — "  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery,"  p.  387,  vol. 
i.,  4to.  Referring  then  to  Halley's  '^Miscellanea  Curiosa,"  he 
says,  "  At  Cape  (V Agulhas,  the  most  Southerly  promontory  of 
Africa,  about  this  year,  1600,  the  needle  pointed  due  North  and 
South,  without  variation,  whence  the  Portuguese  gave  its  name." 

Tliis  statement  of  there  being  no  variation  at  Cabo  das  Agulhas 
about  the  year  1600,  is  confirmed  by  authorities  to  be  found  in 
Purchas.  Thus,  Captain  John  Davis,  with  the  ships  the  Lion 
and  Lioness,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1598,  doubled  Cape  das 
Agulhas,  "  where  the  compasse  hath  no  variation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  118  ; 
and  in  1609,  Cajjtain  Keeling,  in  a  return  voyage  from  the  East 
Indies,  passing  within  seven  leagues  of  Cabo  das  Agulhas,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  says,  "  I  observed  the  sunne's  setting  and  found 
small  variation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  204,  Purchas.  And  again,  Captain 
Puyton,  in  1614,  says  on  this  subject,  "  It  is  an  infallible  rule  that 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Java  the  variation  increaseth  to 
the  West  the  further  East  we  remove,"  p.  525,  Purchas.  But  still 
this  does  not  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Portuguese  finding  it  so 
a  century  before;  for,  as  it  is  now*  292°  Westerly  there,  it  is  not 
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likely  it  would  be  stationary  a  whole  century  previous  to  IGOO,  and 
Halley  does  not  throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  the  change  of  variation  from  East 
to  West  exactly  off  the  pitch  of  the  Cape  for  ships  running  East  or 
West  in  days  when  they  found  their  longitude  as  well  as  they  could 
without  the  present  appliances  for  that  purpose,  afforded  a  capital 
means  for  knowing  when  they  had  passed  it,  by  carefully  observing 
the  variation  ;  and  hence  old  Danipier  tells  us,  that  besides  making 
use  of  the  lead  on  the  bank  off  the  cape  they  resorted  to  this  me- 
thod. Thus  he  says,  "  But  the  greatest  dependance  of  our  English 
seamen  now  is  upon  their  observing  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
which  is  very  carefully  minded  when  they  come  near  the  cape,  by 
taking  the  sun's  amplitude  mornings  and  evenings.  This  t'iey  are 
so  exact  in,  that  by  the  help  of  the  azimuth  compass,  an  instrument 
more  peculiar  to  the  seamen  of  our  nation,  they  know  when  they 
are  abreast  of  the  cape,  or  are  either  to  the  East  or  the  West  of  it. 
And  for  that  reason,  though  they  should  be  to  Southward  of  all  the 
soundings,  or  fathomable  ground,  they  can  shape  their  course  right 
without  being  obliged  to  make  the  land.  But  the  Dutch,  on  the 
contrary,  having  settled  themselves  on  this  promontory,  do  always 
touch  here  in  their  East  India  voyages,  both  going  and  coming." 
— Dampier,  vol.  i.,  p.  531.  This,  however,  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Cabo  das  Agidhas ; — but  the 
following  extract  from  an  old  work,  used  by  the  seamen  of  former 
days,  is  more  to  the  purpose. 

In  Seller's  Sea  Atlas  of  1675,  (p.  6,)  we  read  that,  "The  cape 
consisteth  of  tiiree  points  or  headlands,  whereof  that  which  is 
nearest  is  called  as  before  (Cape  of  Good  Hope) ;  the  middlemost 
Cabo  Falsa,  because  mistaken  for  the  other  by  some  of  the  Portu- 
gals  in  their  return  homewards ;  the  other  the  Cape  of  Needles,  or 
Cape  das  Agulhas,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  points  it  shoots  out  into 
the  sea ' ' 

Here  then,  erroneous  as  it  may  b^  is  some  authority  for  the  re- 
collections of  our  school  time  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  the  Cape  of 
Needles :  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  time  does  not  permit  of  in- 
vestigating now.  But  this  has  perhaps  been  already  done  by  some 
inquiring  person,  who  may  not  only  have  satisfactorily  answered  the 
question,  but  given  date,  name,  and  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  it  is 
therefore  reserved  among  other  maritime  curiosities  for  future  inves- 
tigation, when  it  may  be  found  that  the  compass  lias  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

And  as  information  on  the  progress  of  the  variation  is  always  of 
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useful  reference,  the  followiug  table  of  the  variation  in  our  metro- 
polis is  added  from  Dr.  Halley,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  a  table  in 
Hopkins's  "  Connection  of  Geology  and  Magnetism." 


Year. 

Variation. 

Year. 

Variation, 

YfBP. 

Variation. 

1576  .. 

.  11°  i.y  E. 

1672  . 

.     2°  30'  W. 

1800  . 

.  24°  36'  W 

1580  . 

.  11    17  „ 

1700  . 

.    9    40    „ 

1806  . 

.  24      8    „ 

1622  . 

.60,, 

1720  . 

.13      0    „ 

1813  . 

.  24    20    „ 

1634  . 

.45,, 

1740  . 

.  16    10    „ 

1815  . 

.  27    27    „ 

1657  . 

.     none 

1760  . 

.  19    30    „ 

1816  . 

.  27    17    „ 

1662  . 

.     none 

1774  . 

.  22    20    „ 

1820  , 

.24    11    „ 

1666  . 

.    0   34W. 

1778  . 

.  m  11  „ 

1823  . 

.24      9    „ 

1670  . 

.26,, 

1790  . 

.  23    39    „ 

1831  . 

.24      0    „ 

The  following  table  of  the  mean  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  is  deduced  from  a 
series  of  results  for  each  month  of  the  years  between  October,  1841, 
and  December,  1855,  inclusive,  communicated  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  to  the  "  Nautical  Magazine." 

Year.  Variation.  Year.  Variation. 

1841  23°  13'  10"  1849  22°  36'  29" 

1842  23  14  33  1850  22  23  47 

1843  23  11  42  1851  22  18  7 

1844  23  15  18  1852  22  17  33 

1845  22   0  53  1853  22   9  38 

1846  22  49  33  1854  21   0  24 

1847  22  51   3  1855  21  48  2 

1848  22  52   7 

The  very  superior  means  possessed  by  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon  occasioned 
by  the  physical  construction  of  our  planet  along  with  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  preserved  through  all  ages, 
whereby  hereafter  an  amount  of  results  will  be  obtained  that  will 
be  most  essential  to  the  future^nquirer. 

The  Magnetic  Observatory  which  possesses  these  means  forms  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  It  is  a  separate 
building,  constructed  entirely  with  the  view  of  making  observations 
in  magnetism  and  meteorology,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present 
Astronomer  Royal.  These  observations  are  registered  by  means  of 
photography,  so  that  an  unbroken  series  of  both  kinds  are  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  and  prepared  paper  at  less  trouble  and  cost 
than  when  with  a  large  staff  of  attendants  observations  were  made 
at  five  minutes  intervals. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mean  monthly  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  for  the  years  specified,  from  which  the  foregoing 
results  have  been  deduced. 


Month. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
March . 
April  .. 

May  .. 
June  .. 
July  .. 
August. 
Sept.  .. 
October 
Nov.  .. 
Dec.  .. 

Mear 

o    /    // 

O     /     II 

23  11  54 
23  15  23 
23  10  39 
23  11  0 
23  11  39 
23  14  5 
23  17  14 
23  15  10 

o    /    // 

23  11  31 
23  9  56 
23  7  17 
23  4  48 
23  6  10 
23  12  31 
23  11  18 
23  11  21 
23  16  31 
23  16  12 
23  15  50 
23  17  3 

0    /    II 

23  19  22 
23  18  43 
23  18  42 
23  18  42 
23  19  23 
23  19  8 
23  18  40 
23  13  25 
23  13  6 
23  12  52 
23  11  50 
22  59  41 

0          1          II 

22  58  6 
22  57  20 
22  57  6 
22  59  14 

22  .57  28 

23  1  10 
22  57  24 
22  58  11 
22  56  7 
22  53  21 
22  52  53 
22  52  18 

23  12  18 
23  17  7 
23  11  5 

23  18  4 
23  17  22 
23  17  22 

I   23  13  10 

23  14  33 

23  11  42 

23  15  18 

23  0  53 

Month. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

L849. 

1850. 

0 

/ 

II 

o 

/ 

II 

o 

/ 

II 

o 

/ 

II 

o 

1      II 

Jan.  . . . 

22 

50 

56 

22 

48 

18 

22 

50 

11 

22 

33 

56 

22 

28  5 

Feb.  ... 

22 

50 

17 

22 

45 

48 

22 

49 

55 

22 

42 

21 

22 

27  28 

March  .. 

22 

49 

21 

22 

47 

35 

22 

53 

46 

22 

42 

58 

22 

26  54 

April  ... 

22 

51 

51 

22 

47 

28 

22 

52 

27 

22 

42 

25 

22 

25  44 

May  ... 

22 

49 

32 

22 

46 

15 

22 

52 

46 

22 

41 

27 

22 

25  1 

June  ... 

22 

51 

48 

22 

43 

0 

22 

53 

21 

22 

40 

41 

22 

24  47 

July  ... 

22 

49 

24 

22 

49 

33 

22 

53 

18 

22 

41 

12 

22 

23  41 

August.. 

22 

49 

33 

22 

56 

22 

22 

52 

36 

22 

37 

31 

22 

22  4 

Sept.  ... 

22 

48 

55 

23 

1 

17 

22 

51 

31 

22 

26 

54 

22 

25  43 

October. 

22 

47 

55 

22 

58 

45 

22 

52 

11 

22 

28 

54 

22 

19  1 

Nov.  ... 

22 

47 

38 

22 

55 

26 

22 

51 

46 

22 

30 

34 

22 

18  27 

Dec.  ... 

Mean 

22 

47 

51 

22 

56 

48 

22 

51 

40 

22 

28 

50 

22 

18  27 

22 

49 

33 

22 

51 

3 

22 

52 

7 

22 

2,6 

29 

22 

23  47 
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Month. 

1851. 

185S 

185S 

. 

1854 

. 

1855. 

o    / 

II 

o 

1 

// 

o 

/ 

// 

o 

/ 

// 

o 

/   // 

Jan.  ... 

2'i  20 

18 

22 

22 

13 

22 

11 

55 

22 

3 

42 

21 

49  50 

Feb.  ... 

22  19 

27 

22 

21 

15 

22 

12 

.3 

22 

2 

8 

21 

48  13 

March  .. 

22  19 

22 

22 

20 

35 

22 

10 

51 

22 

2 

28 

21 

48  51 

April  ... 

22  19 

21 

22 

21 

49 

22 

11 

35 

22 

2 

4 

21 

48  47 

May  ... 

22  18 

26 

22 

20 

24 

22 

10 

7 

22 

2 

18 

21 

48  25 

June  ... 

22  14 

0 

22 

18 

3 

22 

9 

26 

22 

1 

2 

21 

50  12 

July  ... 

22  16 

47 

22 

19 

5 

22 

10 

21 

22 

0 

23 

21 

48  14 

Aug^ust.. 

22  17 

11 

22 

17 

2,6 

22 

9 

34 

22 

0 

20 

21 

48  31 

Sept.  ... 

22  15 

10 

22 

14 

5 

22 

12 

16 

21 

59 

2 

21 

47  9 

October. 

22  17 

16 

22 

13 

5 

22 

7 

36 

21 

57 

33 

21 

46  21 

Nov.  ... 

22  20 

35 

22 

11 

24 

22 

4 

22 

21 

57 

53 

21 

45  59 

Dec.  ... 

Mean 

22  19 

32 

22 

11 

9 

22 

5 

26 

21 

56 

3 

21 

45  54 

22  18 

7 

22 

17 

33 

22 

9 

38 

22 

0 

24 

21 

48  2 

Since  the  foregoing  was  concluded,  having  met  with  an  old  work, 
entitled  Linschoten's  "  Discours  of  Voyages  unto  ye  Easte  and 
West  Indies,  imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  1598,"  in  London,  some 
further  light  is  thrown  by  it  on  the  foregoing  question  of  Cape 
Agulhas. 

In  the  third  book,  entitled  '*  The  Nauigation  of  the  Portingales 
into  the  East  Indies,"  the  following  appears  in  the  second  chapter, 
on  "  The  Course  or  Viage  to  East  India,  made  and  set  downe  by 
the  Kings  Pilot,  called  Diego  Affonso,  a  Portingall." 

"  Also  by  this  Cape  the  needle  of  the  compasso  is  right  and  even : 
so  that  when  it  is  noone  by  the  astrolobie  it  is  likewise  noone  by  the 
sunne  diall,  or  the  compasse  both  agreeing  in  one,  which  is  a  good 
signe  that  you  are  North  and  South  with  the  Cape  das  Agulhas,  or 
betweene  both,  that  is,  the  Cape  de  Bona  Speranza,  and  the  Cape 
das  Agulhas,  and  this  is  a  great  signe,  as  well  from  Portingalle  into 
India,  as  from  India  to  Portingall:"  John  Huighen  Van  Linscho- 
ten,  p.  310. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Cabo  das  Agulhas  was  neither 
named  by  Diaz  nor  Vasco  da  Gania,  but  obtained  its  name  from  the 
Portuguese  pilots,  who,  in  their  frequent  voyages  round  the  Cape 
to  India,  found,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
needle  had  no  variation  off  that  cape,  and  thence  gave  it  the  name 
of  Cabo  das  Agulhas,  so  that  by  the  change  of  the  variation  from 
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Easterlj'  to  VVesterlj'  tliey  knew  when  tliey  had  passed  this  capo  on 
their  outward  voyages. 


Note  XL— Page  72. 

The  object  of  Seuhor  Macedo's  work  (No.  5  on  the  list  of  books) 
is  to  show  that  the  Portuguese  knew  the  Canary  Islands  before  the 
Arabs.  It  is  one  of  considerable  research,  as  such  a  subject  would 
require,  and  forms  part  of  a  history  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese.  Barros,  the  Portuguese  historian,  however, 
assigns  their  discovery  to  the  Frenchman,  John  de  Betancourt. 

Note  XI.  a. — Remarks,  page  85. 

A  very  neat  little  hand-book  of  Illustrated  Natural  History,  well 
adapted  to  the  young  cadet,  has  recently  been  published  by  Rout- 
ledge  and  Co.,  the  production  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  habits 
of  the  various  specimens  are  described  briefly,  including  those  of  the 
sea-birds,  and  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  the  arrangement  in  so 
small  a  compass.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  book  with  which  he  should 
be  supplied,  satisfying  his  inquiries  concerning  the  difF(;rent  speci- 
mens which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  thus  af- 
fording him  the  amount  of  information  becoming  to  an  officer,  and 
at  t!ie  same  time  encouraging  a  taste  for  rational  and  interesting 
pursuits. 


Note  XII.— Page  89. 

The  portions  of  the  Journal  of  Columbus  among  the  islands  (by 
which  it  must  be  understood  that  we  mean  the  series  of  letters 
written  by  him  and  contained  in  Navarrete's  first  volume),  referring 
to  their  general  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  natives  and  his  pro- 
ceedings among  them,  have  been  translated  by  the  author  and  so 
arranged  that  while  the  narrative  of  the  Admiral's  discoveries  are 
thus  given  in  his  own  words,  which  will  be  immediately  recognized 
in  the  Spanish,  they  are  underrun  with  a  commentary  by  the  author 
to  show  where  Columbus  is  upon  the  chart.  Thus  all  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  Admiral  is  removed  as  he  will  be  scrupulously  followed 
from  his  Landfall  to  Cuba. 

C   C 
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Note  XIII.— Page  92. 

The  term  may  appear  to  be  authoritative,  but  is  justified  by  the 
conclusive  and  extensive  reasoning  applied  by  the  learned  Baron  in 
his  w^ork  (No.  2  of  our  list)  "  Exameu  Critique."  Alluding  to  the 
doubts  about  the  Landfall,  he  says,  "  Mais  ces  raemes  doutes  out 
un  interet  de  geographic  historique  trop  general  pour  ne  pas  les 
examiner  consciencieusement  ici.  Ce  devoir  est  d'autant  plus  im- 
perieuse,  que  I'hypothese  de  M.  Navarrete  qui  identifie  Pile  de 
Guanahani  avec  une  des  lies  Turques,  au  Nord  de  Saint-Domingue 
a  ete  accueillie  avec  beaucoup  de  precipitacion." — Tome  Troiseme,  p. 
167,  1.  10-16.  Thus  disposing  of  the  laborious  discussions  of  Na- 
varrete, the  Baron  confirms  the  reasoning  of  the  American  Lieu- 
tenant who  decides  on  Cat  Island  for  Washington  Irving  step  by 
step,  and,  alluding  to  Columbus  having  really  entered  the  shallow 
opening  of  the  Caravelas  Grandes,  says,  ''  C'est  le  resultat  qu'a 
obtenu  I'officier  de  la  marine  des  Etats-Unis  dont  M.  Washington 
Irving  nous  a  conserve  les  judicieuses  discussions." — p.  203,  1.  25, 
26,  p.  204,  1.  1,  2.  And  having  moreover  used  the  Admiralty  chart 
of  M.  De  Mayne  and  the  old  sketch  already  mentioned  of  the  pilot 
De  la  Cosa,  he  concludes  by  saying,  ''  II  etait  indispensable  de  fixer 
ce  point  recemment  conteste." — p.  223,  1.  24,  25.  Such  passages 
as  the  foregoing,  confirmed  by  the  last,  may  be  fairly  considered  to 
amount  to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Baron,  but  unfortunately 
"avec  beaucoup  de  precipitacion,"  and  not  " detenidamente,"  like 
Navarrete. 


Note  XIV.— Page  93. 

Captain  Glas  gives  the  following  on  the  name  of  Hierro  or  Ferro. 
"  The  name  of  this  island,  before  the  arrival  of  John  de  Betancourt, 
was  Esero,  which  signifies,  in  the  language  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, strong.  When  the  Spaniards  showed  them  iron,  they  found  it 
exceeding  everything  in  strength,  therefore  they  called  it  Esero ; 
and  afterwards,  when  they  began  to  speak  the  Castilian  language, 
they  called  iron  indifferently  by  the  name  of  Esero  or  Hierro,  which 
last  is  the  Spanish  word  for  that  metal ;  so  that  they  at  last  trans- 
lated the  real  name  of  the  island  Esero  into  the  Spanish  one  Hierro, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  But  the  Portuguese  and  others,  fol- 
lowing their  own  dialect,  call  it,  Fcrro,  and  some  will  have  it  that 
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the  natives  call  it  Far ;  though  there  is  no  proof  of  this  assertion," 
p.  35,  36,  vol.  i.     Hierro  then  appears  to  be  its  legitimate  name. 


Note  XV.— Page  93. 

"  Precipitacion "  is  hardly  a  fair  term  to  apply  to  one  who  has 
taken  the  pains  which  Navarrete  has  done  in  bringing  to  light  the 
whole  progress  of  Columbus  in  his  discoveries,  and  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  lay  down  the  whole  of  the  tracks  of  that  celebrated  navi- 
gator, besides  printing  all  his  papers.  Indeed  such  a  task  required 
^for  its  performance  all  the  patience  which  a  man  could  rationally  be 
supposed  to  possess.  And  had  Senor  Navarrete  lived  to  see  the 
Landfall  really  developed  as  it  now  is,  he  would  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  to  his  care  and  pains  in  printing  those 
papers  the  Author  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
labours. 


Note  XVI.— Page  93. 

"  Detenidamente,"  (most  leisurely,  or  scrupulously,)  says  Seiior 
Navarrete,  examining  this  diary,  his  courses  and  reckonings,  &c.,  it 
appears  that  the  first  island  which  Columbus  discovered  and  landed 
on,  naming  it  San  Salvador,  was  the  Northernmost  of  the  Turks 
Island  Group,  that  called  the  Grand  Turk,  note  4,  p.  20,  Nav. 
So  that  Navarrete  was  deliberately  and  not  hastily  deceiving  him- 
self. There  were  features  in  this  island  which  certainly  correspond 
with  Watling  Island  better  than  with  San  Salvador :  the  one  a  flat 
island  with  a  large  lake  in  it,  the  other  high  with  none.  But  Co- 
lumbus was  difficult  to  be  understood  even  with  a  good  chart,  which 
neither  Navarrete  nor  Washington  Irving  possessed ;  and  Navarrete 
complains  bitterly  of  the  unintelligible  and  "  contradictory  "  nature 
of  his  descriptions,  which  puzzled  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
which  he  gave  them. 

Note  XVII.— Page  95. 

The  quotation  is  from  p.  240,  vol.  iv.,  of  Washington  Irving's^ 
"  Life  of  Columbus." 
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Note  XVIII.— Page  95. 


The  original  passage  is  as  follows: — "  Esta  isla  es  bien  grande  y 
muy  liana  y  de  arboles  muy  verdes,  y  muchas  aguas,  y  una  laguna 
en  medio  niuj'  gi-ande,  sin  ninguna  montaiia,  y  toda  ella  verde,  ques 
placer  de  mirarla ;"  Nav.  vol.  i.,  p.  23, 1.  17-20.  Now  this  might  be 
rendered  : — "  This  island  is  pretty  large,  very  level,  has  very  healthy 
trees,  much  water,  and  a  very  large  lake  in  tlie  midst  of  it,  and  all 
so  verdant  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  it."  But  in  respect  of  the 
term  very  large,  Navarrele  has  pointed  out  where  Columbus  speaks 
of  San  Salvador  merely  as  an  islet  after  his  acquaintance  with  the 
rest  of  the  islands  which  he  discovered.  Tl)us  he  says  in  his  discus- 
sion from  wliich  he  adopted  Turks  Island,  in  quoting  the  Admiral : 
"  Refiriendose  a  ella  en  el  dia  5  de  Enero  de  1493,  la  vuelve  a 
llamar  tainbien  isleta,  6  isla  pequena."  Nav.  vol.i.,  p.cv.  Intro.  1.32-4. 
The  allusion  to  San  Salvador  here  by  the  Admiral  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  some  coloured  stones  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  islet  of  San  Salvador.  "  Como  los  que  hallo  en  la  isleta  de  San 
Salvador."  Nav.  vol.  i.,  p.  125,  1.  9.  This  passage  is  also  particu- 
larly referred  to  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  Turks  Island,  who  read 
a  paper  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  see  Appendix 
to  their  Proceedings  for  that  year,  p.  137,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1846,  in  which  he  brings  forward  many  plausible  reasons  in  support 
of  Navarrele's  opinion,  among  which  are  monuments  of  coloured 
stones,  found  in  Turks  Island,  the  stones  also  being  similar  to  those 
on  the  islet  off  St.  Domingo  mentioned  by  Columbus.  Mr.  Gibbs 
evinces  considerable  ingenuity,  and  sets  forth  some  good  clear  rea- 
soning in  his  paper,  showing  why  Turks  Island  has  more  pretension 
to  the  name  of  San  Salvador  than  Cat  Island,  and  which  it  certainly 
has.  But  he  took  for  granted  that  Navarrete  was  right  in  the  track 
which  he  assigned  to  Columbus  when  he  left  it,  which,  as  he  will 
perceive  by  the  chart,  is  very  diiferent  from  that  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Author  of  the  Landfall.  The  very  ingenious 
I'easoning  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  well  wortliy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  following  description  of  Watling  Island,  the  Guanahani  of 
Columbus,  is  given  by  Captain  Richard  Owen,  R.N.,  to  whom  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  plan  of  the  island  on  the  chart.  The  view 
of  it  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  de  Mayne,  long  em- 
ployed surveying  in  the  West  Indies.  Capt.  Owen  says,  "  Watling 
Island,  situated  at  the  North-East  of  Rum  Cay,  is  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  North  to  South,  and  about  si.\  miles  wide.     The  inte- 
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rior  of  the  island  is  more  than  half  eaten  out  with  lakes  and  ponds, 
all  of  salt  water.  It  is  considered,  for  its  size,  as  the  most  fertile 
island  for  raising  in  the  Bahamas.  There  is  not  any  salt  made  on 
the  island,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  want  of  an  anchorage  for  ships ; 
only  very  small  vessels  can  find  shelter. 

"  The  centre  and  East  of  this  island  is  very  hilly  ;  the  highest  hill 
is  near  the  centre ;  it  is  about  140  feet  high.  OtF  the  Soiith-East 
point  a  spit  of  bank  runs  out  to  the  South-Eastward  for  two  and  a 
half  miles,  with  from  six  to  fifteen  fathoms  dark  bottom.  On  the 
inner  part  of  this  bank,  about  a  mile  from  the  South-East  point, 
are  the  Hinchinbrook  Hocks,  which  are  high  and  conspicuous. 

"  A  reef  bounds  the  Eastern  side  about  one  third  of  a  mile  outside 
of  it;  the  reef  runs  out  in  a  spit  to  the  Northward  of  the  island, 
for  upwards  of  three  miles;  there  are  several  small  cays  upon  it ; 
the  most  northern  is  called  "  AVhite  Cay  ;"  it  is  about  tiiree  fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  extreme  North- West  point  of  the  reef.  The 
deep  water  soundings  reach  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Northward  of 
the  spit  of  the  reef. 

"There  is  a  cay  upon  the  reef  about  a  mile  to  the  Northward  of 
the  North- West  point  of  the  island,  called  "  Green  Cay"  round 
the  South  end  of  which  is  a  channel,  with  seven  feet,  for  small  craft, 
to  an  anchorage  inside  the  reef,  which  is  well  sheltered. 

"  Along  the  West  side  of  the  island  the  soundings  do  not  reach 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore;  in  many  points  it  is  very  foul 
near  the  edge.  The  South- West  point  is  steep  to,  and  sandy.  On 
the  south  side  is  a  confined  anchorage  for  small  craft  behind  a  reef 
in  a  small  bay,  just  under  some  houses  on  a  rising  ground  about  two 
miles  from  the  South-Wcst  point." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Captain  Owen  concerning  Watling 
Island,  accounting  for  the  miichas  aguas  mentioned  by  Columbus; 
but  neither  the  island  nor  its  approaches  on  either  side  have  yet 
undergone  the  scrutinous  survey  applied  to  some  others  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

The  description  does  not  allude  to  the  coral  reef  which  surrounds 
the  island,  nor  to  the  bank  off  the  North-East  part,  which  must 
have  afforded  a  temporary  anchorage  for  the  little  vessels  of  Co- 
lumbus while  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possession  were  going  for- 
ward on  shore. 

Watling  Island  most  probably  obtained  its  name  from  the  buc- 
caneers or  freebooters,  as  they  were  called,  for  it  ajjpeai-s  in  a  brief 
history  of  the  doings  of  these  people  that  a  Captain  George  Wat- 
ling is  mentioned  as  being  an  old  privateer  when  he  is  chosen  ior 
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the  command  of  one  of  their  ships.  He  goes  into  the  Pacific  in 
that  command.  This  term  Freebooter  affords  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  invention  of  words,  as  it  is  now  in  common  use  among  our 
friends  of  the  United  States  with  a  Spanish  parentage,  and  called 
Filibustier.  Thus  we  hear  of  filibustering  expeditions  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  the  freebooters  of  old.  But  the  term  is 
really  our  own  in  a  Spanish  dress.  Filibustier  is  the  nearest  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Spaniards  to  Freebooter,  and  is  thus  defined  in 
the  dictionary.  Thus  we  just  learn  that  Costa  Rica  has  declared 
war  against  the  "  Filibustiers." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Watling  Island,  celebrated  as  it  is  for  being 
the  real  San  Salvador  of  Columbus,  the  first  American  ground  on 
which  the  great  Admiral  landed,  will  in  due  time  be  surveyed  in  a 
manner  to  which  it  is  entitled. 


Note  XIX.— Page  96. 

Captain  Richard  Owen  tells  us,  in  the  Nautical  Memoir  of  his 
Surveys,  that  the  laSes  and  ponds  of  Watling  Island  are  all  com- 
posed of  salt  water,  but  says  nothing  of  any  source  of  fresh  water 
on  the  whole  island.  The  little,  therefore,  with  which  the  natives 
could  supply  Columbus,  must  have  been  saved  in  calabashes  from 
the  rain,  which  was  frequent  at  the  time  he  was  there.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Captain  Barnett,  who  was  with  Mr.  De  Mayne,  that  no 
tanks  but  small  wells  were  to  be  found  on  the  island,  whatever 
there  might  have  been  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 


Note  XX.— Page  97. 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  246.  To  this  is  added, — "  The  vessels  had  probably 
drifted  into  this  bay,  at  the  South-East  side  of  San  Salvador,  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  while  lying  to  for  daylight."  This  is  a 
conclusion  as  infelicitous  as  the  former,  for  if  the  vessels  had  been 
drifted  when  in  any  position  between  Watling  and  Cat  Islands,  it 
must  have  been  to  the  Northward. 


Note  XXL— Page  97. 
The  variation  then  was  nearly  two  points  Westerly.     See  note 
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Note  XXII.— Page  100. 

Dando  gracias  a  Dios,  literally,  giving  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
which  stands  better  in  the  text  without  translation,  for  what  could 
these  simple  natives  know  about  this.  No  doubt  the  natives  are 
anxious  for  their  visitors  to  be  more  among  them ;  but  to  conclude 
they  were  giving  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  must  be  supposititious, 
and  be  taken  as  a  mere  fa§on  de  parler,  a  kind  of  figure  of  speech. 


Note  XXIII.— Page  101. 

The  Baron's  words  are, — "  Cfs  doutes  ont  un  interet  de  geogra- 
phic historique  trop  general  pour  ne  pas  les  examiner  consciencicuse- 
ment  ici.  Ce  devoir  est  d'autant  plus  imperieuse,  que  I'hypothese 
de  M.  Navarrete  qui  identifie  I'ile  de  Guanahani  avec  une  des  iles 
Turques,  au  nord  de  Saint  Domingue,  a  ete  accueillie  avec  beaucoup 
de  precipitacion  ;  et  qu'un  document  entierement  inconnu,  la  Map- 
pemonde  de  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  de  I'annee  1500,  dont  nous  avons 
decouvert  la  grande  importance,  M.  Valckenaer  et  moi,  in  1832, 
donne  un  nouveau  poids  aux  objections  consignees  dans  la  Vie  de 
Christophe  Colorab,  par  M.  Washington  Irving.  On  peut  dire 
qu'aussi  loin  que  s'etend  la  civilization  europienne,  les  plus  doux 
souvenirs  de  I'enfance  se  rattachent  aux  impressions  qu'a  produites 
la  premiere  lecture  de  la  decouverte  de  Guanahani.  Ces  lumieres 
mouvantes  que  I'amiral  montra  a  Pedro  Guttierez  dans  I'obscurite 
de  la  nuit,  cette  plage  de  sables  eclairee  par  la  lune  vue  par  Juan 
Rodriguez  Bermejo,  ont  frappe  notre  imagination.  On  a  conserve 
minutieusement  les  nom  et  prenoms  des  marins  qui  ont  pretendu 
avoir  reconnu  les  premiers  une  portion  d'un  monde  nouveaux,  et 
nous  serions  reduits  a  ne  pouvoir  lier  ces  souvenirs  a  uno  localite 
determinee,  a  regarder  comme  vague  et  incertain  le  lieu  de  la  scene  ? 

"  Je  me  trouve  hereusement  en  etat  de  dotruire  ces  incertitudes  par 
un  document  geographique  aussi  ancien  qu'inconnu,  document  qui 
confirme  irrevocablement  le  resultat  des  argumens  que  M.  Wash- 
ington Irving  a  consigne  dans  son  ouvrage  contre  I'hypothese  des 
Iles  Turques.  Un  marin  aniericain  tres  experimente,  connaissant 
par  autopsie  les  localites  de  Cat  Island  et  de  I'ilot  de  la  Giande-Sa- 
linc,  a  deja  prouve  combicn  ras])ectdu  dernier  et  sa  position  relative 
correspondent  pen  a  la  dci^cripcion  (iue  Christophe  Coluinb  a  faitc  de 
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Guanahani  on  de  San  Salvador."     Examen  Critique,  tome  troisenie, 
p.  167—9. 

Note  XXIV.— Page  106. 

As  I  am  now  doing.  The  passage  is  quoted  in  the  Summary  at 
p.  314.  It  is  brief  and  decisive,  and  runs  thus  : — "  Por  ende  yo 
mire  por  la  mas  grande,  y  aquella  determine  andar,  y  asi  hagoP — 
Nav.  p.  25,  1.  12,  13. 

Note  XXV.— Page  110. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  that  Columbus, 
when  near  Concepcion  "  sees  another  island  to  the  Westward,  the 
largest  he  had  yet  seen  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  he  anchored  oflF  Concep- 
cion,  and  did  not  stand  for  this  larger  island,  because  he  could  not 
have  sailed  to  the  West.  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain  that  Columbus 
did  not  sail  Westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Concepcion  ; 
for,  from  the  opposition  of  the  wind,  as  there  could  be  no  other 
cause,  he  could  not  sail  towards  that  quarter." — W.  Irving,  vol.  iv., 
p.  248,  1.  12  to  20.  There  must  have  been  some  misconception  here, 
arising  perhaps  from  bad  charts,  which  certainly  were  used  by  Mr. 
Washington  Irving.  But  that  Columbus  did  sail  to  the  Westward 
is  evident,  from  his  own  authority  ;  as  he  tells  us,  he  went  to  the 
South-West  from  Guanahani  to  an  island  which  he  did  not  reach 
until  the  following  day,  and  at  which  he  did  not  stop  because  he 
saw  another  island  to  the  Westward,  for  which  he  made  sail,  and 
arrived  at  an  anchorage  off  it  by  sunsef.  The  following  are  the 
words  of  the  Admiral: — *' Y  como  desta  isla  vide  otra  mayor  al 
Oueste,  cargue  las  velas  por  andar  todo  aquel  dia  fasta  la  noche, 
porque  aun  no  pudiera  haber  andado  al  cabo  del  Oueste,  a  la  cual 
puse  nombre  la  isla  de  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion,  y  cuasi  al 
poner  del  sol  sorgi  acerca  del  dicho  cabo  por  saber  si  habia  alii  oro." 
Nav.  p.  25,  1.  28,  to  p.  26,  1.  3.  Thus,  from  whatever  quarter  the 
wind  may  have  been  in  this  run,  it  has  not  prevented  his  going 
West,- — it  was  most  probably,  however,  from  the  South-East,  for  in 
leaving  this  same  anchorage  on  the  following  day,  the  Admiral 
hastens  away  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Thus  he  says  respecting  it: — 
"  Y  porque  el  viento  cargaba  a  la  traviesa  Sueste  no  me  quise  de- 
tener." — Nav.  p.  26,  1.  13,  14.  And  then  he  stands  over  to  the 
next  island,  which  he  names  Fernandinn. 
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Note  XXVI.— Page  IK). 

Rum  Cay  is  the  name  of  the  small  island  first  steered  for  by  Co- 
lumbus after  leaving  Guanahani,  and  on  which  he  not  only  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  land,  but  even  not  to  bestow  a  name. 
Certainly  in  comparison  with  Long  Island  (Concepcion)  it  would 
appear  insignificant,  besides  being  beset  with  rocks,  which  would 
have  given  the  Admiral  trouble,  although  he  might  have  found 
water  there.  The  little  rocky  cay  to  the  Northward,  called  Con- 
ception, was  fatal  to  H.M.S.  Southampton,  in  1812,  and  Rum  Cay 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  rum  casks  of  a  West  India- 
man  wrecked  on  it  in  former  days. 

Note  XXVII.— Page  111. 

Marea.  The  expression  of  the  Admiral  is,  la  marea  me  detuvo, 
the  set  of  the  current  detained  me.  The  same  is  recognized  by  sea- 
men now,  and  it  is  generally  pretty  well  known  by  them  that  there 
is  a  Northerly  set  between  these  islands. 

Note  XX VI II.— Page  113. 

Borrowed  to  the  South.  The  Spanish  expression  is,  tocaba  de 
Sur,  p.  27,  1.  17,  whether  it  alludes  to  the  wind  being  Southerly  of 
South-East,  or  that  Columbus  bori-owed  to  the  South  to  look  down 
the  coast,  being  desirous  of  going  to  South-West,  seems  uncertain 
in  the  original,  which  will  apply  both  ways.  The  latter  was  at  once 
adopted  here,  although  possibly  the  former  is  most  correct.  But 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence. 

Note  XXIX.— Page  113. 

Columbus  crowds  all  sail  on  his  vessel.  This  was  to  reach  the 
North  cape  of  Long  Island,  which  he  names  Cape  Santa  Maria. 
The  expression  is,  "  Cargue  las  velas  por  andar  todo  aquel  dia,  por- 
que  aun  no  pudiera  haber  andado  al  Cabo  del  Oueste." 
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Note  XXX.— Page  113. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion.  The  Admiral  named  the  island 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  from  abreast  of  Rum  Cay,  where,  he  saj's,  al- 
luding to  it,  d  la  cual  pv^e  nombre  de  la  isla  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion,  p.  26,  1.  1,  and  anchored  off  it  about  sunset  of  Monday 
the  15th  of  October. 


Note  XXXI.— Page  114. 

The  distance  is  scarcely  so  much  as  the  Admiral  gives  it,  but 
Fernandina  lying  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  different  parts  of  the 
island  would  be  some  more  and  some  less, — increasing  northerly. 


Note  XXXII.— Page  116. 

This  is  literally  the  expression  of  the  Admiral,  who  is  referring  to 
gold,  and  alludes  to  finding  it, — "  con  el  ayuda  de  nuestro  Seiior." 


Note  XXXIII.— Page  116. 

The  nearest  part  of  Rum  Cay  to  Guanahani,  is  about  twenty 
miles,  corresponding  very  well  witb  the  Admiral's  amended  esti- 
mation. 


Note  XXXIV.— Page  117. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Washington  Irving  takes  the 
Admiral  by  a  South-East  course  from  Guanahani  to  Concepcion, 
and  it  has  been  also  shown  by  the  Admiral's  words,  that  he  went 
to  the  South- West  from  Guanahani  towards  Concepcion,  passing 
Rum  Cay,  which  Concepcion  is  the  name  proposed  for  Long  Island, 
the  Concepcion  of  the  chart  not  liaving  been  noticed  by  the 
Admiral, 


Note  XXX v.— Page  117. 
The  expression  is,  "  Determine  de  aguardar  fasta  manana  en  la 
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tardo,  y  despues  partir  para  el  Sudueste,"  Nav.  p.  23,  1.  12.  I  de- 
termined to  wait  until  to-morrow  evening  and  then  to  depart  for  the 
South-West. 


Note  XXXVI.— Page  119. 

That  they  may  give  to  us  of  what  they  have, — y  nos  den  de  todo 
lo  que  hobiere,  p.  28,  1.  24.  Navarrete  complains  that  Columbus 
is  frequently  not  particular  in  his  grammar, — but  time  and  dirt  will 
obliterate  the  best  writing. 


Note  XXXVII.— Page  126. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Columbus  should  have  alighted 
on  the  only  cultivated  island  of  the  group,  one,  as  the  Author  is 
informed  by  Captain  Barnett,  R.N.,  that  has  been  long  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Garden  of  the  Bahamas.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  mistaken  notions  which  were  so  much 
encouraged  by  his  florid  description  of  the  island. 

Note  XXXVIII.— Page  128. 

The  expression  of  Columbus  is, — "  A  medio  dia  parti  de  la  pobia 
cion  adonde  yo  estaba  surgido,  y  adonde  tome  agua  para  ir  rodear 
esta  isla  Fernandina,"  Nav.  p.  30,  1.  26. 

Note  XXXIX.— Page  128. 
W.  Irving,  vol.  iv.,  p.  248,  1.  16—20. 

Note  XL.— Page  128. 
See  note  xxxiv. 

Note  XLI.— Page  129. 

See  note  xxx.  ''  y  cuasi  al  poner  del  sol  sorgi  acerca  del  dicho 
Cabo,"  Nav.  p.  26,  1.  1,  2.  Nearly  at  sunset  I  anchored  off  the 
said  Cape. 
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NoteXLIL— Pase  130. 


See  W.  Irving-,  "  but  the  wind  being  South-East  by  South"  the 
course  he  wished  to  steer,  vol.  iv.  p.  249,  1.  10.  '*  y  el  viento  era 
Sudueste  y  Sur,"  Nav.  p.  30, 1. 28.  And  the  wind  was  South- West 
by  South. 


Note  XLIIL— Page  130. 

Washington  Irving  says, — "  He  therefore  bore  up  to  the  North- 
^Vest,  and  having  run  two  leagues,  found  a  marvellous  port,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  or  rather  with  two  entrances,  for  there  was  an 
island  which  shut  it  in  completely,  forming  a  noble  basin  within. 
Sailing  out  of  this  harbour  by  the  opposite  entrance  at  the  North- 
West,  he  discovered  that  part  of  the  island  which  runs  East  and 
West,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  249,  1.  13—21.  The  Admiral's  words,— '' Di 
la  vela  ai  Nornorueste,  y  cuando  fue  acerca  del  cabo  de  la  isla,  a 
dos  leguas,  halle  un  muy  maravilloso  puerto  con  unaboca,  aunque  dos 
bocas  se  le  puede  decir,  porque  tiene  un  isleo  en  medio,  y  sou  anibos 
muy  angostas,  y  dentro  muy  ancho  para  cien  navios  si  fuera  fondo 
y  linipio,  y  fondo  al  entrada  :  pareciome  razon  del  ver  bien  y  sondear, 
y  asi  surgt  fuera  del,  y  fui  en  el  con  todas  las  barcas  de  los  navios, 
y  vim  OS  que  no  habia  fondo,"  page  31,  (misprinted  13,)  1.3 — 10. 
Thus  the  boats  went  in  (and  had  their  water  casks)  but  not  the 
ships  for  want  of  depth  of  water. 

Note  XLIV.— Page  131. 

The  title  of  the  chart  is.  West  Indies,  sheet  2,  from  the  Provi- 
dence Channels  to  the  Windward  Passage,  by  Commander  Richard 
Owen,  1831-2,  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  West  Indies. 


Note  XLV.— Page  133. 

The  Admiral  says,  "  Y  como  mi  voluntad  fuese  de  seguir  esta 
costa  desta  isla  adonde  yo  estaba  al  Sueste,'^  p.  30,  1.  27 — 30. 
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Note  XLVL— Page  133. 

Tlie  expression,  as  quoted  in  note  xliii.,  is,    di  la  vela  al  Noriioi- 
ueste,  p.  31,  1.  3. 


Notes  XLVII.,  XLVIII.— Page  137. 

Columbus  having  arrived  at  the  North-West  cape  of  the  island, 
from  whence  he  saw  tlie  coast  which  runs  East  and  West,  and  by 
which  expression  he  must  have  meant  merelj'  the  extreme  of  the  land, 
then  says  the  wind  fails  him,  and  comes  West-Nortli-West,  foul  for 
where  the  place  he  had  come  for.  The  passage,  which  is  very  im- 
portant, is  this, — "  EI  viento  alii  luego  mas  cahno  y  comenzo  a 
ventar  Ouesnorueste  el  cual  era  contrario  para  donde  habianios  ve- 
nido,  y  asi  tome  la  vuelta,  y  navigue,"  Nav.  p.  32,  1.  18 — 20,  and 
this  part  stating  tliat  he  turned  back,  forms  the  special  authority  on 
which  the  track  is  turned  round  on  our  chart.  Columbus  had  here 
reached  his  North-West  Hmit,  from  whence  he  turns  back,  and  runs 
all  the  evening  and  following  night  to  the  Eastward  and  South-East- 
ward  to  keep  off  the  land,  as  the  weather  was  bad,  in  fact  to  keep  clear 
of  the  cape  Santa  Maria.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points  in  the  progress  of  the  ships  during  the  whole  series  of 
these  discoveries,  and  he  adds,  as  we  have  stated,  that  in  running 
along  the  land  afterwards,  he  did  not  go  on  shore. 


Note  XLIX.— Page  140. 

"  Mas  no  fui  en  tierra,  y  en  amenciendo  di  la  vela,"  Nav.  p.  33, 
1.  4,  5.     Having  made  sail  at  daylight. 

Note  L.— Page  145. 

Cape  Ilermoso.  After  mature  consideration,  this  name  is  given 
to  the  South- West  extreme  of  Fortune  Island,  whicii  is  described 
as  being  tlie  cape  of  an  island  sei)arated  from  Samoet,— in  fact,  with 
others  between  them. 
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Note  LI.— Page  146. 

Cape  Laguna  also  is  assigned  to  the  South- West  end  of  Sainoet, 
or  Isabella,  and  it  would  appear  that  Columbus  attempted  to  enter 
the  shoal  water  between  it  and  Fortune  Island  to  visit  the  Southern 
shore  of  that  island,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  therefore  goes 
round  and  attempts  it  from  the  Southward.  There  are  no  data 
from  which  to  lay  down  the  absolute  tracks  of  Columbus  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  this  shoal  district.  But  fortunately  they 
are  not  important  to  the  progress  of  the  voyage.  The  Admiral  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor  "a  long  way  off 
the  land," — as  he  says,  '*  y  no  podia  surgir  salvo  largo  de  tierra,"  p. 
34,  1.  6, — in  his  attempt  to  visit  the  king  of  these  islands. 

Note  LII.— Page  148. 

The  Lagoons  of  these  islands  are  well  known,  being  all  of 
brackish  water,  unfit  for  use,  and  hence  we  find  the  Admiral  saying 
that  he  is  in  search  of  good  water. 

Note  LIIL— Page  149. 

The  Linaloe  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  tree  that  yields  the 
mastic  varnish. 


Note  LI  v.— Page  150. 

Water.  The  passage  is, — "  Andando  en  busca  de  muy  buena 
agua,"  p.  36,  1.  20.  Water  enough  there  was  in  the  lagoons,  and 
snakes  too  it  would  appear,  but  the  Admiral  does  not  fancy  it,  and 
is  seeking  "better:"  that  of  the  lagoons  might  be  good,  but  he 
wanted  •'  very  good."  He  might  have  said  better,  and  that  it  was 
unfit  for  use.     But  neither  here  nor  at  Guanahani  could  he  do  so. 

Note  LV.— Page  161. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  of  Cuba.  The  Indians, 
whom  the  Admiral  has  captured,  make  signs  in  allusion  to  its  posi- 
tion when  they  mention  the  word  Colba,  which  the  Admiral  con- 
nects immediately  with  Cipango.  meaning  Japan, 
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Note  LVL— Page  151. 

The  Great  Khan  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  Admiral,  parti- 
cularly as  he  here  considers  himself  to  be  drawing  near  to  his  do- 
minions, and  he  naturally  alludes  to  the  letters  of  the  Sovereigns  to 
hira  of  which  he  is  the  bearer. 


Note  LVII.— Page  154. 

Ir  a  caraino, — literally,  to  be  on  the  road,  but  nautically,  as  it  is 
applied  here,  to  be  under  sail. 


Note  LVIII.— Page  155. 

Columbus  here  expresses  his  regret,  as  he  frequently  does  after- 
wards, at  his  want  of  botanical  as  well  as  geological  information. 
Baron  Humboldt  calls  him  the  "  unlettered"  seaman,  an  epithet 
which  he  scarcely  deserved.  He  might  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  superior  share  of  information  in  comparison  with  the  navigators 
of  the  time,  and  certainly  the  ornamental  accomplishments  afforded 
by  the  study  of  natural  history  were  not  a  part  of  the  seaman's  edu- 
cation in  those  days. 

Note  LIX.— Page  158. 

Cipango, — "  porque  creo  *  *  *  es  la  isla  de  Cipango  de  que 
se  cuentan  cosas  maravillosas,  p.  39,  1.  2,  3. 

Note  LX.— Page  159. 

The  boat  on  the  poop.  The  passage  to  which  allusion  is  made  to 
the  boat,  appears  in  the  Summary.  It  would  seem  that  so  desirous 
was  the  Admiral  of  reaching  Cuba,  (his  Cipango,)  that  having  set 
all  the  sails  of  the  ship,  he  hoisted  that  of  the  boat, — and  this  being 
on  a  high  poop,  would  no  doubt  assist  in  giving  her  way  through 
the  water.     M.  Jal,  however,  is  not  of  this  opinion. 
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Note  LXI.— Page  160. 

This  departure  is  preserved  in  the  Summary ;  but  the  point  of 
Fernandina,  which  forms  Cape  Verd,  is  so  carefully  expressed  as  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  The  words  of  Columbus  are,  "  me  quedaba 
el  Cabo  Verde  de  la  isla  Fernandina,  el  cual  es  de  la  parte  de  Sur  a 
la  parte  de  Oueste,  me  quedaba  al  Norueste,  y  hacia  de  rai  a  el  siete 
leguas,"  Nav.  p.  39,  1.  12 — 15.     This  is  a  seamanlike  departure. 


Note  LXII.— Page  160. 

Anchoring.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  care  and  circum- 
spection of  the  old  seamen  in  managing  their  vessels.  The  clearness 
of  the  water  among  the  West  India  Islands  admits  of  the  bottom 
being  seen  at  considerable  depths.  The  old  navigators  availed 
themselves  of  this,  for  we  repeatedly  find  Columbus  saying,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  to  see  where  one  is  anchoring.  Even  now 
it  is  a  common  precaution  with  our  small  vessels  of  war  on  the  West 
India  station,  to  see  that  the  bottom  is  clear  before  they  drop  their 
anchors. 


Note  LXIIL— Page  161. 
See  M.  Jal's  discussion  on  this  subject  in  note  vi. 

Notes  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVII.— Pages  162,  163,  164. 

Islas  de  Arena.  The  Admiral  says, — "  eran  siete  a  ocho  islas,  en 
luengo  todas  de  Norte  a  Sur,"  Nav.  p.  39,  1.  32  ;  and  he  adds  after- 
wards why  he  named  thera  Arenas,  by  saying,  "  por  el  poco  fondo 
que  tenian  de  la  parte  del  Sur  hasta  seis  leguas,"  p.  40,  1.  12,  13. 
San  Domingo  Cay,  which  terminates  the  bank  South  of  the  Arenas, 
is  about  nine  leagues  from  those  islands,  and  as  the  Admiral  an- 
chored five  leagues  from  them  to  the  Eastward,  he  might  not  have 
seen  it,  but  passed  off  the  bank  after  having  run  something  near 
that  distance  on  his  way  to  Cuba. 
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Note  LXVI.— Page  163. 

"  Dijeron  los  Indios  que  llevaba  que  habia  dellas  a  Cuba  anda- 
dura  de  dia  y  medio  con  sus  alniadias,"  Nav.  p.  40,  1.  3. 

Note  LXVII.— Page  164. 

Distant  five  leagues.      Navarrete,  p.  39,  1.  33,  "  Distaban  cinco 
leguas." 


Note  J-XVIII.— Page  164. 

The  land  of  Cuba  is  tolerably  high,  and  sufficiently  so  to  be  seen 
well  at  far  greater  distances  than  the  Admiral  was  then  from  it. 


Note  LX IX.— Page  164. 

If  any  further  proof  were  required  to  show  that  Columbus  had 
entered  the  harbour  of  Nipe,  in  Cuba,  which,  as  Navarrete  says, 
agrees  well  with  his  description,  it  might  be  found  in  the  very  sin- 
gular fact  that  there  is  no  other  harbour  on  the  coast  that  has  the 
depth  of  twelve  fathoms  in  its  entrance,  and  this  depth  is  fortunately 
specified  by  the  Admiral  when  he  says,  "  tenia  la  boca  del  rio  doce 
brazas,''  Nav.  p.  40,  1.  25. 


Note  LXX.— Page  165. 

This  is  the  observation  of  the  Admiral, — "  Aves  muchas  y  paja- 
ritoB  que  cantaban  muy  dulcemente,"  Nav.  p.  41,  1.  1. 


Note  LXXL— Page  169. 

See  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  vol.  iv.,  p.  252,  1. 
17—19. 
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Note  LXXII.— Page  169. 

See  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  vol.  iv.,  p.  253,  I.  3, 
to  p.  254,  1.  3,  which  would  be  thus: — 

Cape  Verde  North- West    7  le.ao-nes. 

Drift  lying  to M         „ 

Distance  run  West-South- West ..     5         ,, 

Ditto         „      West 11 

Arenas  distant    r>         ,, 

30 


Note  LXXIII.— Page  169. 

Idem,  p.  247,  1.  19,  misquoted,  but  standing  South-East  by 
North- West  direction  :  no  doubt  a  misprint. 

Note  LXXIV.— Page  171. 

See  note  Ixiv.  A  survey  of  the  part  of  the  Old  Bahama  Chan- 
nel, including  the  Mucarras  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Cuba,  has 
recently  been  completed  by  Mr.  F.  Parsons,  Master,  R.N.,  com- 
manding H.M.S.  Scorpion,  l)ighly  creditable  to  that  ofHcer. 

Note  LXXV.— Page  172. 

Baron  Humboldt  observes,  "  C'est  le  resultat  qu'a  obtenu  I'otfi- 
cier  de  la  Marine  des  Etat-Unies  dont  M.  Washington  Irving  nous 
a  conserve  les  judicieuses  discussions.  Une  simple  construction  gra- 
phique  parait  prouver  qu'avec  les  rhumbs  et  les  distances  indiques 
plus  haut  d'apres  le  journal  de  Colomb,  le  point  d'estime  de  I'at- 
terage  ne  pent  tomber  sur  le  port  de  Nipe,  et  que  les  Islas  de  Arena 
ne  sont  pas  les  cayos  de  Santo  Domingo  a  I'extreniite  S.E.  du  Grand 
Banc  de  Bahama,  mais  les  dangereux  ilots  des  Miicaras,  dans  le 
meridien  de  Pta  Maternillos."— Exanien  Critic] ue,  p.  203,  1.  2-5,  to 
p.  204,  1.  11. 
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Note  LXXVI.— Page  173. 

U  a  ete  etabli  que  I'opinion  ancienne  qui  signale  le  lieu  du  pre- 
mier dobarq (lenient  des  Espagnols  pres  du  bord  oriental  du  Grand 
Banc  de  Bahama,  est  contbrrae  au  recit  des  navigateurs  et  a  des 
documens  qui  n'avaieiit  point  encore  ete  consultes." — Examen  Cri- 
tique, tome  troisieme,  p.  223,  1.  18 — 24. 


Note  LXXVIL— Page  180. 
"  Y  no  lo  piido  encavalgar,"  Nav.  p.  45,  1.  8. 

Note  LXXVIII.— Page  181. 

"  Y  coino  fueron  eiertos  que  no  se  le^;  habia  de  liaccr  mal,  se  ase- 
guraron  y  vinieron  liiego  a  los  navios  mas  de  diez  y  seis  almadias," 
Nav.  p.  45,  1.  24—26. 

Note  LXXIX.— Page  181. 
"  Y  quanto  distaban  de  alii,"  Nav.  j).  47,  1.  19. 

Note  LXXX.— Page  183. 

This  letter  stands  the  first  in  Navarrete's  collection  in  his  second 
volume  of  "  Diplornatica." 

Note  LXXXL— Page  197. 

"  Entendio  tambien  que  lejos  de  alii  habia  hoinbres  de  un  ojo,  y 
otros  con  hocicos  de  perros,  que  comian  los  hombres,  y  que  en  to- 
raando  uno  lo  degollaban  y  le  bebian  su  saugre,"  p.  48, 1.3.  Thus  it 
appears  a  multitude  of  idle  stories,  all  prejudicial  to  the  natives, 
were  speedily  picked  uj)  by  tlie  Spaniards. 
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Note  LXXXII.— Page  188. 

This  is  a  common  expression  of  the  Admiral,  and  occurs  more 
than  once. 


Note  LXXXIII.— Page  191. 

Here,  as  Las  Casas  observes,  is  the  origin  of  smoking  tobacco,  a 
practice  which,  however  extensive  it  may  be  in  other  countries, 
(and  common  enough  it  no  doubt  is  there,)  has  become  so  general  in 
this,  that,  to  the  discredit  of  parents,  it  is  even  followed  by  children  ! 
The  eternal  cigar  is  seen  in  the  mouth  of  old  and  young,  even  in 
that  of  the  ragged  urchin  who  swaggers  along  not  only  astonishing 
those  who  see  him  at  his  early  hardihood,  but  leaving  them  to  won- 
der how  he  came  by  it,  considering  the  price  which  must  have  been 
paid  for  it.  As  already  observed,  it  is  profitable  to  the  state  if  it  is 
indulged  in  at  the  cost  of  the  pocket,  the  health,  and  the  personal 
comfort  of  society.  The  following,  from  an  official  source,  is  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  duty  derived  from  Tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  last  three  years. 

1853    £4,560,827 

1854    4,751,776 

1855     4,704,663 

These  are  tolerably  good  round  sums,  contributing  to  the  benefit  of 
the  state  if  not  of  its  subjects. 

Note  LXXXIV.— Page  193. 

Baron  Humboldt  somewhere  applies  to  the  Gulf  Stream  the  term 
of  a  river  in  a  sea,  an  expression  which  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of 
this  wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature.  Columbns  did  not  go 
near  it. 


Note  LX  XX v.— Page  194. 

The  practice  of  carrying  oflp  the  natives  to  Portugal  and  Spain 
had  then  become  common.   As  discovery  extended  along  the  African 
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coast,  kidnapping  the  i)e()i)le  followed ;  and  while  in  the  latter 
country  discussions  were  going  forward  as  to  the  proi)riety  or  im- 
propriety of  legalising  it,  so  averse  was  the  virtuous  Isabella  to  ad- 
mitting it,  the  trade  was  yet  continued  not  only  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  but  from  the  newly  discovered  world 
by  the  Spaniards. 


Note  LXXXVI.— Page  198. 

This  expression  of  Isabella,  evincing  her  indignation  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Columbus  in  respect  of  making  captives  of  the  natives, 
is  one  of  the  interesting  points  of  information  given  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt in  his  "  Examen  Critique."  He  says,  "  Bartholomew  Casas, 
in  a  curious  memoir,  (entitled  La  Brevissima  Relacion  de  la  De- 
struccion  de  las  Indias,)  which,  by  order  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  he 
transmitted,  in  1543,  to  the  assembly  of  prelates  collected  at  V^al- 
ladolid  to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  newly  discovered  West  Indies, 
relates  a  fact  which  refers  to  the  period  that  was  so  disastrous  (o 
Columbus.  '  The  most  serene  and  benevolent  Queen  Isabella,  the 
worthy  grandmother  of  your  Majesty,  he  said,  would  never  have 
permitted  the  Indians  to  have  other  masters  but  herself  and  her 
husband  Ferdinand.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  what  passed 
on  the  subject  in  this  capital  in  1499.  The  Admiral  had  made  a 
present  of  an  Indian  to  each  of  the  Spaniards  (for  his  special  service) 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions.  1  obtained  one  for 
myself.  We  arrived  with  our  slaves  in  Spain  ;  the  Queen  at  Gren- 
ada, was  informed  of  it,  and  expressed  her  indignation  by  saying, 
"  Who  authorized  my  Admiral  to  dispose  thus  of  my  subjects?" 
she  caused  an  order  to  be  published  immediately  obliging  all  who 
possessed  slaves  to  return  them  to  the  Indies." — Humboldt,  t.  3,  p. 
285 — 7.  But  all  the  efforts  of  the  virtuou-^  Isabella  ))roved  une- 
qual to  repress  that  torrent  of  cruelties  whicii  followed  the  Spanish 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies.  The  quotation  in  thn  text  was  from 
memory,  and  appears  to  differ  slightly  from  the  above. 


Note  LXXXVIL— Page  203. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  is  found  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  person  of  Richard  the  Third  by  Shakspeare,  a 
play  which  we  are  told  that  Queen   Elizabeth  took  especial  delight 
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ill  going  to  see.  The  reader  will  remember  tlie  picture  which  he 
makes  Richard  draw  of  himself  in  his  introductory  soliloquy. 

"  I,  that  am  rudely  starap'd,  and  want  love's  majesty, 

*  *  *  * 

Deform'd,  unfinisli'd,  sent  before  iny  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dog's  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them." 

That  Richard  was  the  usurper,  and  had  sins  enough  to  answer  for, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  that  he  was  neither  deformed,  lame,  nor  had 
a  withered  arm,  as  asserted  by  Shakspeare,  has  been  shown  in  Miss 
llalsted's  researches  in  her  work  entitled  "  Richard  the  Third," 
published  by  Longman,  in  1842,  proving  that  history  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  where  history  fails  there  invention  is  rife. 


Note  LXXXVIIL— Page  203. 

It  is  related  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Western  Esqui- 
maux, by  Mr.  John  Simpson,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Plover, 
printed  in  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  for  December,  1854.  He 
says,  these  Indians  "  relate  the  story  of  a  singular  race  of  men  living 
somewhere  in  that  direction,  (the  Mackenzie  River,)  who  have  two 
faces,  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  each 
face  is  one  large  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  a  large 
mouth  with  formidable  teeth.  Their  dogs,  which  are  their  constant 
companions,  are  similarly  provided  with  a  single  eye  in  each.  This 
fable  seems  to  refer  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  said  by  their 
neighbours  to  see  the  arrows  of  their  enemies  behind  thera,"  Naut. 
Mag.,  1854,  p.  669.  So  that  the  belief  of  a  one-eyed  race  appears 
not  to  be  confined  to  one  tribe.  And  it  is  reported  by  all  arctic 
travellers,  that  the  Esquimaux  West  of  the  Mackenzie  are  a  quar- 
relsome bloodthirsty  race.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Simpson's  paper  is  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
Esquimaux. 

Note  LXXXIX.— Page  204. 

This  appears  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Messem,  jirinted  in  the 
"  Nautical  Magazine,"  for  April,  1865,  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
on  a  travelling  expedition  exitloring  parts  of  that  yet  little  known 
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country.  To  tlie  -stories  about  the  one-eyed  jjeople  Mr.  Messem 
adds,  in  reference  to  their  being  cannibals,  tliat  to  them  "  a  baby 
was  nothing — they  swallowed  them  whole,"  Naut.  Mag.,  1855,  p. 
210, — thus  giving  an  improbability  first  and  proving  it  by  an  im- 
possibility. Still  the  fact  remains  that  revolting  acts,  which  shock 
the  finer  feelings,  are  attributed  to  deformed  monsters  in  parts  of  the 
world  unknown  to  each  other,  and  wide  of  each  otl)er  as  the  poles 
are  asundei*. 


Note  XC— Page  205. 

The  Admiral  had  7'easoned  himself  into  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
discovered  the  seat  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  named  the  two 
straits  formed  by  the  Island  of  Trinidad  (the  Trinity)  standing  thus 
before  it,  the  mouths  of  the  Serpent  and  the  Dragon.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  his  style  of  writing  on  the  subject: — "  Returning  to  my 
theory  of  the  land  of  Grace,  (Paradise,)  the  river,  the  lake  which  I 
found  there,  so  large  that  it  should  rather  be  called  sea  than  lake, 
because  lake  is  the  place  of  water,  and  in  being  larger  it  is  called 
sea,  as  the  Sea  of  Gallilee  and  the  Dead  Sea;  and  I  say  that  if  it 
does  come  from  the  earthly  Paradise  that  it  rises  from  an  infinity  of 
land,  perhaps  lo  the  South,  of  which  at  present  we  have  no  account ; 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  where  I  have 
said  is  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and  I  rest  my  authority  on  the  rea- 
sons and  authorities  abovementioned,"  1.  4 — 12. — Letter  relating  to 
the  third  voyage  in  Navarrete,  vol.  i.,  p.  262.  Columbus  had  got 
firm  hold  of  a  wrong  theory, — l)ut  that  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
this  world. 


Note  XCI.— Page  205. 

This  is  but  a  portion  of  the  former,  and  perhaps  the  crowning  idea 
of  a  wild  imagination,  without  an  atom  of  philosophy  about  it. 
But  it  actually  formed  a  part  of  his  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth.     The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Admiral  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  always  read  that  the  world,  land  and  water,  is  spherical, 
and  the  authorities  and  experience  of  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  rest  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  teach  it  to  be  so  by  eclipses  of  the 
moon  and  other  demonstrations  from  East  to  West,  as  the  eli'vation 
of  the  poles  does  from  North  to  Soutli.  But  now  I  see  thediffei'cnce 
I  have  mentioned,  and   tlierefore   I   iii)plieil   myself  In  ciirrs  in^    my 
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theory  to  observation,  and  I  found  that  it  is  not  so  round  as  they 
describe,  but  tliat  it  has  the  form  of  a  pear,  which  is  all  round  ex- 
cepting where  the  stalk  is,  and  there  it  is  most  elongated  ;  or  it  has 
a  surface  quite  round,  but  in  one  part  of  it  it  is  like  the  female 
breast,  and  this  part  where  the  stalk*  is  must  be  the  highest,  and 
therefore  nearest  to  Heaven,  and  this  must  be  under  the  equator, 
and  in  this  ocean  sea  at  the  termination  of  the  East.  I  call  it  the 
termination  of  the  East  where  all  the  lands  and  islands  end,  and  in 
support  of  this  I  adduce  all  the  reasons  before  stated  of  the  boundary 
line  which  passes  from  North  to  South  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
West  of  the  Azores,  that  ships  passing  from  thence  to  the  West 
gradually  become  higher  and  higher,  thus  as  they  sail  on  becoming 
gently  elevated  towards  the  Heavens  that  then  they  enjoy  the  most 
delicious  temperature,  the  compass  becomes  changed  by  reason  of 
this  softness  of  the  air  a  whole  point,  and  in  proportion  as  it  pro- 
ceeds onwards  and  the  higher  it  reaches  the  more  the  variation  as- 
cends,— and  this  height  causes  the  digression  from  a  circle  which  is 
described  by  the  pole-star  and  its  pointers ;  and  the  further  along 
the  equator  a  person  passes,  the  higher  he  will  rise,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  diverse  of  that  circle  which  the  said  stars  describe." — 
Nav.  vol.  i,  p.  255 — 6. 

The  foregoing  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  absurd  notions  which 
the  Admiral  had  adopted,  about  on  a  par  with  the  cycles  and  epi- 
cycles taught  by  the  ancient  astrologers  when  the  eartii  was  upheld 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  not  the  sun. 


Note  XC 1 1. —Page  207. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  cauoe  seen  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Honduras  coast,  which  are  described 
as  measuring  ten  tons.  See  a  paper  by  the  late  Lieut.  W  Mooney, 
in  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  for  1841,  p.  579.  This  promising 
young  officer  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  like  his  commander, 
Lieut.  Lawrance,  after  him. 


Note  XCIIL— Page  209. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  of  this  well  known  cape  was 
mentioned  by  Columbus.  He  merely  alludes  to  it  as  "  un  cabo 
muy  hermoso  y  alto,"  a  very  beautiful  high  cape,  so  that  the  origin 
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of  the  name  is  concealed  from  us,  and  wo  have  only  the  satisfHOtion 
of  concludino'  it  was  of  native  orioin. 


Note  XCIV.— Page  214. 

The  island  of  Tortuga,  which  means  Tortoise,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  bestowed  by  Columbus  but  by  the  Spaniards  who  fol- 
lowed him. 


Note  XCV.— Page  215. 

If  this  term  be  the  origin  of  our  word  cannibal,  for  which  the 
Author  can  find  no  authority  in  our  dictionaries,  it  affords  another 
remarkable  instance  of  that  false  imputation  which  abounds  in  the 
world.  It  has  always  been  applied  to  the  revolting  practice  of  de- 
vouring human  flesh,  but  is  there  a  single  instance  of  that  fact 
known  among  the  very  people  from  whose  supposed  revolting  prac- 
tices it  has  been  derived.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  practice  a  very  short  time  ago  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  and  still  more  recently  (perhaps  even  now)  among  the 
Feejee  Islanders,  and  thus  a  race  of  people,  from  their  name,  have 
given  rise  to  an  epithet  from  a  supposed  disgusting  habit  which  they 
did  not  possess,  but  which  is  practised  nearly  at  their  antipodes.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  that  misapplication  of  terms  and  implied 
characteristics  arising  from  ignorance  and  superstition  in  the  dis- 
tant dark  ages  of  the  world. 

Note  XCVL— Page  222. 

The  name  has  now  a  French  garb,  the  Port  de  la  Paz  of  Colum- 
bus is  now  Port  de  Paix  on  the  chart.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  little  places  in  which  the  ships  of  Columbus  were  in  the 
habit  of  creeping  into  for  shelter  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
remarks  of  a  naval  officer  who  recently  visited  the  place. 

"  H.M.  schooner,  Bermuda,  anchored  in  Port  Paix  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1854.  A  succession  of  North-Easterly  gales,  squally 
weather,  and  heavy  rain  compelled  us  to  bear  up  for  shelter  under 
the  lee  of  the  island  of  Tortuga.  The  shores  of  this  island  being 
bold,  we  could  approach  within  three  miles  of  it  with  safety. 
Finding  that  there  was  but  little  room  to  lay  to  between  the  island 
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and  the  main,  as  we  could  not  approach  either  shore  from  the  want 
of  a  plan  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  I  decided  on  running  into 
Port  Paix,  after  having  consulted  the  direction  book. 

"  Mr.  Wayth,  the  second  master,  took  his  place  at  the  mast-head, 
where  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  reefs  on  each  side  of  the  harbour. 
No  soundings  could  be  obtained  until  immediately  before  anchoring ; 
as  the  harbour  is  very  small  we  had  to  round  quickly  to  and  let  go 
the  anchor  in  13  fathoms. 

"  The  port  is  well  sheltered,  not  only  by  the  island  of  Tortuga, 
but  also  by  a  reef  running  off  from  a  point  on  each  side  of  the  har- 
bour ;  that  on  the  East  side  for  about  a  mile  in  a  North- East  direc- 
tion. The  town  should  be  quite  open  of  this  point  before  running 
into  the  bay,  and  a  wide  berth  given  to  the  reef.  The  reef  on  the 
West  side  extends  for  a  short  distance  in  a  North-Easterly  direction, 
but  it  can  be  plainly  distinguished  from  aloft,  as  the  water  sur- 
rounding it  is  very  clear. 

"  When  at  anchor  the  fort  on  the  Eastern  point  bore  East-North- 
East.  Fort  on  the  Western  point,  West.  The  vessel  not  more 
than  three  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  and  shoal  water  within 
about  a  third  of  that  distance. 

"  After  leaving  Port  Paix,  we  beat  up  to  the  Eastward,  and  found 
that  we  could  approach  the  island  of  Tortuga  within  half  a  mile, 
but  were  obliged  to  tack  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  of  the  main 
island  of  Hayti,  as  the  coast  is  rugged,  and  irregular  shoals  extend- 
ing from  it  at  different  points. 

"  Port  Paix,  although  at  present  in  a  wretched  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, was  evidently  a  place  of  some  importance  during  the  French 
occupation  of  Haiti.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  wharf  for 
embarkiug  cargo  in  boats ;  also  of  good  streets  built  at  right  angles, 
paved  and  drained ;  now  there  are  but  few  buildings  with  any  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  respectability.  Where  there  are  not  broken 
down  walls,  poor  huts  occupy  the  sites  of  former  commodious 
houses.  The  pavement  is  in  many  parts  broken  up,  the  drains  de- 
stroyed, and  as  heavy  rains  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
whole  place  had  a  forlorn  aspect. 

"  In  the  North  of  the  town  is  a  square,  now  a  meadow  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  fine  cabbage  palm,  "  the  Tree  of  Liberty,"  in  the 
centre.  On  the  East  side  of  the  square  are  the  remains  of  a  church, 
now  entirely  in  ruins  except  the  portion  of  a  wall  with  one  window. 
Two  fine  bells  still  remain  hung  on  rude  wooden  gallows,  and  near 
them  is  a  poor  shed,  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  are  gone  through  by  an  old  French  priest.  He  and  another 
Frenchman  were,  I  believe,  the  only  white  people  in  the  place. 

"  The  present  condition  of  the  place  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  description  in  the  direction  book,  and  the  marks  there  mentioned 
are  long  since,  extinct. 

"The  country  round  Port  Paix  is  mountainous,  but  by  no  means 
rugged  or  inaccessible,  the  highest  land  being  not  more  than  about 
2000  feet.  Some  three  or  four  clear  spots  are  to  be  seen  from  the 
anchorage,  with  a  hut  on  each,  the  rest  is  overgrown  with  wood. 

"  Supplies  of  poultry  and  vegetables  are  by  no  means  abundant, 
and  are  diflScult  to  be  obtained  except  on  market-day,  Sunday. 

"  The  resident  officials  are  a  Commandant  of  the  District,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Town,  and  a  Captain  of  the  Port,  with  the  respec- 
tive titles  of  Duke,  Baron,  and  Chevalier.  There  is  also  a  Health 
Officer,  and  the  garrison  consists  of  fifty  soldiers. 

"  The  forts,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  formerly  an 
important  defence  by  sea,  are  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  without 
guns." 

This  is  about  the  commencement  of  that  dangerous  navigation 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  Santa  Maria,  the  ship  of  Columbus,  and 
of  which  no  survev  known  to  the  Author  has  yet  been  made. 


Note  XCVII.— Page  227. 

Juana,  after  the  Princess  Royal  of  Spaiu.  It  was  only  on  leaving 
Cuba  that  the  Admiral  gave  it  that  name,  which,  it  would  appear, 
was  never  retained  in  preference  to  its  native  appellation  Cuba. 


Note  XCVIII.— Page  234. 

The  exact  place  where  the  Santa  Maria  was  lost  could  only  be 
guessed  at  with  the  best  chart,  but  near  enough  with  that  accom- 
panying the  Landfall  for  any  useful  purposes.  There  are  sandbanks 
marked  on  the  chart  in  the  bay  of  Acul,  in  which  vicinity  the  ca- 
tastrophe took  place.  And  the  best  proof  that  could  be  found  of 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  Columbus  in  threading  his  way  among  the 
reefs  through  which  he  had  passed,  is  the  safety  with  which  he  had 
avoided  them.  And  had  he  not  been  fairly  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped  this  also. 
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Note  XCIX.— Page  246. 

Sefior  Navarrete  is  careful  to  point  out  these  coloured  stones,  from 
finding  in  them  a  corroboration  of  his  theory  of  the  Landfall,  as 
some  similar  to  these  are  said  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs  to  be  found  on 
Turks  Island,  in  his  paper  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
(Appendix,  p.  140,  to  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  1846).  As  they  are  alluded  to  by  the  Admiral  as  being 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  little  island  to  the  Northward,  the 
Author  may  possibly  hear  of  such  being  found  one  day  at  Watling 
Island  from  some  kind  friend. 


Note  C— Page  248. 

The  passage  is, — "  Cuando  el  Almirante  iba  al  Rio  del  Oro,  dijo 
que  vido  tres  serenas  que  salieron  bien  alto  de  la  mar,  pero  no  eran 
tan  hermosas  corao  las  pintan,  que  en  alguna  manera  tenian  forma 
de  hombre  en  la  cara,"  Nav.  p.  130,  1.  12 — 15.  The  conceit  of 
mermaids  is  passed  away,  so  let  us  be  content  to  leave  them  as  the 
lobos  del  Mar. 

Note  CI.— Page  266. 

The  Admiral  must  have  been  now  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
South-West  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Bottle  Chart  published  in  the 
*'  Nautical  Magazine"  shows  two  remarkably  curious  instances  of 
bottles  being  thrown  ashore  there  having  been  launched  on  their 
perilous  course  in  that  direction  from  the  islands.  The  chart  alto- 
gether forms  a  highly  interesting  subject  for  the  investigation  of 
those  who  are  curious  in  the  great  question  of  currents  of  the  ocean. 
The  following  is  the  paper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the 
text,  and  indeed  he  must  have  been  a  hardened  subject  who  would 
ever  invent  the  document  that  Columbus  consigned  to  the  waves. 

'*  A  singular  -ReZic— Captain  D'Auberville,  of  the  barque  Chief- 
tain, of  Boston,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Louisville  Varieties,' 
that  he  put  into  Gibraltar  on  the  27th  of  August  last  to  repair  some 
damages  his  vessel  had  sustained,  and,  while  waiting,  himself  and 
two  of  his  passengers  crossed  the  straits  to  Mount  Abylus,  on  the 
African  coast,  to  shoot,  and  pick  up  geological  specimens.  Before 
returning  the  breeze  had  freshened  bo  much  as  to  render  it  necessary 
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to  ))iit  more  ballast  in  the  boat,  and  one  of  the  crew  lifted  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  rock,  but  from  its  extreme  lightness  and 
singular  shape  was  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  captain  to  it, 
who  at  first  took  it  for  a  piece  of  pumicestone,  but  so  completelj' 
covered  with  barnacles  and  otker  marine  animalculfe  as  to  deny  that 
supposition.  On  further  examination  he  found  it  to  be  a  cedar  keg. 
On  opening  it  he  found  a  cocoa-nut,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  gum  or 
resinous  substance  ;  this  he  also  opened,  and  found  a  parchment  co- 
vered with  Gothic  characters,  nearly  illegible,  and  which  neither  he 
nor  any  one  on  board  was  able  to  decipher.  He,  however,  found  on 
shore  an  Armenian  book  merchant,  who  was  said  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  in  Spain,  to  whom  he  took  it;  who,  after  learning  the 
circumstance  of  its  discovery,  offered  300  dollars  for  it,  which  offer 
Captain  D'Auberville  declined.  He  then,  says  the  letter,  read  word 
for  word,  and  translated  it  into  French  as  he  read  each  sentence  ;  it 
was  a  short  but  concise  account  of  the  discovery  of  Cathay,  or  fur- 
ther India,  addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon,  saying,  the  ships  could  not  possibly  survive  the  tempest  another 
day ;  that  they  then  were  between  the  Western  Isles  and  Spain ; 
that  two  like  narratives  were  written  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  in 
case  the  caraval  should  go  to  the  bottom,  that  some  mariner  would 
pick  up  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  strange  document  was 
signed  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  a  bold  dashing  hand.  It  also 
bore  the  date  of  1493,  and  consequently  had  been  floating  over  the 
Atlantic  358  years.  The  letter  closes  with  an  assurance  from  the 
writer  that  he  would  guard  his  treasure  safe  until  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  in  April  or  May  next." 

Savanna  (U.S.) paper. 
The  Admiral  considered  himself  South  of  Flores  on  the  10th,  of 
the  Azores,  between  which  and  the  14th  the  vessels  appear  to  have 
been  struggling  against  the  wind,  so  that  he  was  in  all  probability 
to  the  South-West  of  St.  Michael  when  the  cask  was  committed  to 
the  waves. 


Note  CI  I. -Page  273. 
The  Admiral's  ideas  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  note  xci. 

Note  CII  a.— Page  278. 
Rastelo  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  chart  now,  but  there  seems  good 
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reason  for  believing  that  the  anchorage  of  Columbus  in  the  Tagus 
was  about  a  mile  above  Belem  Castle,  off  a  building  marked  Jero- 
nimo  on  the  chart,  which  is  probably  the  ecclesiastical  building  al- 
luded to  by  Manoel  da  Faria  y  Sousa  in  his  work  on  the  Disco- 
veries of  the  Portuguese.  Alluding  to  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
on  the  African  coast,  he  says, — **  Prince  Henry,  the  first  author  of 
these  discoveries,  had  built  a  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a 
league  below  Lisbon  for  the  conveniency  of  sailors.  In  the  same 
place  now  did  King  Emanuel  erect  a  stately  church  to  the  same 
intent,  and  with  the  same  name  it  had  before,  to  wit,  Our  Lady  of 
Bethlehem,  placing  the  statue  of  the  Prince  over  the  great  gate,  his 
own  and  the  Queen's  over  the  lesser.  This  is  a  monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Hierom,  and,  for  its  security,  was  built  in  the  water  a 
strong  tower  called  St.  Vincent,  not  great  but  sightly."  The 
"now"  above-mentioned  refers  to  the  return  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Had  time  and  opportunity  offered,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
might  be  traced  as  the  origin  of  Belem  Castle,  well  known  to  those 
who  have  visited  the  Tagus. 


Note  cm.— Page  281. 
Washington  Irving,  vol.  iv.  p.  438. 

Note  CIV.— Page  284. 

In  the  select  letters  of  the  Admiral  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  letters,  the  three  s  A  s,  being  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  others,  a  condition  which  would  corroborate 
the  view  taken  here.  But  the  printer  of  the  Landfall  has  followed 
the  orders  of  the  Admiral.  The  reader  who  is  curious  on  this  sub- 
ject will  also  find  in  this  work  an  imitation  of  two  letters  of  the 
Admiral's  hand  writing. 

Note  CV.— Page  284. 

"  Xpo  Ferens."  Bearing  Christ,  or  the  Cross,  as  stated  in  the 
text.  This  well  known  symbol  Xpo  may  be  seen  applied  to  a  plan 
of  the  bay  of  Angra,  in  the  island  of  Tercera,  which  island,  Barros 
says,  was  one  of  those  presented  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Portugal, 
and  hence  was  the  seat  of  Christianity  among  the  Azores. 
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In  a  volume  of  Linschoten's  voyages,  entitled  Tertia  Pars  India 
Orientalis,  published  by  M.  Becker,  at  Frankfort,  in  1601,  tbere  is 
a  plan  of  Angra,  illustrated  with  the  arms  of  Portugal  and  a  shield 
containing  a  bird  and  the  word  "  Aqor"  on  it,  showing  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  islands  Azores.  The  title  of  the  plan,  on 
an  ornamental  tablet,  is,  "A  cidade  de  Angra  na  ilha  de  Jesu  xpo 
da  Tercera."     The  date  is,  1595. 

It  is  the  only  one  we  have  met  with  bearing  the  term  xpo. 


Note  CVI.— Page  286. 

*'  La  Miua."  This  was  a  most  important  condition,  as  the  Por- 
tuguese were  extremely  jealous  of  thf  ir  mine  of  wealth  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  not  a  mine  underground,  as  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  mine,  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  a  trading  post,  which  was 
of  so  much  importance,  that  a  fortress  named  St.  George  was  built 
for  its  protection.  In  a  little  useful  periodical  called  "  Annaes  Ma- 
ritiraos  e  Coloniaes,"  publishing  at  Lisbon  in  1845,  the  following 
historical  notice  of  this  mine  appears. 

Extracts  from  "Chronological  Memoir  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  of  the  Embassies  sent  from  Portugal 
to  that  Country." 

"  Upon  the  accession  of  John  II.  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  his 
principal  object  was  to  increase  the  power  and  dignity  of  that  king- 
dom. He  prosecuted  with  ardour  the  conquest  of  Guinea,  assuming 
the  title  of  Seigneur  of  that  country,  and  followed  up  the  discoveries 
of  his  predecessors,  being  fully  persuaded  that  not  only  the  cause  of 
religion,  but  that  of  the  country,  would  thereby  derive  considerable 
advantage,  the  more  so  as  it  appears  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
revenues,  when  Prince,  was  derived  from  the  trade  and  fisheries  of 
Guinea,  Mina,  Arguim,  and  the  newly  discovered  territories,  which 
he  tried  to  establish  upon  the  firmest  basis.  He  hoped  by  this 
means  to  facilitate  the  route  to  the  Indies  and  the  country  of  Prester 
John,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

"  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  the  better  to  insure  the  safety 
of  his  conquests,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Diego  d'Azambuja,  (Note  a,)  Knight  of  the  Royal  Househoki,  and 
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Commander  of  tlie  Order  of  St.  Bento  d'Avis.  He  took  with  him 
nine  caravels,  and  two  merchant  ships,  with  600  follow ei*s,  500  be- 
ing soldiers,  and  the  rest  skilful  masons  and  carpenters.  He  had 
orders  to  complete  the  fortress  of  Arguim,  which  had  been  com^ 
menced  iu  tlie  reign  of  Alfonso  V.,  by  Soeiro  Mendez  of  Lagos,  a 
nobleman  of  the  court.  The  expedition  was  also  commissioned  to 
erect  a  fort  at  St.  Jorge  da  Mina,  (Note  b,)  materials  being  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose ;  this  latter  place  possessing  great  advantages 
as  a  depot  for  gold,  previously  collected  at  a  spot  called  Saama,  dis- 
covered, in  1482,  [?  1471,]  by  John  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  d'Es- 
covar,  accompanied  by  the  pilots  Alvaro  de  Esteves  and  Martin  de 
Esteves. 

"  Diego  d'Azambuja  set  sail  on  the  12th  of  December,  1481, 
and  reached  Mina  in  1482,  (19th  of  January).  They  landed  the 
following  day,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  native  King,  Caraman^a, 
took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  John  II.,  hoisting  at 
the  same  time  the  royal  standard  of  Portugal.  The  fort  was  immedi- 
ately commenced  upon  a  height  near  the  village  bearing  the  name 
of  "  las  duas  partes,"  the  position  being  determined  by  Diego 
d'Azambuja;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  work  progress,  that  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  and  the  tower  were  completed  in  twenty  days,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  defender  of  the  kingdom. 

"  In  the  year  1484,  the  celebrated  African  navigator,  Diego  Cam, 
passed  this  place  on  his  way  to  the  Southward,  in  the  course  of  that 
voyage  in  which  he  discovered  the  River  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Congo. 

Proofs  of  the  castle  of  S.  Jorge  da  Mina  being  first  founded  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Note  A. — Relates  to  the  augmentation  of  the  arms  of  Diego 
d'Azambuja. 

Note  B. — Extract  from  "  Principio  do  Esmeraldo  de  Situ  Orbis,'' 
by  Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira,  cap.  iv.  book  ii. 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John  is  a  village  called  *  Saama,' 
containing  about  500  inhabitants,  now  called  'a  Mina,'  and  remark- 
able for  being  the  first  establishment  in  this  territory  for  collecting 
gold.  This  place  wab  discovered  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1471,  by 
John  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  d'Escovar,  the  pilots  of  the  expedition 
being  Alvaro  Esteves,  of  Lagos,  and  Martin  Esteves,  of  Lisbon ; 
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the  latter  the  most  distinguislied  man  of  tliat  class  in  Spain.     It  wa;? 
undertaken  by  order  of  D.  Alfonso  V." 

The  same  author  continues  in  chapter  v. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  relate  how  D,  John  of  Portugal,  after 
the  death  of  his  fathei-,  sent  out  an  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  Diego  d'Azambuja,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of  S.  Jorge 
da  Mina.  It  consisted  of  nine  caravels,  with  several  distinguished 
officers,  of  whom  he  was  chief,  and  two  merchant  ships,  of  400  tons, 
laden  with  lime  and  wrought  stone,  besides  pieces  of  artillery,  for 
the  fort. 

"  At  first  many  difficulties  arose  between  the  natives  and  our 
people  respecting  the  building  of  the  fort ;  but  by  dint  of  great 
perseverance  it  was  at  length  completed,  and  proved  of  great  service 
both  as  a  depot  for  gold  and  as  a  defence  for  the  settlement.  The 
prosperity  of  the  place  increased  rapidly  under  the  auspices  of  Don 
John  ;  and  in  no  part  of  Guinea  had  ti'ade  ever  been  more  success- 
ful ;  so  much  so,  that  no  less  than  170,000  dobras  of  good  fine  gold, 
(and  sometimes  a  larger  quantity,)  were  collected  yearly.  This 
gold  was  brought  from  great  distances  by  the  Negro  traders  of 
different  nations :  viz.,  Iremus,  Atys,  Hacanys,  Bowes,  Mandingoes, 
Graces,  Andeses,  &c.,  who  received  in  exchange  scarlet  and  blue 
cloth,  metal  bracelets,  corals,  and  pink  shells,  which  latter  are  va- 
lued by  them  as  precious  stones  are  by  us.  They  also  place  a  great 
value  on  white  wine,  and  a  certain  description  of  blue  beads.  Some 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  have  embraced 
Christianity,  but  as  the  traders  have  but  rarely  any  communication 
with  them,  these  latter  are  still  idolaters;  and  the  climate  of  the 
country  is  so  unhealthy,  that  it  would  be  almost  certain  death  to  any 
European  who  wished  to  penetrate  it. 

"  This  fort  is  51°  North  of  the  equator  ;  and  on  a  clear  night  the 
pole-star  is  visible  about  the  same  altitude. 

"  This  place  is  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  which  are  caught 
by  the  natives ;  cattle  are  scarce ;  but  the  country  abounds  with 
wild  animals,  such  as  leopards,  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  gazelles, 
besides  other  species,  and  numerous  birds  of  beautiful  and  varied 
plumage.  The  natives  go  almost  naked,  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  or  a  girdle,  about  their  loins  on  great  occasions.  They  live 
on  millet  and  palm  wine,  feasting  sometimes  upon  fish  and  a  little 
meat. 

"  Twelve  small  ships  laden  with  merchandise  are  sent  out  anuu- 
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ally  by  the  king,  to  bring  back  the  gold  collected  at  the  factory,  in 
addition  to  four  or  five  vessels  employed  to  convey  wine  and  other 
necessaries.  The  native  traders,  who  bring  gold  from  the  interior, 
never  employ  asses  or  other  beasts  of  burden  for  the  transportation 
of  the  articles  they  receive  in  exchange ;  these  animals  are  therefore 
supplied,  by  means  of  ships,  from  a  large  city  called  Hoveny,  about 
two  hundred  leagues  from  the  settlement,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers." 


Adjustment  of  the  Names  of 
RUM  CAY  AND  CONCEPCION  ISLAND. 


In  reference  to  the  names  bestowed  by  Columbus,  allusion  is 
made  to  Rum  Cay  in  page  118,  where  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
long  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion  between  it  and  Long 
Island,  ihe  cape  of  this  island  retaining  the  name  of  Santa  Maria, 
as  given  by  Columbus,  and  Concepcion  being  given  to  Rum  Cay. 
But  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  intention  of  the  Admiral 
to  let  Long  Island  have  its  name  of  Concepcion,  and  to  leave  Rum 
Cay  unnoticed  as  he  did  ;  at  the  same  time  making  Concepcion  the 
little  cay  to  the  Northward  False  Concepcion,  as  never  having  been 
seen  by  Columbus.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  Long  Island 
and  Fernandina  were  one  and  the  same  island,  which  not  being  the 
case.  Long  Island  is  well  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
early  discoveries  of  the  Admiral  by  the  name  of  **  Concepcion" 
with  that  of"  Santa  Maria"  bestowed  by  him  on  the  North- West 
cape  of  it. 
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THE  CHART. 


Some  observations  appear  in  the  Introduction  on  the  subject  of 
the  chart  accompanying  this  volume ;  but  before  parting  with  it, 
something  must  still  be  said  concerning  it. 

The  whole  will  be  immediately  recognized  as  a  portion  of  the 
large  four  sheet  chart  of  the  West  Indies,  published  many  years 
ago  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Admii-alty,  having  received 
corrections  as  information  has  been  gained.  And  although  the  best, 
and  forming  the  groundwork  of  all  others  in  this  country,  it  still  is  a 
long  way  from  being  unexceptionable.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
in  a  note  to  its  imperfections  on  the  North  shore  of  St.  Domingo ;  the 
South  shore  is  much  in  the  same  state;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  few 
portions  excepting  the  Bahama  Bank  that  might  not  be  improved. 
The  plan  of  Watling  Island,  (the  Landfall,)  has  been  added  to  it 
from  a  sketch  (no  measured  survey)  by  the  present  Captain  E.  Bar- 
nett,  R.N.,  an  officer  who,  it  is  well  known,  has  contributed  by  his 
surveys  to  the  improvement  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies  gene- 
rally, having  successively  commanded  the  Jackdaw,  the  Lark,  and 
the  Thunder  surveying  vessels  on  that  station.  The  most  probable 
place  where  the  ships  of  Columbus  anchored  off  this  island,  is  marked 
on  it,  from  whence  the  boat  expedition  proceeded  to  the  North- 
North-East  round  the  North  end  of  the  island.  And  when  the 
small  size  of  the  vessels  with  Columbus  is  considered,  there  appears 
nothing  improbable,  although  it  was  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
island,  against  their  doing  so  for  the  day  or  two  only  that  they  were 
there.     The  lagoons  with  which  it  abounds  are  distinctly  shown  on  it. 

The  chart  contains  the  assumed  tracks  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
and  Senor  Navarrete,  (the  former  blue,  the  latter  yellow,)  which 
tracks,  as  they  were  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  on  the  chart.  The  track  assumed 
as  being  nearly  that  of  the  Admiral  by  the  Author  of  the  Landfall, 
is  continued  from  that  island  until  he  departs  from  the  bay  of  Sa- 
mana  for  Spain :  but  the  Author  claims  only  that  portion  of  ii  from 
the  Landfall  to  the  port  of  Nipe ;  having  no  means  of  laying  down 
the  rest,  for  which  therefore  he  has  had  recourse  to  Navarrete.  The 
track  assumed  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving  (whose  friend  could  not 
possibly  have  laid  it  down  correctly  on  the  chart  he  used)  and  also 
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that  of  Seiior  Navarrete,  are  merely  introduced  from  their  adopted 
Landfalls  as  far  as  Cuba  as  given  by  those  gentlemen. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  Admiral  that  while  he  was 
running  to  the  Southward  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  the 
North  end  of  which  he  had  named  Cape  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concep- 
cion,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  it  formed  part  of  Fernan- 
dina,  (Exuma,)  a  mistake  which  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  his 
supposing  that  Exuma  joined  it  to  the  South-East,  making  with  the 
Northern  part  of  Long  Island  a  deep  bay ;  and  running  to  the 
Southward  a  night  and  a  day  in  rainy  weather,  he  would  necessarily 
Jose  sight  of  the  island.  His  conclusion  that  Long  Island  and  Ex- 
iinia  were  one  and  the  same,  is  thus  readily  accounted  for, — and  he 
certainly  did  suppose  he  was  at  the  South-East  end  of  Fernandina,  as 
he  names  Cape  Verd  as  the  South- West  point  of  it,  and  speaks  of 
it  as  the  island  under  which  he  had  anchored  in  the  evening  before 
he  sailed  so  systematically  determined  to  find  Saomete.  The  name 
of  Concepcion  is  preserved  to  Long  Island,  as  having  been  applied 
to  the  cape  which  is  called  Cape  Santa  Maria,  reversing  thus  the 
intention  expressed  in  p.  118.  And  Rum  Cay  is  left  with  its  old 
name  in  the  chart;  a  name  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
from  the  wreck  of  some  Indiaman,  the  history  of  which  time  has  not 
yet  admitted  of  an  investigation. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  AVatling  Island,  the 
only  clue  yet  obtained  to  it  by  the  Author  appears  to  be  the  fact  of 
a  Captain  George  Watling  having  been  a  noted  buccaneer,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  name  was  given  to  the  island  from  some  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  concerned,  possibly  from  its  having 
been  most  frequented  bj-  him.  Captain  George  Watling  was  elected 
to  the  chief  command  of  a  ship  on  his  way  into  the  Pacific  in  conse- 
quence of  his  buccaneering  exploits,  and  died  there. 

And  as  an  interesting  portion  of  the  track  was  rather  confused 
where  the  Admiral  starts  from  the  end  of  Long  Island  in  search  of 
Saomete,  (the  Crooked  Island  Group,)  it  has  been  introduced  on  the 
large  chart  on  a  more  extended  scale,  which  enables  the  Author  to 
show  more  distinctly  the  determined  manner  in  which  Columbus  set 
about  finding  those  islands,  and  his  proceedings  there,  along  with  his 
departure  on  starting  for  Cuba. 

His  courses  and  distances  run  from  that  departure,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  a  point  and  a  half  of  variation,  as  well  as  something  for  the 
set  of  current,  bring  him  to  the  anchorage  marked  on  the  South- 
East  end  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank, — which  is  thus  so  completely 
recognized,  and  so  distinctly  formed,   that  the   Author  submits  to 
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hydrographeis  generally  the  propriety  of  perpetuating  the  iiiinie  of 
its  discoverer  in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  that  name  is  no  where 
very  prominent,  by  calling  it  the  Columbus  Bank.  It  is  so  well 
but  briefly  described,  and  the  distance  of  his  anchorage  from  the 
Arenas  given  so  distinctly,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  mistake  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  discovery, — which  is  again  corroborated  by  the 
distance  which  the  Admiral  ran  from  thence  to  the  port  of  Nipe  in 
Cuba. 

For  the  rest  we  need  only  observe  that,  incomplete  as  the  labours 
of  the  Author  must  necessarily  be,  and  imperfect  as  the  chart  is  on 
which  they  have  been  so  long  engaged,  he  believes  it  will  be  found 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  and  the  only  one  that  has  yet  shown 
the  real  Landfall,  and  the  earliest  tracks  of  Columbus  in  America. 


THE  BAY  OF  GOMERA. 

In  concluding  the  notes  on  the  Landfall  the  Author  cannot  per- 
mit them  to  go  forth  to  the  world  without  performing  the  painful 
duty  of  recording  the  death  of  the  oificer  to  whom  he  is  indebted 
for  the  illustration  of  the  bay  in  Gomera,  from  which  Columbus  sailed 
on  his  memorable  voyage.  Commander  William  Henry  Church 
entered  Her  Majesty's  Navy  in  1822,  and  served  with  Captain 
Vidal,  already  mentioned  in  this  work,  during  his  examination  of 
the  banks  on  the  Western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  where  he  explored 
the  district  in  which  an  old  bugbear  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool  was 
reported,  named  Aitkiiis  Rock.  This  was  satisfactorily  shown  to 
have  originated  in  floating  trees  and  wrecks,  which  accounted  for 
the  numerous  positions  that  it  was  laid  down  in,  thus  proving  its 
origin. 

In  1830  he  accompanied  Commander  Skyring  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  that  coast  snccessively 
under  Lieutenant  Arlett,  his  successor  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  his 
former  Captain,  Alexander  Vidal,  with  whom  he  coinjdeted  the 
survey  of  the  coast  from  the  Sherborough  River  to  Cape  Coast,  in- 
cluding the  Canary  Islands.  It  was  in  this  service  that  Lieutenant 
Church  suffered  from  African  fever,  narrowly  escaping  tlie  fate 
which  attended  a  portion  of  the  ^Etna's  crew,  and  which  obliged 
her  to  leave  the  coast.  But  he  never  shook  off  tlie  effects  of  that 
fever,  which  became  sealed  in  the  head,  ])roducing  deafness,  which 
increased  with  vcars. 
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Tlie  next  service  on  which  Lieutenant  Church  was  employed  was 
in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  subsequently  that  of 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  under  Captain  Sheringhara,  in  1840;  from 
whence  he  joined  Commander  Wolf  in  the  survey  of  the  South- 
West  coast  of  Ireland,  the  charge  of  which,  on  the  death  of  that 
officer,  reverted  to  him  in  1850.  The  harassing  duty  of  this  sur- 
vey, in  a  small  country  boat,  comprising  the  coast  between  Bearha- 
ven  and  the  Shannon,  a  part  entirely  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  proved  to  be  one  to  which  a  constitution  weakened 
by  African  fever  was  unequal,  and  Commander  Church  much  re- 
gretted that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  employment  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  brain  were  less  in  requisition  than  in  the  mathematical 
calculations  required  of  the  surveyor,  at  a  time  when  he  had  nearly 
concluded  the  survey  of  the  portion  of  coast  assigned  to  him. 

Having  communicated  this  to  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  resume  his  labours  until  relieved  by  a  suc- 
cessor, when  he  was  attacked  by  brain  fever  at  Bristol,  and  died 
after  a  few  hours'  illness  on  the  14th  of  April  last,  leaving  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  deplore  their  loss.  His  wishes  in  respect  of  other 
employment  had  been  promptly  attended  to,  an  appointment  to 
the  Coast  Guard  Service  in  Ireland  having  been  assigned  to  him,  to 
which  he  would  have  gone  immediately  had  he  not  been  thus  pre- 
maturely cut  off! 

THE  ARMS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Senor  Navarrete  has  preserved  (Doc.  No.  xx.,  p.  3,  vol.  ii.)  the 
royal  order  by  which  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  conferred  on  Columbus 
the  dignity  of  bearing  the  arms  which  appear  in  the  title-page  of 
this  work.  The  order  is  datfd  at  Barcelona,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1493,  and,  divested  of  its  official  phraseology,  would  read  nearly  as 
follows : — 

Don  Fernando  and  Dona  Isabel,  &c.  In  acknowledgement  and 
reward  to  you  Christobal  Colon,  our  Admiral  of  the  Islands  and 
Mainland  discovered  by  our  command,  and  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Indies  in  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  great  and  loyal 
services  which  you  have  performed  for  us,  especially  in  exposing 
your  person  as  you  have  to  much  risk  and  labour  in  discovering  the 
said  islands,  and  to  honour  and  promote  you  and  your  descendants 
and  lineage  in  perpetuity  hereafter,  we  have  thought  proper  and  it 
is  our  desire  and  we  give  you  power  and  authority  to  bear  on  your 
shield  of  arms,  besides  those  of  your  own  family,  a  Castle  and  Lion 
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over  them,  which  we  give  you  for  arms,  that  is  to  say,  the  Castle  or 
on  a  field  vert  in  the  dexter  quarter ;  and  in  the  sinister  quarter  a 
Lion  purpura,  rampant,  on  a  field  argent;  and  in  the  dexter  base 
quarter  some  Islands  or  in  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  sitiister  base 
quarter  the  arms  which  you  are  accustomed  to  bear ;  which  above- 
said  arms  shall  be  acknowledged  as  yours  and  those  of  your  descend- 
ants in  perpetuity  hereafter,  &c.,  &c. 
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8. — Observations  tending  to  show  that  the  Grand  Turk  Island 
and  not  San  Salvador,  was  the  first  Spot  on  which  Columbus  landed 
in  the  New  World.  Read  October  6th,  by  George  Gibbs,  of  Turks 
Island.  Paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  the  year  1846. 


ERRATA. 

Page    97,  line  \0,for  immediately  read  minutely. 

Page  117,  line  8  from  bottom, /or  Deception  Cay  read  False  Con- 
cepcion. 

Page  118,  from  line  5  at  foot,  after  "  divided  between,"  read 
"  Long  Island  and  its  North- West  cape ;  the  name  Concepcion 
being  left  as  that  of  the  island,  and  Santa  Maria  (or  St.  Mary) 
that  of  the  cape  off  which  Columbus  had  anchored,"  &c.  See 
note  on  Rum  Cay  and  Concepcion  Island,  p.  370. 

Page  143,  line  8  from  hoiiom,  for  (Santa  Maria)  read  (Concepcion). 

Page  330,  line  7  from  bottom,  ^r        degrees  read  13  degrees. 
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8. — Observations  tending  to  show  that  the  Grand  Turk  Island 
and  not  San  Salvador,  was  the  first  Spot  on  which  Columbus  landed 
in  the  New  World.  Read  October  6th,  by  George  Gibbs,  of  Turks 
Island.  Paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical 
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Page    97,  line  10,  for  immediately  read  minutely. 

Page  117,  line  8  from  bottom, /or  Deception  Cay  read  False  Con- 
cepcion. 

Page  118,  from  line  5  at  foot,  after  "  divided  between,"  read 
"  Long  Island  and  its  North- West  cape  ;  the  name  Concepcion 
being  left  as  that  of  the  island,  and  Santa  Maria  (or  St.  Mary) 
that  of  the  cape  off  which  Columbus  had  anchored,"  &c.  See 
note  on  Rum  Cay  and  Concepcion  Island,  p.  370. 

Page  143,  line  8  from  bottom, /br  (Santa  Maria)  read  (Concepcion). 

Page  330,  line  7  from  bottom,  for        degrees  read  13  degrees. 
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